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LOADING CORN, ON THE TENNESSEE. 


A WINTER IN THE SOUTH. 
Sizth Paper. 

AS a man grows old he naturally takes to 

grumbling and fault-finding. Government, 
morals, manhood, and beauty, all seem to have 
degenerated since his day. The green soda- 
biscuit and patent-yeast rolls of the present are 
compared with the crisp Johnny-cake of forty 
years ago. The clean-shaven past of wigs and 
queues is vauntingly pitted against the bearded 
and mustached present ; powder and pomatum 
against hair-dye; the cocked hat versus the 





wide-awake. How vastly superior the “ tweedle- 
dum” of the old times to the “‘ tweedle-dee” of 
the new! 

Even in Tennessee we hear the voice of lam- 
entation over a State grown effete in its civili- 
zation before the stumps have rotted out of the 
streets of its cities. 

Here’s something on the subject of the fash- 
ions : 

“The plain, old-fashioned sons and danghters of this 
country at that day had no knowledge of such gaudy 
trappings and ostentatious flummery as bedeck our bucks 
and belles of the present age. If the first settlers in the 
then wilds of Tennessee had met with one of our modern 
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dandies, with his superfine cloth p I strapped on 
at both extremities of his person; his shirt manufactured 
in four or five different parcels, and fastened around his 
delicate and sickly-looking frame with tape, ribbons, and 
gold buttons; a superfine cloth coat upon his back, cut 
and made after our fashion; a dandy silk hat, with a 
rim three-quarters of an inch wide, upon his head ; and 
right and left calf-skin boots upon his feet, they would 
have caught and caged him, and carried him about as a 
natural curiosity. And if the old ladies of that day had 
met with one of our slender, pale-faced, fashionable belles 
rattling in silks and satin; her clothing drawn over her 
delicate limbs as tight as the skin upon a lean weasel; 
her waist belted up in buckram until compressed within 
the circumference of six inches; her snow-white bosom 
peeping over the top of her outer garments, protected 
only by the slight covering of gauze, ribbons, and lace ; 
&@ monstrous staked and ridered bonnet upon her head, 
streaming with fi and furbelows; a green vail, 
half as long as her whole person, hanging over her face 
and fluttering its ample folds in the winds as she jour- 
neyed onward ; a bunch of jewelry as large as a wagon- 











er’s horse-bells suspended from each ear and danglirg 
from her shoulders; her dress cut and made according | 
to the fashions of the present day; her delicate ankles | 
covered only by a pair of thin flesh-colored hose, at that | 
day called stockings; and her tender little trampers en- ' 
compassed within a pair of prunella slippers, they would | 
have set all the bear-dogs upon her, and ran off and re- 
ported that some nondescript monster or unknown wild 
beast was running at large in the forest.” 

‘¢The old gentleman has had but a limited 
acquaintance with fashion-plates and millinery, 
I should judge,” said Mrs. Broadacre. 

*¢ What an old-fashioned fright he has de- 
scribed !” cried Annette. ‘I would not won- 
der if they had set the dogs on her.” 

“Ah!” replied the Squire, “it was only 
written fifteen years ago.” 

Mrs. B. observed that they sounded very 
much like some of Mr. Broadacre’s own re- 
flections. 

Here’s something more. Speaking of the 
times of the early settlement of the State, he 
says: 

“* They were then content with the plain substantials 
of life; cultivated social and friendly habits; lived eco- 
nomically; enjoyed health and happiness, and died in 
old age at peace with each other and their God. In the 
administration of public affairs they selected the most 
competent and trustworthy individuals, without regard 
to the solicitations of aspirants; for electioneering was 
wholly unknown among them, and the citizens made 
choice of public functionaries with no other view than 
that of promoting the public weal. These were days of 
primeval simplicity, happiness, and delight ; when virtue 
stood erect in the land, and walked with majestic stride 
through the public sanctuaries of the country.” 


Larkin said that Ovid had written much to 
the same purpose some eighteen hundred and 
fifty years ago: 

“The golden age was first, when man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 

And with a native bent did good pursue; 
Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 

His words were simple, and his soul sincere; 
Needless was written law where none oppressed— 
The law of man was written on his breast; 

No suppliant crowds before the judge appeared, 
No court erected yet, nor cause was heard, 

But all was safe, for conscience was their guard.” 


‘*Thus sages have written and poets have 
sung to the same tune from time immemorial.” 
“*And do you not believe they have rea- 





son ?” 


** Quite the contrary,” replied Larkin. ‘If 
we are to put any faith in the teachings of his- 
tory, we can not.but acknowledge that the po- 
litical, social, moral, and physical condition of 
mankind has exhibited, from age to age, a grad- 
ual but decided tendency toward improvement. 
While I am by no means credulous in regard 
to historic details, it seems that this great truth 
has been established beyond all controversy. 
Admit it, and then what are we to think of all 
these stories of the good old times ?” 

‘* Admit it? I admit no such thing.” 

‘** Papa,” said Tiny, ‘‘ this is Christmas eve, 
but I sha’n’t hang up my stocking for Santa 
Claus to-night.” 

‘* And why not, my daughter ?” 

‘* Because I hung it up last Christmas, and 
when I came to look at it in the morning, in- 
stead of toys it was filled with corn-meal.” 





SANTA CLAUS DISHONORED. 


‘‘ That was most shameful in Santa Claus !” 

Tiny replied that she didn’t believe in Santa 
Claus at all; it was just a story they told chil- 
dren. 

At this point Jim Bug entered with a waiter 
of cakes and egg-nog. 

‘* Jim,” said the Squire, ‘‘ do you believe in 
ghosts?” 

Jim answered that he had been too ’spect- 
ably raised to believe in any such foolishness ; 
that if a weakness did sometimes come over 
him of nights in lonesome places, he was 
ashamed to acknowledge it in day time. 

The Squire looked significantly at Larkin. 

‘¢ That is progress, is it not? Children and 
negroes too smart to credit the supernatural, 
while grown-up white folks dote on Mesmer- 
ism, Spiritualism, and other isms. In my young 
days it was different; it was the children and 
negroes that swallowed the nonsense then — 
but fill my glass again, and I'll tell you a 
story : 
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** When I was a boy there lived on my fa- 
ther’s estate an old negro that we called Uncle 
Ned. At the time I remember him he was old 
enough to be on the invalid list, and spent his 
days between his pig-pen, his patch, and his 
prayers. In his youth he had doubtless robbed 
many a hen-roost, and swallowed many an un- 
lawful dram. Indeed, there was a story cur- 
rent of his having once been caught in a neigh- 
bor’s turkey-house, and of his having adroitly 
excused himself by saying that he had come 
over to visit the colored ladies, and had mis- 
taken that building for the kitche 1. However, 
as he advanced in years he became extremely 
devout. One could never address him without 
hearing the tag end of a sermon, and you rarely 
passed his cottage without hearing his prayers, 
interrupted with frequent groans. He was con- 
tinually wishing for death, and lamentably de- 
clared his belief that he was grown so old be- 
cause the Lord had forgotten to take him. 

‘* Now Aunt Betty, Ned’s wife, was a capital 
cook, and I often applied to her to dress eggs 
that I had filched and birds that I had killed ; 
and with the addition of an ash-cake of her own 
baking, many a savory meal have I made in her 
cabin. My feasts were so often troubled by Un- 
cle Ned’s importunate sermons and admoni- 
tions that F got very tired of them. I got quite 
enough of such things from legitimate sources ; 
and besides, I suspected the old rascal, with all 
his devotion, of being little better than he should 
be. I never approached a certain old wooden 
chest in his house without sniffing a strong odor 
of whisky, and I often saw heaps of chicken 
feathers under his bed, without perceiving that 
his stock of live fowls ever diminished. There 


was also a question of a pig between us; but 
that is not to the point.. 
‘**Uncle Ned’s life, although an easy one, was 
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not free from troubles and trials. ‘The arch- 
enemy of souls, it seems, had an especial spite 
at him, and had personally appeared to him in 
a variety of forms. His experiences on this 
head were wonderful to hear. He had follow- 
ed him in the shape of a black cat; had crawl- 
ed into his cabin like a copper-snake, and tried 
to bite him; as a huge owl he had perched 
upon the roof, and scared him with his hoot- 
ings. When he could do no better, he mani- 
fested his disapprobation of the old martyr by 
spitting at him from among the coals in the 
fire-place. At length, about Christmas time, 
the fiend hit upon a more effectual mode of 
troubling his ancient enemy. That was by 
whispering a suggestion into my ear. I eager- 
ly adopted the proposition, and lost no time in 
putting it into execution. As soon as it was 
dark I slyly possessed myself of the big pow- 
der-horn, and approaching Ned’s cabin, with 
cat-like agility crept upon the roof, and leaned 
over the big stick chimney. The hearth was 
glowing with a fine bed of coals, upon which 
sat a coffee-pot and a skillet frizzling with fat 
sausages. The old woman was fidgeting about 
the supper-table, while the old man was sitting 
in front of the fire enjoying the prospect, and, 
possibly, reflecting on his sins. 

** As I carefully dropped a few grains of 
powder upon the coals, he suddenly drew back 
his chair. 

*** Betty, look da! 
dat fire da ?’ 

** «*T'ain’t nothin’ ; jis’ a sign of snow.’ And 
Betty went on with her preparations. 

** * Betty,’ cried old Ned, drawing still far- 
ther from the fire, ‘’pears to me I smells brim- 
stone !’ 

“**Tain’t nothin’,’ replied Betty, with less 
assurance than at first. 

*“*A more decided blaze and 
smell of brimstone drove the old 
couple into the remotest corner 
of the room, where Ned, too much 
terrified to articulate a prayer, 
began to groan lustily. In my 
efforts to repress a sneeze, the 
next moment I let fall the horn. 
Whether I rolled or was blown 
off the roof of the cabin I can 
not tell, but in my bewilderment 
I gathered up and ran to the great 
house as fast as my legs could 
carry me. I slipped into the sit- 
ting-room where the family were 
gathered, and took a back seat, 
gy that my agitation and rapid 
f breathing might not be noticed. 
~ ‘The next moment there was 
a sound of hurrying footsteps 
through the yard, on the porch, 
in the hall; the door burst open, 
\ and in rushed Uncle Ned, star- 
ing and speechless. The in- 
mates of the room started to their 
feet, when the old man’s knees 
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gave way, and he sunk at his old mis- 
tress’s feet, grasping her gown with 
both hands. Aunt Betty followed, 
blown and frightened, but not speech- 
less. 


“«¢Qh master! oh mistis! Deb- 
bil—debbil arter us, sure enough !’ 

‘The old negroes shook as if in 
an ague fit; but soothing words, with 
the assistance of a glass of cordial, , 
partially restored their incoherent |. 
wits, and Aunt Betty was presently 
enabled to communicate the cause of 
their alarm. : 

“ While she was cooking supper ; 
her old man had observed some signs 
in the fire he did not like; there was 
an onaccountable spitting and sput- 
tering, and a strong smell of brim- 
stone, which, he too well knew, indi- 
cated the presence of the Evil One. 
Ned tried to pray, but his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth ; when 
all at once, with a clap of thunder 
and a cloud of fire, the foul fiend came down 
the chimney. With one hand he shied the 
coffee-pot at her head, and with the other hurl- 
ed the skillet of sausage at her husband; then 
began with his shovel to toss chunks and coals 
over the room; and wound up by seating him- 
self, cross-legged, on the old chest, and spitting 
streams of fire at them. ‘On dat very chist 
whar de whisky was,’ sobbed Aunt Betty. ‘I 
often told Ned dat whisky ought’nt be dar. Deb- 
bil knowed dat whisky no business dar.’ 

‘¢¢They’re drunk!’ cried my father. ‘Get 
out, you old sinners! How dare you alarm the 
house with such nonsense ?” 

‘*< «Their terror is real,’ replied my mother. 
‘George, Sam,’ said she, addressing two negro 
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UNCLE NED. 


men, ‘go down to the cabin directly, and sce 
what is the matter.’ 

‘¢ ¢Mistis,’ answered George, ‘ I’se afeard.’ 

‘* My father took his hat and stick, and, fol- 
lowed by a trembling posse of whites and blacks, 
went himself to examine the premises. Things 
were found in the cabin pretty much as Aunt 
Betty had described them, except that the no- 
torious individual who had made all the mis- 
chief was gone. The cooking utensils and sup- 
per were scattered over the house, mingled with 
coals and chunks of fire, and a cloud of sulphur- 
ous smoke not yet dispersed. My father look- 
ed bewildered, and the teeth of the negroes be- 
gan to chatter at these unmistakable evidences 
of the recent presence of his Satanic Majesty. 

‘* Presently Sam stooped to examine an ob- 
ject lying on the floor. ‘ Merciful Fathers!’ 
he exclaimed, suddenly jumping back, ‘it’s one 
of he’s horns !” 

‘* “What is it?’ asked my father. ‘Hand it 
to me.’ 

‘*Sam shuddered. ‘ Master, tell me to kill 
myself, and I'll do it; but I wouldn’t touch dat 
—not for my freedom.’ 

‘* My father picked it up himself, and on ex- 
amination it proved to be a veritable horn, much 
splintered and powder-burned. 

‘* *T smell brimstone orful,’ said Sam, star- 
ing at the terrible relic. 

‘* *T smell a rat!’ said my father, putting the 
horn in his pocket, and quietly leading the way 
back to the house. 

** As I expected, I was presently called aside. 

** ¢Tony, this is the remnant of my big pow- 
der-horn. Explain this matter immediately.’ 

**T could not tell a lie to my father, even if 
I had been so disposed ; so I told him the story 
from beginning to end without apology or cir- 
cumlocution. He tried to look stern, but was 
evidently at some trouble to repress a laugh. 

‘*¢You have committed a grave fault,’ said 
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he, ‘ partly through inconsiderateness, and part- 
ly from a spirit of mischief. You have wasted 
my powder, ruined the horn, and narrowly miss- 
ed killing a couple of worthy old servants. You 
must now go and explain to them how this thing 
occurred, that they may return to their cabin in 
peace.’ 

** By this time the whole community, white 
and black, was in a ferment. The affair was 
circumstantially explained; the powder-horn 
was exhibited in confirmation. Some of the 
negroes shook their heads incredulous; some 
laughed, and said they knowed Mass’ Tony was 
at the bottom of it. Sam mustered up courage 
to take the horn in his hand. But the general 
feeling was one of disappointment that such an 
eye-stretching story should turn out a joke. As 
for Uncle Ned, he listened to all this with the 
air of a man whose perceptions have been ob- 
fuscated. Neither bribes nor assurances elicit- 
ed any further response from him than a mourn- 
ful shake of the head. He was escorted over to 
the big kitchen, where, in the course of time, he 
recovered his usual appetite and spirits; but 
thenceforth gave up sermonizing, and never 

could be induced to cross the threshold of his 
cabin again.” 

The young people were highly amused with 
this story, but Mrs. B. took occasion to thank 
Providence that she had no boys, and also to 
observe that children who had been spoiled 
showed the effects of it to the end of their 
days. 

The glasses being replenished, the Squire 
called on Larkin for a story, who, nothing loth, 
narrated the following: 

‘*The first Tennesseean I ever became ac- 
quainted with I met in Rome, while I was there 
a pseudo-student of the fine arts. In my free- 
and-easy intercourse with the artistic fraternity 
I had frequently observed a tall, fine-looking 
man, with a mild, intelligent countenance, but 
withal so silent and reserved that for a time our 
acquaintance went no farther than a simple 
salutation when accident brought us together. 
One evening ten or a dozen Americans happen- 
ed in, as they say, at the room of a friend. 
Without, the air was damp and chilly ; within, 
the uncarpeted tile floor and dingy walls were 
scarcely more suggestive of comfort. There 
was no fire in the room, except, indeed, our 
host’s scaldino (an earthen pot filled with light- 
ed charcoal and ashes), which was civilly hand- 
ed from guest to guest to thaw their benumbed 
fingers. Orders were dull with the artists, funds 
were low, and conversation took a sober turn, 
until some one remembered it was Christmas 
eve, when, with one consent, it was determined 
we must have a spree in honor of the occasion. 
The paoli were accordingly posted up, and a 
servant dispatched for refreshments. These 
were presently set before us: a few bottles of 
thin sour wine, some dry rusk glazed over with 
white of egg, and a hatful of the sorriest dried 
figs. The appearance of the entertainment was 
rather calculated to dampen the spirits it was 





intended to cheer; but we strove manfully to 
make merry over it. 

*¢ ¢Friends,’ said one, ‘ what a contrast be- 
tween this and Christmas in our own country!’ 
And with that there was a flood of reminiscences 
poured forth, a gallery of Christmas pictures 
sketched by lively and graceful fancies. 

‘* My tall acquaintance sat apart, saying no- 
thing, with his head sunk upon his breast, and 
an expression, not of sadness, nor of despond- 
ency, but a dreamy look, as if his thoughts and 
heart were far away. I felt drawn toward him 
irresistibly, I don’t know why; perhaps there 
was something sympathetic in his face, perhaps 
it was simply because I saw he could not even 
pretend to be merry like the rest of us. Deep 
down in that unrevealed breast, thought I, there 
are, doubtless, chords that will ring responsive 
to a skillful touch. Those who had spoken were 
from the North, and town or city-bred, and the 
joys they had pictured were such as they knew 
of. But it was now my turn; so I painted 
them a picture of an old-fashioned Christmas 
in our region. I drew it lovingly and truly, 
with heart as well as words. 

** «Comrades,’ I began, ‘let me invite you 
to a country Christmas eve in the mountains. 
Take a peep into the roomy whitewashed par- 
lor, lighted with flaming tallow-candles, and 
floored with a striped carpet. In the wide- 
mouthed fire-place a hickory fire roars and glows 
like a furnace. A black and turbaned damsel 
is present, whose time is occupied snuffing the 
candles and sweeping up the hearth with a tur- 
key wing. ‘Two swarthy elves bring in altern- 
ate armfuls of wood to keep up the blaze, al- 
ways leaving the door wide open behind them. 
In rushes the wintry wind, flaring the candles, 
and whirling the hickory-ashes over the hearth- 
rug; in rushes a brace of shivering dogs, and 
with them “a sound of revelry” from the kitch- 
en across the yard: squeaking, booming, and 
clattering in mingled cadence. The dogs are 
turned out, the wind is shut out, and with it 
the merry noise of the fiddles; the candles 
snuffed, the hearth swept, and then “da capo al 
Jine.” On the right hand sits the landed propri- 
etor, plainly clad, strong-featured, and bronzed ; 
a face that can easily assume the sternness of 
command, for he has smelled powder on the 
field of battle, and rules his estate like a feudal 
lord: yet the companionship of a loving wife 
and a troop of coaxing daughters has smooth- 
ed away all trace of harshness. Opposite to 
him sits the comely dame, knitting a gray 
yarn stocking; her demeanor nicely balanced 
between placidity and fidgetiness; observing 
sparks on the carpet, ashes on the rug, thieves 
in the candles, and quietly signaling ‘‘ Cassy” 
on the subject. There are some good-looking, 
gawky boys, or would-be young men, sitting 
around, talking about horses and guns. There 
is a great stone pitcher sitting by the fire, cov- 
ered with a plate. This appears to be under 
the charge of the proprietor, and nobody knows 
what is in it; but when he takes the plate off 
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to stir it, as he does occasionally, you may smell 
hot apple-toddy all over the room. You are 
disappointed at not seeing the girls, your cous- 
ins, of course. The good dame smiles—they are 
in déshabillé—not visible yet; then she leans over 
and whispers confidentially, ‘‘Go in the next 
room and surprise them.” This is a sufficient 
hint. You open the door, and glide 
into the presence of half a dozen 
bouncing, blooming girls, gather- 
ed about a table with crocks of 
milk, bowls of sugar, eggs, and 
various et ceteras. Now for a 
moment you may look on and 
admire that exquisite, unstudied 
grace of movement and expres- 
sion which our dear girls are care- 
ful never to exhibit in general so- 
ciety. But your heart thumps 
like a pheasant drumming. You 
had secretly hoped, but had hard- 
ly expected it— but there she is, 
her face flushed with the frolic, 
the comb just falling from her 
hair, which tumbles in luxuriant 
confusion upon her shoulders, 
her rosy tapering arms quite bare 
—beating, with all her might and 
main, the whites of two dozen 
eggs into a foam—Conusin Mary, 
with whom you have walked, and 
talked, and ridden, and danced 
so often—she that is such a mad- 
cap that the old folks are outdone 
with her; and so shy and prud- 
ish withal that you have often 
been outdone with her yourself 
—she that will fearlessly mount 
the most mettlesome steed and 
scream so prettily at the sight of 
& mouse; who sometimes bears 
herself so proudly that a prince 
would hardly dare to woo her, 





then with such winning, girlish 
gentleness that you think she 
might be had for the asking. 

** «Tn short, there sits the little 
maiden who can tweedle you be- 
tween her finger and her thumb 
as easily as she twirls that same 
egg-beater—can bind you with a 
| thread of pink worsted, and lead 
you, blind and helpless, as Sam- 
son was of old. You forget you 
are an intruder, but are presently 
\\|, reminded of it by half a dozen af- 

\' fected little screams. Then all 
the sweet little coquetries, simper- 
ings, and pretenses which the en- 
gaging sex always puts on in the 
presence of an admirer are imme- 
diately resumed. They try to hide 
their handsome arms, but don’t 
succeed ; to arrange their frolic- 
some ringlets, but only toss them 
about the more charmingly. You 
are scolded, menaced, ordered to retire (a pretty 
sneak would you be to go!), but you know bet- 
ter, and join the gleeful bevy with laughing as- 
surance. 

**<Then the egg-nog is mixed, and poured 
into the mighty glass bowl, and crowned with 
whipped cream ; the great silver ladle is pro- 
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TUNING UP. 


duced, a regiment of glasses is mustered, and | 
numerous plates with cakes, nuts, and apples. | 
Then the company unites, and the refreshment | 


is paraded into the parlor. 

“¢Then the lass with the turkey-wing and 
snuffers grins as if she had an ear of corn in her 
mouth ; the swarthy elves grin as they bring in 
fresh wood ; the shivering dogs yelp with eager- 
ness as they rush in for the fiftieth time; the 
sound of revelry from the kitchen eomes fast 
and furious. 

‘¢ «Then the healths go round — first to ab- 
sent friends, then to the smiling present. The 
host’s apple-toddy is steaming hot and potent. 
You are now brave enough to whisper sweet 
things to Cousin Mary, and she looks down and 
smiles and blushes most bewitchingly. ‘“ Now,” 
cries the master, ‘‘we must have a dance! 
Bring in the music.” ‘‘ But,” says the consid- 
erate matron, ‘‘ the poor souls in the kitchen— 
it will spoil their frolic.” ‘‘ What!” replies the 
master, ‘‘ because we have the misfortune to 
be white, shall we never forget our cares and 
troubles? Bring in the fiddlers! Young folks, 
take your partners.” Yours, doubtless, is al- 
ready engaged. In come the joyful musicians, 





grinning from ear to ear, and bowing until they 
sweep the floor with their greasy hats, antici- 
pating extra drams and half-dollars for their 
holiday spendings. 
“*Then the dance— 

No apish polka, new from France, 

But jolly old Virginia reels— 

Put life and mettle in their heels.’ 

‘¢ During this description I had watched my 
tall friend. At first he pricked his ears, then 
sat bolt upright and listened with kindling eye. 
When we came to the dance he leaped to his 
feet. 

‘¢¢Whoop-ee! hurrah! Countryman, your 
hand! Surely you’re a Tennesseean ?” 

‘* ‘Next thing to one,’ I replied, endeavoring 
to return the overpowering grip. 

‘¢ ‘That sketch,’ said he, ‘was worth more to 
me than all the carteons of Raphael!’ 

‘¢ «The subjeet,’ I replied, ‘is nearer to our 
hearts.’ 

“From that hour C—— and I were fast 
friends, and I found him a man as true as steel. 
Many a rough adventure we had together after- 
ward — one of which I started to relate; but 
having used up my time in the preamble, I must 
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defer it until another opportunity occurs. So 
good-night to all.” 

With regret our travelers concluded their 
pleasant sojourn at Knoxville, and embarked 
on the steamer James Williams bound for Chat- 
tanooga. The scenery on the river is bold and 
pleasing without ever rising to sublimity. But 
the weather was delightful, the stream was full, 
and the stern wheel-boat made good speed, 
and as she frequently landed to put off or take 
on freight the artists had opportunities of 
sketching characteristic scenes on shore. At 
night the young folks had the privilege of the 
promenade deck by the light of a glorious moon 
while the elders stupefied themselves with cards 
and dominoes in the cabin. 

The first night on a Western steamboat is not 








usually an agreeable one. The thundering ex- 
plosions from the escape-pipes, the jar of the 
machinery, the rush of the wheels through the 
water, the frequent signals from the bell, the 
shouts of command, all confused and half un- 
derstood, are little calculated to soothe the 
nerves of those unaccustomed to such sounds, 
especially if the imagination has been properly 
stimulated beforehand by newspaper accounts 
of fires, snags, and bursted boilers. One who 
has been well brought up, is apt on such an 
occasion to say his ‘‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep” with especial fervor and emphasis, and 
to welcome the coming dawn with uncommon 
thankfulness. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that some of our friends looked a little 
haggard and sleepy, when they appeared at the 
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breakfast-table next morning; nor is it strange 
that they laid all the blame upon the narrow, 
uncomfortable beds which they occupied. All 
travelers do the same thing. But people soon 
become accustomed to any thing. The imag- 
inary dangers disappear, the real are forgotten, 
and in less than twenty-four hours after em- 
barkation the most timid traveler sinks to sleep 
as free from apprehension as if he were in a 
church on shore. 

That day the James Williams passed an ark 
floating down the river containing an emigrant 
family and their fortunes. This craft we be- 
lieve is peculiar to the Western waters, and mer- 
its a particular description. It is a huge, flat 
boat, perhaps a hundred feet in length, fur- 
nished with sweeps at each end and a pair at 
the sides; not used for the purpose of simply 
propelling her but merely to keep her in the 
stream, the current being the motive power 
mainly relied on. In the forward part of the 
boat the housekeeping for the family was going 
on. Asallow but resolute-looking matron was 
stirring the big pot, a buxom girl of eighteen 
was setting the table. Near the fire sat an 
aged couple whose bent figures and snowy locks 
seemed sadly misplaced in a scene that told of 
hardship and adventure. Around were numer- 
ous tow-headed children of various sizes, some 
assisting in the work, some lolling about on the 
heaps of hay and provender that occupied the 
centre of the boat, and two or three little ones 
sleeping beneath a canvas tent which protected 
the bedding of the party. Around was stacked 
in piles a complete inventory of household and 
kitchen furniture. Chairs, tables, pots, kettles, 
bedsteads, cupboards, churns, and spinning- 
wheels. Barrels there were, filled with flour 
and bacon, with a good store of comfortable 
quilts and blankets, and a heap of cabbages in 
one corner. 

Toward the stern of the boat the space was 
occupied by horses, cattle, and farming utensils 
enough tostock asmall farm; chickens, dogs, and 
a pair of goats completed the motley equipage. 





‘¢There,” said Squire Broadacre, drawing 
attention to an athletic figure clad in a hunting 
shirt of tawny jeans and leaning on a rifle— 
“there is the representative of a race who 
have been moving out West for the last two 
hundred and fifty years. From the day that 
the first feeble and puling colony was planted 
on the banks of the Powhatan to the present 
have they been moving; crawling at first with 
slow and uncertain progress up toward the 
sources of the Atlantic rivers, then with more 
vigorous tread scaling the blue ridges of the 
Appalachian mountains ; adventuring from val- 
ley to valley, until from the last summit their 
eyes beheld the vast fertile plains of the West 
unrolled like a map of the Land of Promise. 
These they occupied, advancing, as they grew 
older, with giant strides; leaping the mighty 
Mississippi—still onward without a pause, press- 
ing toward the snow-capped peaks of Oregon. 
Westward, still westward, until the dark rolling 
surges of the Pacific shout in tones of thunder, 
‘No more, no more, no more beyond!’ The 
Western country is runout. What a thought! 
What a bewilderment, a stultification to the 
American mind to find the leading idea of more 
than two centuries thus suddenly quenched in 
a remorseless ocean! Unhappy denizens of the 
Columbia and California, who have no west. 
Where will they send their frolicking sons, 
or where marry their superfluous daughters? 
Where poke off their old-fashioned store goods 
or young doctors? Where, when debts become 
pressing and credit fails, will they emigrate to? 
In short, when the contemplation of realities 
around them has become wearisome, where will 
they locate those bright illusions so essential 
in helping us through this stale, unprofitable 
life?” 

** Ah,” sighed Mrs. B., ‘*I can’t see the use 
of living at all in countries where there is no 
society, no distinctions—” 

“ And no fashions,” suggested Annette. 

*¢ Silence, Miss Pertness!” replied the lady. 
‘<T was thinking of nothing of the sort. Yet 
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I've often wondered how the women occupied 
themselves in their leisure moments.” 

‘¢ It must be awfully lonesome,” said Annette. 
*¢It would require an uncommonly handsome 
beau to persuade me to lead such a life.” 

‘«There is a dash of adventure in the life,” 
said Larkin, “which is doubtless the principal 
attraction for those who embark in it.” 

*¢And you, my fair and thoughtful daugh- 
ter”—the Squire tapped Leonora on the cheek 
—‘‘what have you to say? Can not you im- 
provise some verses on the subject?” 

‘*T have remarked,” replied she, ‘‘ that while 
the fire of hope and courage lights the eyes of 
the men, the women almost invariably look sad, 
care-worn, and regretful. And as for the verses, 
I could never think of touching a theme upon 
which Mrs. Hemans has written so beautifully.” 

**Then let us hear her verses by all means, 
if you can recall them.” 

SONG OF EMIGRATION. 
There was heard a song on the chiming sea, 
A mingled breathing of grief and glee; 
Man's voice, unbroken by sighs, was there 
Filling with triumph the sunny air, 
Of fresh green lands, and of pastures new 
It sang, while the bark through the surges fiew. 








IRON WORKS CHATTANOOGA. 


But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 
Told, by its plaintive tone, 
That from woman's lip it fell. 
“ Away, away, o'er the foaming main!" 
—This was the free and joyous strain— 
“There are clearer skies than ours afar, 
We will shape our course by a brighter star; 
There are plains whose verdure no foot hath pressed, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest.” 


‘**But, alas! that we should go,” 
Sang the farewell voices then, 
“From the homesteads, warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen.” 


“*We will reer new homes under trees that glow 
As if gems were the fruitage of every bough; 
O’er our white walls we will train the vine, 

And sit in its shadow at day's decline; 

And watch our herds as they range at will 
Through the green savannas all bright and still.” 


“But woe for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard trees, 
Where first our children played 
Midst the birds and honey bees!" 


** All, all our own shall the forests be, 

As to the bound of the roebuck free! 

None shall say, ‘Hither no farther pass!’ 

We will track each step through the wavy grass, 
We will chase the elk in his speed and might, 
And bring proud spoils to the hearth at night.” 
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“But oh! the gray church-tower, 
And the sound of the Sabbath bell, 
And the sheltered garden bower, 
We have bid them all farewell.” 


“We will give the names of our fearless race 

To each bright river whose course we trace; 

We will leave our memory with mounts and floods 
And the path of our daring in boundless woods; 
And our works unto many a lake's green shore, 
Where the Indians’ graves lay alone before.” 


“But who shall teach the flowers 
Which our children loved, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours? 
—Home, Home, and friends, farewell!" 


On the second night of their voyage our trav- 
elers retired early and slept soundly, and on 
awakening next morning found the boat moored 
at the Chattanooga landing. A carriage was 
procured to convey the ladies and baggage to 
the ‘Crutchfield House,” while the gentlemen 
followed on foot. The hotel swarmed with 
people arriving and departing with the trains, 
east, west, north, and south, hurrying to and 
fro with eager and excited looks, as if lives, 
fortunes, and sacred honor hung upon the 
events of the next hour. All the corners and 
by-places were filled with groups in earnest con- 
versation, some were handling bundles of papers, 
others examining maps. Rolls of bank-notes 
were exhibited, and net purses with red gold 
gleaming through their silken meshes. In the 
confusion of tongues the ear could catch the 
words, Lots— Stocks—Quarter-section—Dépét 
—Dividends—Township—Railroad—Terminus 
—Ten thousands—Hundred thousands— Mill- 
ions. The Squire, impatient to get his coffee, 
peeped into the breakfast-room. The waiters 
were trading coats. 

*T tell you what—I'll give you dis coat for a 
dollar and a half and take your paper at nine 
months, or ef you like better, one dollar cash 
on de button—” 

“Dem ’rangements don’t zactly suit me jis 
now. I mought be able to raise dat money, 
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DIDN T SELL. 


and den agin I moughtent—but I'll gib a dollar 
and a quarter—thirty-one cents cash down and 
trust for de rest.” 

‘*Hum—what skurity on de furred pay- 
ments ?” 

‘**Welllem’me see. You ’member dem boots 
gemmen give me? I let Ike have ’em; he owes 
me half a dollar on ’em.” 

**Don’t talk to me "bout Ike; he’s worse’en 
broke; got nokaracter. He done niggered me 
already outen a good hat and a pair of pants.” 

‘** How you like an order on boss?” 

“°Tatch your wages ?” 

‘6 Dat’s it.” 

** Done.” 

Having at length accomplished a comfortable 
breakfast, the gentlemen sallied out to see the 
town. Ata short distance from the hotel they 
were accosted by three boys who 
offered some black bottles at a bar- 
gain. The Squire was indignant: 
** What the devil,” said he, ‘‘ should 
we want with empty bottles?” 

‘** They'll hold beer,” replied the 
leading juvenile; ‘‘and only five 
cents.” 

**Go about your business,” said 
the Squire, with an impatient ges- 
ture. ‘‘ I perceive, Robert, we are 
in a nest of speculators, where any 
thing may be had at a bargain, 
ranging from a man’s soul down to 
a beer-bottle.” 

‘*Well, mister,” persisted the 
merchant, ‘‘ if you don’t like beer, 
they'll hold whisky jist as well.” 

The Squire turned fiercely and 
shook his cane; at which the 
smallest boy took to his heels, but 
the others, being better physiogno- 
mists, only drew back a little. 
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Larkin now begged permission to take them 
in hand, and, under the pretense of trading, 
enticed them over to a little knoll where the 
stumps afforded convenient seats. Here he 
made a ragged sketch, and dismissed the perti- 
nacious speculators with a dime each, and still 
in possession of their merchandise. 

As they departed, shining with contentment, 
the junior observed to his friend, ‘‘ Wasn’t Jack 
a fool to get scared and turn back when he 
might have made ten cents jist as easy?” 

Chattanooga is a new place, apparently just 
cut out of the woods. It has lately sprung into 
importance as a point on the great railway thor- 
oughfare connecting the Mississippi River at 
Memphis with the Atlantic Ocean at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. It contains four or five 
thousand inhabitants, and has some pretty and 
substantial buildings dotted about on its strag- 








gling and irregular streets, which are often in- 
terrupted by stumpy fields, ponds, and patches 
of forest timber. Such towns usually can not 
boast of many attractions, other than those of 
a commercial and speculative character; but 
the site of this place is associated with many of 
the most interesting incidents in the early his- 
tory of Tennessee, while the natural beauty of 
its surroundings make it a spot where an artist 
would love to linger. 

It is situated at the mouth of the Chicka- 
maugua, on the south side of the Tennessee 
River, at the point where this stream enters the 
Cumberland mountains. Behind the town rises 
the imposing form of the Lookout Mountain, 
from whose top may be obtained one of the most 
beautiful and varied views in all the West. Be- 
low one catches romantic glimpses of that sav- 
age pass called the Narrows, through which, for 
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a distance of twelve or fifteen miles, the hitherto 
quiet and navigable river winds foaming, boil- 
ing, and roaring, in its frantic struggles to find 
an outlet to the lower country—an elysium for 
the tourist, but a terror to navigators. 

The view of the long ranges of grinning pre- 
cipices marking the course of the stream, and 
stories of danger connected with the passage, 
so fired the imaginations of our travelers that 
they determined, if possible, to make the trip. 
After many unsuccessful attempts to procure a 
conveyance and a pilot, they at length chanced 
upon a rough waterman who promised to take 
them through in a row-boat; not, however, 


withcut bribes and persuasion was the promise | 
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obtained. The hour for departure was fixed, 
and the gentlemen hastened to make prepara- 
tions for the voyage. The ladies were to re- 
main at the hotel, and the Squire went forth- 
with to inform them of the arrangement, while 
Larkin looked about for some boat stores. 

At the end of an hour the gentlemen met 
again on the landing, with their countenances 
somewhat fallen. The ladies had positively re- 
fused to be left alone, in a strange tavern in a 
strange town. 

‘<Tf,” said the Squire, ‘‘I had known what 
a set of ridiculous, perverse—” 

** It makes no difference,” interrupted Lark- 


in. ‘*The boatman is as drunk as a fool, and 
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ENTRANCE TO NICK-A-JACK CAVE. 


now says he won’t take us; nor is he able to do 
so if he was willing.” 

This report the boatman himself presently 
verified by staggering up to the speakers and 
inquiring, if they thought he was going to resk 
his life to satisfy the kurosity of a couple of 
d—d fools? Larkin answered that, from appear- 
ances, such a loss would be irreparable both to 
his family and society in general, and, in con- 
sequence, they would excuse him. 

**But,” continued the boatman, ‘‘I can tell 
you a good story about the first time I ever went 
through them Narrows.” 

The artist intimated that, if the story was a 
good one, he would feel compensated for the 
disappointment. 

‘*This was the way of it,” said the mariner, 
balancing himself, and looking wise: ‘‘There 
was a man and his family come from above 
somewhar, in a flat bound for Arkansaw. He 
was pretty well loaded with farm-stock, women, 
children, and truck; and having heard tell of 
the Narrows, he was afeared to go through by 
himself, but wanted a pilot. So, after consid- 
erin’ a while, I agreed to put him through for 
two dollars.” 

“But I thought you were telling of the first 
time you went through?” said Larkin. 

“So I am, hoss! if you'll only let me talk. 
I never had been through there, but I had heard 
people talk about the Skillet, and the Sleek, and 
the Bilin’ Pot, and all that; and I thought I 
could shoot her through, and if I sunk her I’d 
lose my money—that’s all. So we tuck a few 
drinks and put off, and I takes the steerin’-oar 
and put her head down, and let her rip. Night 
come on pretty soon, but that was all the same 
to me; so we tuck a few more drinks, and 
let her slide. And we went over some rough 





places, and, after while, come to a pretty smart 
current runnin’ smooth. ‘Now she goes it 
slick as goose-grease!’ says he tome. So, by- 
and-by, we see lights on the shore, and pass- 
ed by a house where a feller was playin’ ‘Old 
Zip Coon’ like a saw-mill, and people dancin’. 
‘ Here’s good fun to you!’ says he, and we tuck 
another dig. So we went on pretty sprightly: 
and, by jingo! before we got well out of sight 
and hearin’ of that house we went past anoth- 
er, whar they were dancin’ to the same tune. 
* Success to’em!’saysI. ‘Hand us that bottle; 
while fun is goin’, we might as well have our 
share.’ So we drank a mouthful, and before 
we were done talking about it we went past an- 
other place, fiddlin’ and dancin’ like the rest. 
*¢¢ Mister,’ says he to me, ‘this here’s the 
jolliest settlement ever I traveled through—all 
agoing it to the same tune.’ ‘’Pears to me,’ 
says I, ‘I hear another fiddle and fellers a laf- 
fin’ ;’ and, presently, sure enough, we streaked 
past another house whar they ware goin’ it a 
leetle more extravagant than the others—tune 
about the same. ‘ Mister,’ says the boss to me, 
‘this rather beats my time. Do the people 
along this river mostly spend their nights fid- 
dlin’ and dancin’?’ ‘Certain,’ says I; ‘that’s 
their reg’lar business.’ But now, I tell you, I 
was beginnin’ to get bewildered and oneasy my- 
self. So, pretty soon we passed another house, 
and another, and another, all dancin’ and fiddlin’ 
like blazes. The boss he set quiet, and didn’t 
say a word for a while, but tuck a swig now and 
then. Next house we passed they were goin’ 
it on Old Zip Coon with a will. Then the 
boss spoke up. ‘Pilot,’ says he, ‘there’s one 


of two things—either we’re drunk, or there’s 
hell’s doin’s goin’ on along this river to-night!’ 
‘What time o’ night is it?’ says I. 
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he. ‘ How many houses have we passed ?’ ‘I’ve | Why, this was old Jack Cogles’s house, down 
counted nine,’ says he, and his voice began to | thar fornense the Bilin’ Pot, whar some fellers 
shake a little. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘it might be that | and some gals were dancin’ all night; and we 
the hellish thing is a follerin’ of us.’ ‘Nine,’ | went bilin’ around and around, passin’ by the 
says I, ‘is the devil’s number,’ says I, pretty | same place over and over agin! Now at fust 
badly skeered ; ‘if the thing appears agin, go call | it come to me like a sort of a dream; then it 
your wife, and if she can’t see it, we’re drunk, | was all clare; and without waitin’ to be cussed 
certain.’, ‘ Listen!’ says he; ‘don’t you hear | or laughed at, I streaked it. But it’s all true, 
‘em? thar’s the lights! ten times! we're drunk, | jist as I tell ye.” 
sure. Katy! Katy! sweet-heart, wake up!’ Obliged to abandon the idea of passing 
‘¢ This time I headed the flat a little in near-| through the Narrows, the travelers consoled 
er shore, and we could hear ’em plain, cussin’ | themselves by planning a visit to the Nick-a- 
and swearin’. Jack Cave. This was accomplished by taking 
“ ¢ Katy,’ says boss, ‘do you see or hear any | the Nashville cars next morning and going to 
thing over there on shore ?’ | Shell Mound station, a point about twenty miles 
‘**T see lights,’ says she, ‘and hear a passel | distant from their starting-place. The station 
of drunken boatmen dancing Old Zip Coon.’ _| is immediately upon the Tennessee River, and 
“*T wanted to put in, but boss says ‘No; but; is named from the immense banks of fossil 
sure as I’m a man, if they’re carryin’ on at the | shells found on the spot. From this point the 
next house we pass we'll tie up and make out | travelers proceeded on foot across a cultivated 
the night with ‘em!’ | flat called the Old Fields, and, at the end of a 
‘*In about half an hour, as I expected, we | half or three quarters of a mile, found them- 
come upon another spree. | selves at the base of the Racoon Mountain, 
‘** Head her in!’ says he. So we tied up at | which rises abruptly to the height of twelve or 
the landing, and went in the house. fifteen hundred feet above the low grounds. In 


two o’clock in the mornin’ by the stars,’ says | ‘* Now, stranger, how do you think it was? 
| 











NICK-A JACK CAVE, LOOKING OUT. 
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the face of a perpendicular cliff immediately be- 
fore them appeared the yawning mouth of the 
Nick-a-Jack Cave. It is not arched, as these 
subterranean passages usually are, but spanned 
by horizontal strata resting on square abutments 
at the sides, like the massive entablature of an 
Egyptian or Tuscan temple. From the open- 
ing issues a considerable stream, of a bright 
green color, and of sufficient volume to turn a 
saw-mill near at hand. Having neglected to 
provide themselves with lights of any kind the 
gentlemen procured some pitch-pine boards from 
the sawyer, and, splitting them into strips, made 
torches sufficient to serve for the intended ex- 
ploration. 

The height of the cliff is about seventy feet, 
that of the opening forty feet, and about one 
hundred in width immediately at the entrance, 
and of this the stream occupies about one-third. 
The roof of the cave is square and smooth, like 
the ceiling of a room, but below the passage is 
rough and irregular, with heaps of earth and 
huge angular masses of rock, making the ex- 
ploration both difficult and dangerous. There 
are no incrustations of any kind upon the walls; 
and, altegether, the appearance of the cavern is 








gloomy and repulsive, and well calculated to 
give effect to the dark traditions connected with 
its name. It is said in early times to have been 
the resort of banditti, composed of Indians and 
desperate white men, whose crimes and bad 
passions had induced them to join with the say- 
ages. Their favorite pursuit was plundering 
the boats of the emigrants and traders, as they 
descended the Tennessee River, murdering and 
making captive the unfortunate whites who fell 
into their hands; and this cave was a conven- 
ient hiding-place for the booty. 

** And if any one doubts it,” said Larkin, 
stooping to pick up something from among the 
rocks, “ here’s proof positive. I’ve found a piece 
of their money.” 

** Bless me!” cried Annette. ‘‘ It doubtless 
belonged to some poor emigrant who was mur- 
dered by the robbers! Let me see it. Is there 
blood on it ?” 

‘** There’s mud on it, cousin. Come, now it’s 
bright.” 

**T should like to wear it as a charm,” 
continued the young lady; ‘‘a cain so full 
of historic interest, dark and bloody associa- 
tions.” 


ENTERTAINMENT. 
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CHEAP BOARDING. 


‘¢ Humph !” said Squire B., ‘‘ it is a five-cent 
piece.” 

‘¢ Now I’ve punched a hole in it, Cousin Net- 
ty, let me hook it to your bracelet, and you'll 
wear it as a remembrance—” 

‘¢ Of the cave and the robbers,” said she, sig- 
nificantly. 

On a level spot near the entrance was a black- 
smith’s forge, where they kindled a brisk fire to 
keep off the damp air while the party lunched. 
When this was over the gentlemen took their 
torches and started for the interior, leaving the 
ladies at the forge. 





THE LANDLADY. 


Vor. XVII.—No. 99.—U 


Outside, the day was balmy and beautiful ; 
and lingering by the way, they at length found 
their way back to the station. Here it occurred 
to them that their lunch had been rather a light 
one ; for exercise in the fresh air is a marvelous 
appetizer. As the train by which they were tore- 
turn to Chattanooga was not due for two hours, 
their attention was directed to a shanty opposite 
the station-house, where ‘‘Cheap Boarding” 
was advertised in white chalk letters. As the 
occupants of the establishment, an old black wo- 
man and a pup, appeared to be well nourished, 
| the Squire ventured over to explore the prem- 
ises, and in a short time a meal 
of bacon and eggs, biscuits and 
coffee, was prepared — smelling 
sO savory, and so neatly served 
withal, that the whole party, even 
including Madam B., were glad 
to go over and partake. 

Aunt Hannah seemed to ap- 
preciate the honor done her, and 
flew round with the sprightliness 
of a maid of sixteen. She in- 
formed her guests that she was 
quite at home in good society, 
as she had been brought up in 
Huntsville, Alabama, and had 
formerly belonged to some of the 
high folks in that place. Having 
become dissatisfied with her posi- 
tion, she scraped together a hun- 
dred dollars, bought her time, 
and was now keeping tavern on 
the Nashville road. 

Larkin drew her portrait, and 
the travelers took leave, promis- 
ing to recommend her establish- 
ment to all their friends. 
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DIAL ROCK. 


THE ROMANCE OF WYOMING.* 

HE beautiful Susquehanna, the ‘‘ Wind- 

ing River” of the Delawares, ranges back 
and forth seeking a passage through the Blue 


Mountains of Northern Pennsylvania which 


bar its way to the ocean. At length it forces 
@ passage by a deep gorge rent through the 
solid rock. The mountains then sweep away 
to the right and left for twenty miles, leaving 
between them a valley three or four miles broad, 
through which the river winds in gentle curves. 
They then close again, and the river, bursting 
once more through its rocky barriers, pursues 
its way unobstructed to the ocean. This valley, 
nestling among rugged mountains, was named 
by the Indians Maughwau-wame—‘‘ The Big 
Plains.” The white settlers dropping the first 
syllable, gradually changed the name to Wr- 
OMING. 

There are few scenes more lovely than that 
spread before the eye of one who stands upon 
Prospect Rock, which juts boldly out from the 
rugged eastern barrier of Wyoming. The val- 
ley, a thousand feet below, green with corn- 
fields, meadows, and gardens, detted over with 
trees, farm-houses, and villages, stretches away 
to the foot of the wooded w«stern hills. The 
mountains, furrowed by deep gorges worn by 
the everlasting streams, are broken here and 
there into precipitous crags. The river winds 
through the centre of the plain; its bright 
waters, fringed with a protecting screen of wil- 
lows, maples, sycamores, and walnuts, inclose 

* Wyoming : Its History, Romance, Stirring Incidents, 
snd Romantic Adventure. By Grorce Peck, D.D. 
With Illustrations, Harper and Brothers. 








low green islands. To the north the gray front 
of Dial Rock marks the head of the valley. 

The Big Plains were from time immemorial 
a favorite residence of the Indians. The mount- 
ains abounded with game, the quail whistled in 
the meadows, the pheasant rustled in the leafy 
coverts, the wild duck reared her timid brood in 
the reedy inlets. The streams swarmed with 
fish at all seasons, and in the spring were filled 
with the migratory shad of a size and flavor un- 
known nearer the sea. Wild fruits and grapes 
covered the hills and river banks, whose fertile 
soil gave a rich return to the rude husbandry 
of the Red Men. 

A century and a quarter ago the valley was 
occupied by portions of the Delaware and Shaw- 
anese tribes, to whom it had been assigned by the 
haughty Iroquois, who claimed supremacy by 
right of conquest over all tribes from the great 
Lakes to the Mississippi. But these were not 
the original inhabitants. The remains of earth- 
works and fortifications, of whose origin they 
knew nothing, showed that it had long ago been 
peopled by the mysterious race of mound-build- 
ers whose history and character offer such puz- 
zling problems to the antiquarian and ethnolo- 
gist. These were overgrown with trees appar- 
ently coeval with those which covered the sur- 
rounding plain. One of these growing upon an 
embankment near the present village of Wilkes- 
barre showed, by its annual rings, that it had 
stood for more than seven centuries. The for- 
tress must have been deserted before Peter the 
Hermit preached the first crusade. How much 
earlier it was built no man knows. Hard by 
were burial-grounds filled with generations of 
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crumbling bones and the discolored mould of 
what had once been human forms. 

Count Zinzendorf, the noble Moravian, was 
the first white man who looked upon the Big 
Plains of the Delawares. In 1742 he made his 
way to the valley, and pitched his simple tent 
near the village of the Shawanese. He had 
come, he said, not for worldly gain, but to teach 
his Red brethren how rightly to worship the 
Great Spirit, the Father of us all. Their knowl- 
edge of the white men was not such as to in- 
duce them to believe in his benevolent purpose. 
They suspected rather that he had come to spy 
out their pleasant land, and resolved to put him 
to death. The task was committed to a chosen 
band of braves. They crept cautiously to his 
tent, and, peering through the curtains, saw him 
writing by a fire which burned upon the ground. 
A rattlesnake, attracted from its hole by the 
genial warmth, was crawling lazily over the feet 
of the good man, who was too deeply engaged 
in his pious task to notice the dangerous in- 
truder. The warriors saw in this an evident 
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token that their visitor was a favorite of the 
Great Spirit of whom he had spoken. They 
abandoned their murderous purpose, and went 
their way in peace. 

But visitors with less unworldly designs were 
soon attracted toward what was then the Far 
West. Pioneers from New England crossed 
the mountains, and following the Indian trails, 
looked from the Pokono heights down into the 
beautiful valley. They carried back to the 
rocky hills of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
wonderful tales of the paradise they had dis- 
covered embosomed among the bleak mount- 
ains. Fresh bands of adventurers followed upon 
their track and confirmed the reports of their 
predecessors; and schemes were soon formed 
for an organized emigration to ‘‘ Wyoming on 
the Susquehanna.” 

According to the ethics of the times, three 
things were needed to constitute a valid claim 
to lands in savage countries. ‘These were, a 
grant from some Christian sovereign, a pur- 
chase of the Indian title to the soil, and actual 
occupation of some portion 
of the territory thus ac- 
quired. 

James I. had, a hundred 
and thirty years before, 
granted to the Plymouth 
Company all the lands be- 
tween the fortieth and for- 
ty-eighth degrees of lati- 
tude across the whole 
breadth of the continent 
from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, provided that they 
were not actually possess- 
ed by any other Christian 
prince or state. A portion 
of this grant was not long 
after assigned to the Con- 
yy’ necticut proprietors. It 

- covered a space of the 
breadth of Connecticut — 
say seventy miles—across 
the continent, from sea to 
sea. The Dutch province 
of New Netherlands, com- 
ing within these limits, was 
excepted by the terms of 
: the charter. Overleaping 
‘ the Dutch possessions, it 
was held that this grant 
gave a pre-emptive title to 
all the lands covered by it, 
- with all the ‘firm lands, 
* soils, grounds, havens, 
ports, rivers, waters, fish- 
ings, mines, minerals, pre- 
cious stones, quarries,” and 
so on, thereto belonging. 
It was a royal gift, had 
men known its value. The 
coal-mines of Pennsylva- 
nia, the corn-lands of 
Northern Ohio, half the 
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prairies of Indiana, Illinois, of Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, Brigham Young’s Salt Lake Paradise, 
and a goodly share of the gold mines of Cal- 
ifornia, were comprised in this grant; and, 
what was of more consequence, only three gen- 
erations ago, than all these, it embraced the 
fair Valley of Wyoming. 

In 1753 an association, entitled the Susque- 
hanna Company, was formed in Connecticut to 
purchase the Indian title and occupy the Valley 
of Wyoming. For the ‘full and ample con- 
sideration of two thousand pounds,” duly paid 
down on the stoop of Peter Lydius’s house at 
Albany, the chiefs of the Iroquois made over to 
this Company a tract of country sixty miles 
broad and one hundred and twenty miles long, 
more or less, with boundaries formally laid 
down, in terms which must have been quite in- 
comprehensible to the grantors. 

But the Yankees were not the only white 
men who had cast longing eyes toward Wyo- 
ming. Charles II., finding many more agreea- 
ble ways of spending his money than in paying 
his debts, had made to William Penn, the good 
Quaker—for so we must regard him, Macaulay 
to the contrary notwithstanding —a grant of 
lands covering this valley. The Iroquois, no- 
wise loth to touch the money of the Pennsyl- 
vanians as well as of the Yankees, had sold to 
them also their title to Wyoming; and a long 
and wearisome contest arose between the Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania claimants. 

Meanwhile hostilities arose among the In- 
dians, which resulted in clearing the valley of 
its Shawanese and Delaware inhabitants, leay- 
ing an open field for the whites to fight out 
their respective claims. 

One bright autumn day, when the warriors 
were out hunting in the mountains, the Shaw- 
anese women and children crossed to the Dela- 
ware side of the river to gather wild fruits. A 
quarrel arose among the children for the pos- 
session of a grasshopper, one of those large 
bright-winged insects which survive the early 
frosts. ‘The women took part with their chil- 
dren. Words were followed by blows, given 
with right good-will, and with other weapons 
than those furnished by nature. The Shawa- 
nese were driven off, leaving some of their num- 
ber dead on the river bank. The warriors of 
both tribes prepared to fight out the quarrel be- 
gun by their women. A great battle ensued ; 
the Shawanese were defeated, half of their war- 
riors were slain, and the remainder of the tribe 
sought refuge with their kindred in Ohio. Then 
came the bloody French and Indian war, in the 
course of which the first settlement at Wyoming 
was destroyed by the Delawares, who, fearing 
bloody reprisals, migrated westward. 

In 1769 the Connecticut Company again 
pushed forward their pioneers, who found Wy- 
oming occupied by the Pennsylvanians. They 
had divided the valley into two manors, and 
warned off the intruders. The Yankees per- 
sisted in claiming their rights, and a wearisome 
contest—known in the history of Wyoming as 





the first Pennamite war — continued for three 
years. The Pennsylvanians, under the com- 
mand of the bold and crafty Amos Ogden, 
swooped down upon the Yankees, and carried 
them to Easton jail, sixty miles away. But 
while he was absent others had filled their 
places, and were busily planting the fields. 
Ogden raised fresh forces, drove them away, 
and returned to Philadelphia to enjoy his vic- 
tory. Back came fresh hordes of the indefat- 
igable Yankees, and sent the Pennsylvanians 
about their business. Ogden hurries to the 
rescue, finds the enemy too strong, is forced to 
capitulate, while the victorious Yankees plant 
their spring corn, and regale themselves upon 
savory shad. But their planting was in vain, 
for before harvest-time Ogden is upon them 
again, storms their fort, takes possession of their 
crops, and leaves his men to enjoy their spoils. 
One night in mid-winter the Pennsylvanians are 
roused from sleep by a shout of ‘‘ Hurrah for 
King George!” and before they well know what 
it means they find themselves prisoners. Back 
comes Ogden to meet the unconquerable Yan- 
kee3, and the contest lasts, with various for- 
tunes, all that winter and the following spring 
and summer. But at last the Pennsylvanians 
are shut up in a stockade, fairly starved into 
terms, and forced to surrender, leaving the 
Yankees in quiet possession of the coveted val- 
ley. 

This contest was, after all, not a bloody one, 
and is worthy of record mainly from the prin- 
ciple involved. The Pennsylvanian proprie- 
tors wished to lay the country out into manors, 
to be settled by tenants under leases. The 
Yankees wished to be the absolute owners of 
the land which they cultivated and defended. 
They cared little whether they lived under the 
laws of Pennsylvania or of Connecticut; but 
they did care whether they were to be freehold- 
ers or feudal tenants. 

The Yankees, thus left in possession of the 
coveted valley, proceeded to establish a govern- 
ment upon the good old democratic model of 
New England. Town meetings were ordained, 
military companies organized, a free school es- 
tablished, and godly Mr. Jacob Johnson, of 
Groton, in Connecticut, was invited to be their 
Gospel minister, with the promise of fifty acres 
of land and a salary of sixty pounds —to be 
raised to a hundred at some future day. A 
whipping-post was set up and stocks were built 
for the due punishment of evil-doers. Any one 
who should be convicted of the high-handed 
crimes of adultery, burglary, or counterfeiting, 
or of selling liquor to an Indian, was to be ex- 
pelled from the colony, with forfeiture of his 
goods and chattels. 

This was that golden age of which Campbell 
has sung, when, if we may put faith in the poet, 
the happy shepherd swains had naught to do 
but to feed their flocks on green declivities, 0: 
skim the lake with light canoe, from morn to 
eve, till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, with 
timbrel, when, beneath the forests brown, the 
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lovely maidens would the dance renew; and 
aye those sunny mountains half-way down would 
echo flageolet from some romantic town; and 
one venerable man, beloved of all, was Judge, 
unquestioned, in patriarchal hall. 

This is the poet’s picture. Let us turn to 
that of the sober historian : 

The main fort had been put in a state of de- 
fense, and was made the head-quarters of the 
settlement. Within were built log-huts, of a 
single story. Those of Butler and Denison, 
who were, by common consent, the leading 
men, and whose names oftenest occur in the 
records of the town meetings as ‘‘ moderators 
for the business of the day,” adjoined each oth- 
er. Next came the store of Matthias Hollen- 
back, who had come to Wyoming when but sev- 
enteen years of age, though a man in strength 
of body and mind. When he first caught sight 
of the fair valley he flung his hat into the air, 
shouting, ‘‘ Hurrah! that’s the place for me!” 
Some of his comrades laughed at the enthusi- 
asm of the boy. ‘‘ Never mind,” said others ; 
‘* he'll do well enough.” And well enough he 
did. He commenced business as a trader in 
the simple wares required by the settlers, pros- 
pered in all his undertakings, fought during the 
Revolutionary war, rose to a seat on the bench, 
and died, in 1829, the wealthiest man in North- 
ern Pennsylvania. Next to this store, which 
was, of course, a very different affair from the 
plain, old-fashioned residence which he built 
for himself long after, was the boarding-house 
of Joseph Sprague. In one corner stood the 
samp-mill—a stump of a tree, in which a hole 
had been burned out, with a huge pestle work- 
ed by a spring pole. In this was pounded the 
corn for the Johnny-cakes and samp. For oth- 
er supplies the host would load his horse with 
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wheat, follow the bridle-road over the mount- 
ains to the Delaware River, get his grist ground, 
buy a few spices and a keg of rum, and return 
with his load. The “ground flour” was not 
for general use ; it was reserved for special oc- 
casions, or for emigrants of note who came 
from Connecticut. This boarding-house was 
for a while an indispensable institution, for as 
late as 1772 there were but five white women 
in the settlement. After an early breakfast the 
men went forth armed to their work in the 
fields. 

In the early years they were not unfrequent- 
ly threatened with famine. In February, 1773, 
the provisions at Wilkesbarre were so nearly ex- 
hausted that it was found necessary to send five 
men to Stroudsburg, fifty miles away, for sup- 
plies. Marching through the wilderness, and 
swimming the half-frozen streams, they reach- 
ed their destination, loaded themselves with a 
hundred pounds of flour each, and made their 
toilsome way back to their famished friends. 
The annual arrival of shad, in a few weeks, re- 
moved all fears of famine until the next har- 
vests were gathered. Wives and sweet-hearts 
were sent for from their Connecticut homes, 
and plenty reigned in Wyoming. 

The Pennsylvania proprietors, indeed, threat- 
ened a little trouble now and then; but the 
revolutionary storm, which was slowly gather- 
ing, gave them little leisure to attend to their 
interests in this remote quarter. The Wyoming 
people for a while maintained an independent 
existence; but at length, fortified by high legal 
opinions from England, Connecticut took the 
valley under her jurisdiction; and during the 
whole Revolutionary war it was recognized as a 
part of that State. Yet so remote was the set- 
tlement that, for all practical purposes, the Val- 
ley of Wyoming was an 
independent communi- 
ty. The legislation of 
the town meetings was 
framed after New En- 
gland models. Sumptu- 
ary laws were passed, 
which give us an idea of 
the internal state of the 
settlement. Laboring 
women were to be paid 
six shillings a week for 
spinning; men at farm- 
ing were to have five 
shillings and threepence 
a day during the sum- 
mer months; good flan- 
nel, woven in a 36-reed, 
was from five to eight 
shillings a yard; beaver 
hats, of the best, were 
four pounds; shad six- 
pence apiece; eggs eight- 
pence a dozen; tobac- 
co ninepence a pound; 
taverners, for a dinner of 
the best, might charge 
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two shillings. Metheglin was so much a gallon, 
strong beer so much a barrel; a mug of flip, 
‘*with two gills of rum in it,” was so much; 
and so on, through a hundred items, showing 
that there must have been no trifling produc- 
tion and trade even in articles of luxury in this 
remote settlement. 

When the tidings of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill reached Wyoming, the people, in town 
meeting assembled, unanimously resolved to 
adhere to the American cause. A committee 
was appointed to watch the proceedings of cer- 
tain interlopers, Wintermoots, Pawlings, Van- 
alstynes, Vangorders, Secords, and the like, 
with unmistakable Dutch names, who were 
more than suspected of being Tories at heart. 
The committee performed their duties in no very 
gentle manner, and awakened a thirst for re- 
venge, which was before long to be satisfied. 
Powder and lead were purchased at public cost, 
a reward of ten pounds was offered to the first 
person who would manufacture ten pounds of 
good saltpetre, and the inhabitants were urged 
to build forts and stockades. ‘Two companies 
of soldiers were raised, to be stationed at prop- 
er points for the defense of the valley; but 
when the reverses of 1777 took place near New 
York, these companies were directed to join the 
main army. ‘The order was promptly obeyed, 
though it took away a great part of the able- 
bodied men of the settlement. 

For two years hostilities were waged at a dis- 
tance, but when the Six Nations took up arms 
for the English the tide of war rolled toward 
Wyoming. Congress was urged to send the 
men from the valley back. The request was 
denied ; the main army must not now be weak- 
ened. The commissioned officers resigned, and, 
with twenty or thirty men who went away with 
or without leave, returned to defend their own 
homes. 

In the spring of 1778 scouts reported that 
hostile Indians were prowling about. The forts 
were strengthened, military companies were or- 
ganized, and armed as well as possible ; old men 
and boys enrolled themselves; the women re- 
moved the floors of their houses, dug up the 
earth beneath, leached it, collected the saltpe- 
tre, pounded up charcoal and sulphur, mixed 
them together, and added to their scanty supply 
of powder. Nothing remained but to await the 
storm that was gathering around the valley. 

Late in June tidings came that a large force 
of Tories and Indians was descending the Sus- 
quehanna. Scouts were sent out, who found 
the dead bodies of the Harding family scalped 
and mutilated. They had been shot down while 
at work in the fields. The greater part of the 
Americans mustered at Forty Fort, on the west- 
ern bank of the river, leaving only a few men to 
guard the remaining posts. All told, there were 
two hundred and thirty enrolled men, besides 
seventy old men and boys, who at the utmost 
need could bear arms. There was but one can- 
non in the valley, and, as they had no balls, 
this was only of service as an alarm-gun. 





The enemy entered the valley, burning and 
murdering on the way. They consisted of 
some four hundred British provincials, under 
the command of Colonel John Butler—known 
as “Indian Butler,” to distinguish him from 
Zebulon Butler, who commanded the Ameri- 
cans—and six or seven hundred Indians, led by 
the Seneca chief Giengwahtoh—‘“‘ He that walks 
in Smoke.” With these came Catharine Mon- 
tour, known as ‘‘Queen Esther,” an old half- 
breed, who exercised almost unbounded sway 
over the Indians. The fort built by the sus- 
pected Wintermoots was given up to them at 
once; it was, in fact, built for their use rather 
than against them. 

On the 3d of July a council of war was held 
at Forty Fort. Zebulon Butler and Denison, 
the colonels in command, wished to postpone 
the battle. Though the numbers of the enemy 
were unknown, it was evident that they greatly 
exceeded their own; reinforcements were re- 
ported to be on the way, who would probably 
arrive in a few days, and their aid would prob- 
ably secure a victory. On the other hand it 
was urged that the enemy, if unchecked, would 
capture the outlying forts, one by one, and the 
fate of the Hardings showed what mercy was to 
be expected; there was no knowing when as- 
sistance would arrive; those who had detained 
the Wyoming companies so long, and against 
such urgent remonstrances, would not hurry 
them back now. They must depend on God 
and themselves alone; their only hope was to 
attack and defeat the enemy. It was, more- 
over, plainly intimated that the wish of the Col- 
onel to defer fighting proceeded from cowardice. 
Butler, an old soldier, who had fought in the 
French and Indian war, was touched by this 
insinuation. ‘*I tell you,” he said, ‘‘ that we 
are going into great danger; but I can go as far 
as any of you.” 

At three o’clock on that July afternoon the 
men were mustered for the march. Before one 
of the cabins in the fort pails of water and a sin- 
gle bottle of rum had been provided for their re- 
freshment. They marched past in companies; 
the rum was hardly tasted, but each man drank 
of the water; to more than half it was their last 
draught. ‘Then the doomed band passed out. 
The enemy, prepared for their approach, lay 
concealed among the shrubs and bushes. ‘‘ We 
have come out to fight,” said Butler, who led 
the right; ‘‘stand the first shock, and the In- 
dians will give way. Every man to his duty.” 
‘* Be firm,” said Denison, on the left; ‘‘every 
thing depends on the first shock.” Just as the 
action began three men rode up in hot haste. 
They were officers who had left their company 
fifty miles below, and had ridden all the previous 
night and that day through the Great Swamp. 
They had stopped for a moment at the fort. 
‘*We are faint,” they said; ‘‘we have eaten 
nothing all day.” Snatching a hasty morsel 
they rode on, overtook their friends, and were 
all three killed in the fight. 

The battle began. For a brief space the Amer- 
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icans had the advantage. The British line gave 
way, in spite of the efforts of John Butler, who, 
with his head bound around with a handker- 
chief, endeavored to restrain his men. This 
was on our right. But our left was terribly 
galled by the fire of the Indians, who lay hidden 
in the bushes, completely outflanking us. Den- 
ison ordered his men to change their position, 
falling back so as to present their front to the 
enemy. ‘The order was misunderstood to be a 
command to retreat, and the entire wing fell 
into confusion. In vain Butler endeavored to 
restore confidence. ‘‘ Don’t leave me, my chil- 
dren,” he cried, riding between the fires, ‘‘ and 
the victory will be ours!” It was too late. The 
Indians sprang from their coverts in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and rushed on the wavering ranks 
with fearful yells. In a few minutes our entire 








left was in full flight. A few men stood firm. 
** See!” said Westover to George Cooper, ‘‘ our 
men are retreating; shall we go too?” “I'll 
have one more shot,” was the reply; and an In- 
dian fell dead. ‘Now, come!” said Westover. 
‘*T’ll load first,” answered Cooper. Before he 
had time to do this the Indians had dashed for- 
ward after the fugitives, leaving him behind un- 
harmed. 

The right stood their ground a little longer. 
“The day is lost,” said an officer to Captain 
Hewitt; ‘‘the Indians are sixty rods in our 
rear; shall we retreat?” No,” replied Hewitt, 
with an oath. ‘‘ Drummer, strike up!” The 
words had hardly been spoken when he fell 
dead, striving to rally his men. It was all in 
vain; the odds against them were too great. In 
half an hour from the firing of the first shot all 
was lost. The fugi- 
tives, cut off from the 
fort by the flanking 
party of Indians, flung 
away their arms and 
fled toward the broad 
river. Some swam over 
and escaped. Others 
were shot down, or ta- 
ken prisoners and re- 
served fortorture. Of 
the three hundred and 
twenty who marched 
out that afternoon, two 
hundred were killed in 
the flight or the pur- 
suit, Or were massa- 
cred during the night. 
Six captains led their 
companies into ac- 
tion; all were killed 
at the head of their 
men—not one in the 
pursuit. 

Butler was among 
the last to fly. As he 
galloped after the fu- 
gitives he overtook 
Rufus Bennet, a lad of 
seventeen, hotly pur- 
sued by two Indians, 
one of whom was close 
uponhim. The youth 
laid hold of the long 
tail of his command- 
er’s horse to aid him 
in his flight. The yur- 
suers kept at their 
speed, and hardly lost 
ground. They were 
sure that the boy could 
not long keep his hold, 
and would fall an easy 
prey. Just then Butler 
caught sight of Rich- 
ard Inman, one of the 
best shots in the val- 
ley, who had fallen 
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THE FEATEIOIDE'S FATE. 


behind on the march, and had not been en- 
gaged in the fight. ‘‘Inman,” he shouted, 
“shoot that Indian!” The rifle rose with a 
steady aim—the foremost Indian fell dead, his 
comrade turned back, and the boy escaped. 
Butler distanced the pursuers, reached the fort 
with the tidings of the disaster, crossed the riv- 
er the next day to the fort at Wilkesbarre, and, 
seating his wife behind him on his horse, fled 
from the valley. He had fought bravely during 
the war, and had abundant reasons for not wish- 
ing to be made a prisoner. 

Some of the fugitives swam over to Mono- 
casy Island, whither they were followed by 
their pursuers and killed. Among these was 
Henry Pencil, whose brother John was among 
the Tories. The Tory caught a glimpse of his 
brother hidden among the willows. ‘So, it is 
you,” he said, presenting his gun. The fugi- 
tive begged for his life, promising to serve his 
brother as long as he lived. ‘All this is 
mighty well,” replied the 
brother; ‘“‘but you are a 
damned rebel ;” and shot him 
dead on the spot. The In- 
dians themselves were struck 
with horror, and looked with 
suspicion at the fratricide. 
When the Tories were finally 
driven from the country, he 
went to Canada. There he 
was twice attacked by wolves, 
and rescued by the Indians. 
They came to regard him as 
stricken with a curse, and re- 
solved thereafter to leave him 





to his fate. ‘‘ He too wicked,” they said; “ the 
Great Spirit angry ; Indian no more help him.” 
He was a third time attacked by a pack of 
wolves. The Indians, true to their resolution, 
would not save him, and he was torn in pieces 
by the beasts. 

Every general picture must be composed from 
a variety of separate incidents; and the histo- 
rians of Wyoming have recorded a multitude of 
thrilling adventures which befell the unhappy 
victims of the battle and the massacre. Happy 
indeed were those who were put to death on the 
spot; for a fate more terrible than death awaited 
those whose lives were spared for atime. They 
were reserved for the tortures with which the 
savages were wont to avenge their slain com- 
trades. One was thrown alive upon a burning 
pile, and held down until he expired. Others 
were subjected to the extremity of torture in 
other forms. Those who watched from the 
opposite side of the river saw the gloom of the 
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night lit up with the glare of the fires by which 
their captive neighbors were slowly consumed ; 
and their nostrils were filled with the stench 
from burning bodies. Queen Esther had been 
well educated, and had acquired many of the 
amenities of civilized life. She had visited 
Philadelphia, and mingled in cultivated society. 
She had apparently deprecated hostilities be- 
tween her people and the whites, and not many 
months before had saved the lives of some of 
the Wyoming people who had visited her town. 
But one of her sons had been killed a few days 
before the battle. This had aroused the latent 
savage within her, and she resolved upon a 
bloody sacrifice to his manes. On the night 
of the battle sixteen prisoners were brought be- 
fore her. They were seated one by one on a 
large stone, and the old woman dashed out 
their brains with her own trembling hands. 
Eleven of the number had thus been slaughtered. 
The next in turn would be Lebbeus Hammond 
and Joseph Elliott. A look passed between 
them; their resolve was taken. With a sud- 
den jerk they flung off the grasp of those who 
held them, and bounded away. The Indians 
were taken by surprise, and neglected to fire 
upon them; before they had recovered their 
senses so as to pursue, the fugitives were far 
away. Both escaped, and were able to tell the 
story of the fate of their companions. The 
stone upon which the slaughter took place is 
still shown near the battle-field. It bears to 
this day the name of ‘‘ Queen Esther’s Rock.” 
A portion of it is of a reddish hue, and the 
credulous see in this discoloration the inefface- 
able stain of human blood. Around another 
similar stone nine bodies were found; but no 
one escaped to narrate the details of the tragedy 
there enacted. 
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The night closed gloomily around Wyoming. 
One by one the fugitives reached the scattered 
forts with the tidings that all was lost. There 
could have been hardly a household which had 
not lost a father or son or brother, Of more 
than twenty families two had fallen. Some had 





suffered still more severely. Of the Coreys and 
Inmans three were killed. Of the Gore family 
five sons and two sons-in-law had marched out 
from the fort that afternoon. Three of the 
sons and the two sons-in-law lay dead on the 
field. Another son was sorely wounded, but 
escaped. As he lay hidden in the bushes he 
heard the tread of men approaching him. ‘It 
has been a sore day for the Yankees,” said one. 
“It has indeed,” replied another; ‘‘ blood 
enough has been shed.” The speaker was 
Butler, the Tory commander. From the family 
of a farmer named Weeks seven men had gone 
out to the battle ; all of whom were killed. The 
next day a band of Indians came to the farm- 
house, and ordered the aged owner to decamp. 
‘* How can I go?” he asked; ‘ you have killed 
my whole family.” They gave him three days 
to remove, aud then destroyed his home by fire. 

Many women and children had been left at 
Wilkesbarre and the other posts on the east side 
of the river. The men had been hastily sum- 
moned by the alarm-gun to cross the stream to 
meet the enemy. Here all was wild alarm and 
affright. Instant flight, before the Indians were 
upon them, seemed the only recourse. Women 
and children started wildly through the swamp, 
hoping to gain the settlements on the Delaware, 
sixty miles distant. They fled singly, in groups, 
or in companies, as chance threw them togeth- 
er. In one company were a hundred women 
and children, with but a single man to aid and 
encourage them. Behind them were the sav- 
ages; before was a desolate wilderness, where 
the Indian trail wound through swamps and 
morasses, unbroken by a single human habita- 
tion. Few had furnished themselves with pro- 
vision for the journey, and many suffered the 
extremity of hunger. Brave George Cooper, 
who would have “‘ one more shot” before he left 
the fatal field, saw upon the ground a few grains 
of meal, which some one had dropped in pass- 
ing. He fiung himself upon his face and lapped 
them up with his tongue. Many, probably, 
owed their lives to the forethought and courage 
of Matthias Hollenback. He had escaped from 
the fight and the massacre; flinging away his 
clothes, he swam the river. On the bank he 


- | found a comrade who had saved his hunting- 


shirt and a pair of trowsers. Borrowing one 
of these garments, he made his way through 
the darkness to Kingston Fort, whence, with- 
out waiting for rest, he pushed on to meet Cap- 
tain Spaulding’s company, who were on their 
way to the valley. He hoped to get them into 
the fort in time to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Spaulding refused to ad- 
vance, but a part of his men volunteered to ac- 
company Hollenback. When they reached the 
brow of the mountain they found they were too 
late. The forts had been given up, and Hollen- 
back could see the smoke rising from his own 
burning dwelling. He hurried back to Spaul- 
ding’s camp, loaded a horse with provisions, 
and pushed on after the starving fugitives who 


| were making their way through the wilderness. 
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The first company whom he overtook were a 
woman, with her six children, seated upon the 
ground, famished and in despair. Giving food 
to each, and scarcely waiting to listen to their 
thanks and blessings, he hastened after others 
who were in equal need. 

Among the fugitives were old people, and 
infants, and women great with child. Some 
sank on the way. One woman bore her infant 
at her breast. It grew weaker momently. She 
seated herself for a moment to see it draw its 
last breath. She could not dig a grave for her 
darling, and would not leave its body to be de- 
voured by wolves; so she bore it in her arms 
for twenty miles. Women were seized with 
labor-pangs in the swamp. In one company 
there happened to be a horse. A sheet was 
hastily arranged, and the mother, with her in- 
fant of a few minutes 
old, were placed in it, 
and hurriedon. An- 
other company, which 
left the valley some 
days later, consisted 
of Ebenezer Marcy, 
his infirm wife, and 
five young children. 
The father bore a bun- 
dle containing a few 
blankets and the cher- 
ished Family Bible. 
Their scanty store of 
provisions was ex- 
hausted before the 
journey was done. 
The children picked 
berries by the way, 
the mother hobbled 
along by the aid of a 
Staff, striving to allay 
the pangs of hunger 
by chewing some es- 
culent root. Her hour 
of trial came on as 
the darkness closed 
around, and a daugh- 
ter was born. Early 
in the morning they 
all set out on their 
way, the father carry- 
ing the new-born 
child. They walked 
sixteen miles that day 
before reaching a hu- 
man habitation. <A 
conveyance was then 
procured, and in a 
week the whole fam- 
ily reached Fishkill, 
on the Hudson River, 
ahundred miles away. 
The mother ‘‘ took to 
her bed for the great- 
er part of the next 
day,” and then set 
about repairing the 
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tattered garments of her children. The little 
** wood girl,” as the child was called, received 
the name of ‘‘ Thankful,” in commemoration 
of the peril from which she had escaped in the 
first hours of her life. 

Such were a few of the incidents which char- 
acterized the flight from Wyoming. The swamp 
through which the great body of the fugitives 
passed is still called ‘‘ The Shades of Death.” 
It is a gloomy and desolate region even now, 
where the gray eagle wheels undisturbed, the 
bear makes his lair, and the wild deer roam at 
will. For mile upon mile there is no trace of 
human life except the occasional cabins of the 
lumbermen, and now and then a solitary clear- 
ing, where a few acres have been painfully re- 
deemed from the poverty of nature. 

The morning of the 4th of July broke gloom- 
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ily over the Valley of Wyoming. Butler sum- 
moned Forty Fort to surrender. The terms of 
capitulation were soon arranged. The inhab- 
itants were to give up their arms, surrender the 
public stores, and remain neutral during the 
war, retaining peaceable possession of their 
farms, and Butler was to use his influence to 
preserve their property from plunder. On the 
morning of the 5th, Butler, with his Rangers, 
marched in at one gate, and the Indians at the 
other. The Seneca chief glared around sus- 
piciously, as though apprehending a snare. 
Queen Esther addressed Denison in a taunting 
manner, but was checked by the British com- 
mander. ‘* Women should be seen, not heard,” 
said he. Among the prisoners he saw Boyd, a 
deserter from the British. ‘‘ Boyd,” he said 
to him, ‘‘ go to that tree!” The poor fellow 
claimed to be treated as a prisoner of war. 
** Go to the tree, Sir!” repeated Butler, stern- 
ly. He obeyed, and was shot down at a signal 
from Butler. No other life was taken after the 
capitulation. The stories of subsequent mas- 
sacres which were reported at the time, and 
which made their way into the histories of the 
day, and have since been repeated, were sheer 
fabrications. 

Butler soon found that in guaranteeing the 
property of the people he had promised more 
than he could perform. The Indians laid hands 
on cvery thing which came in their way. One 
tvok a fancy to Denison’s gay hunting-shirt, and 
he was forced to give it up. Another plunder- 
ed him of his beaver hat. ‘‘ They took our 
feather beds,” says Mrs. Myers, whose narra- 
tive, taken down from her own lips, forms one 
of the most interesting portions of Dr. Peck’s 
History, “ and ripping open the ticks, crammed 
in the plunder, consisting mostly of fine cloth- 
ing, and throwing them over their horses, went 
off. A squaw came riding up with ribbons 
stringing from her head over her horse’s tail. 
Some of the squaws would have one, two, or 
three bonnets, generally back side before. One 
rode off astride of mother’s side-saddle — that, 
too, wrong end foremost—with mother’s scarlet 
cloak hanging before her, tied at the back of 
her neck.” The good woman managed to save 
the clothing which she had on by a hazardous 
exhibition of spirit. A filthy old squaw en- 
deavored to take some article from her person, 
and received a blow in the face which felled her 
to the ground. Springing up, she renewed the 
contest, but was soon worsted. The savages 
took this in good part, patting the victor on 
the back, and complimenting her as a “ good 
squaw,” while the discomfited hag sneaked 
away. The Indian women, in fact, were far 
worse than the men. One old squaw came 
prowling about with sixteen scalps strung on a 
stick. She said she had been scalping Yankees 
all night, and was tired out. She was soon 
mounted astride of a lean horse, with a look- 
ing-glass in one hand and her string of scalps 
in the other, and so paraded back and forth be- 
fore the stockade. 





Butler, with his troops, soon left the valley. 
The Indians scattered themselves in every di- 
rection, destroying every thing which they could 
not carry off. The cattle were turned into the 
corn-fields, the houses were plundered and 
burned. A few that stood near the fort at 
Wilkesbarre were spared, but every other dwell- 
ing in the valley was destroyed. Their work 
of devastation accomplished, the Indians re- 
turned to their homes. 

In a few weeks the fugitives began to return, 
in order to secure such of their crops as had es- 
caped destruction. In October they undertook 
to gather the remains of their comrades who 
had fallen, and to give them decent burial. 
The weather had been so hot and dry that the 
mutilated corpses were shriveled up and inof- 
fensive. They could be recognized only by the 
clothing that remained upon them. They were 
taken up with pitchforks, and deposited in a 
common grave, which remained unmarked for 
more than half a century. At last a granite 
monument was erected over the spot, bearing 
appropriate inscriptions, and recording the 
names of those who fell in that fatal battle. 





WYOMING MONUMENT. 


During the remainder of the war Wyoming 
was harassed by prowling bands of Indians. 
No man who went into the fields in the morn- 
ing had any security that he would not be way- 
laid, shot, and scalped before night. Scarcely 
a month passed which was not marked by some 
murder committed by the marauding savages. 

Among the few settlers who remained in the 
valley during all these troubles was a worthy 
Quaker named Jonathan Slocum. As a non- 
combatant he thought himself safe from attack, 
and his house was, besides, close by the fort at 
Wilkesbarre. One November morning he had 
gone out into the fields. At home were his wife 
their four children, a couple of lads whose fa- 
ther had been carried away by the Indians, and 
a negro servant-girl. Three Delawares crept 
up to the house, shot one of the lads and scalped 
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him on the threshold 
with the knife which 
he had been sharp- 
ening. The oldest 
child, a daughter of 
nine, caught up her 
infant brother and fled 
to the fort, unpursued. 
The savages seized 
the other children—a 
lame boy, and Fran- 
ces, a fair-haired girl 
of five —“ Little Red- 
head,” as her brothers 
were wont to call her. 
The mother begged 
that the boy might 
be left. ‘He is 
lame,” she said, “and 
can do you no good.” 
The savages released 
him, but carried off 
the negro girl, the 
brother of the slain 
lad, and little Fran- 
ces. Before aid could 
be summoned from 
the fort they had dis- 
appeared in the for- 
est. 

A few weeks later 
the good Quaker him- 
self, with his father- 
in-law, were shot 
down while at work 
in the fields. Years 
passed; the dead were 
forgotten, but the mo- 
ther’s heart never 
ceased to yearn for 
her fair-haired child, 
who had been borne 
away to a fate which 
seemed worse than 
death. Her sons grew 
up and _ prospered. 
Year after year they 
persevered in inqui- : 
ries and searches for their lost sister. ‘They 
traversed the forests between the Susquehanna 
and the Great Lakes, visited Canada and the 
Far West, offering large rewards for tidings; 
but all in vain. Captives who had been car- 
ried away by the Indians were not unfrequent- 
ly heard of, but close inquiry showed that none 
of these was the one for whom they sought. 
One of these was taken home with them, and 
kindly cared for. ‘‘Stay with me,” said the 
mother, ‘‘as long as thee pleases; perhaps 
some one else may extend the like kindness to 
my dear Frances.” 

The mother went to her grave sorrowing, full 
of years. The lame boy who had been spared, 
and the infant who had been saved by his sis- 
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ter, became gray-headed men, before the vail 
which had hidden the fate of their lost sister | 





was strangely lifted. A traveler chanced, in 
1835, to pass the night at a Miami village in 
Indiana. He was hospitably entertained in the 
best house. The head of the family was an 
old woman known as Maconaqua, ‘‘ The Little 
Bear.” She had two daughters and a son-in- 
law—a tall, handsome half-breed—all of whom 
treated the old woman with the most unbound- 
ed deference. Though she spoke only the In- 
dian language, and was apparently an Indian, 
something about her convinced the traveler that 
she was of the white race. He succeeded in 
winning her confidence, and she imparted to 
him her story. Her father was a white man, 
who wore a broad-brimmed hat, and lived on 
the Susquehanna River. His name was Slo- 
cum. She had been carried away many years 
ago by the Delaware Indians. She was a child 
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then. She had lived with them ever since; 
they had been kind to her, and she had been 
very happy. She had married a chief, who was 
dead now. She had white brothers and sisters; 
but they must all be dead, and she must soon 
die, for she was old and feeble. 

The traveler wrote to the post-master at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, stating these facts, and 
urging that they should be published. The let- 
ter was flung aside unnoticed. Two years aft- 
er the post-master died, and the letter was found 
among his papers. It was published in a news- 
paper, a copy of which reached Wyoming. In- 
quiries were made, and it was found that this 
old Indian woman, who could be no other than 
the lost Frances Slocum, still lived. 

Three of the Slocum family set out at once 
to visit their long-lost kinswoman. Two of 
them were the brother who had been carried to 
the fort, and the sister who had saved him. They 
found her at herhome. For some time she was 
cold and suspicious. She could not believe that 
they were the brother and sister who had been 
children with her half a century ago. They 
must be schemers who wished to get possession 
of her personar herland. Still she told them 
her story. Her father’s name was Slocum; he 
was a small man, with sandy hair and freckled 
face. He wore a large-brimmed hat. He lived 
near a fort by a great river. Three Indians 





MACONAQUA. 





took her away when she was a child, many 
winters ago. She had brothers and sisters. One 
of her brothers had accidentally hammered off 
her finger nail, and it had never grown since. 
This last was a token which the Slocums had 
fixed upon as a sure sign by which they could 
recognize their sister. There was the disfig- 
ured finger. The identification was complete. 

By slow degrees they won her confidence. 
But she resolutely refused all their invitations 
to return with them, even for a visit. 

“TI can not go,” she said; ‘‘I have always 
lived with the Indians; I am used to them; I 
wish to live and die with them. My husband 
and my boys are buried here, and I can not 
leave them. I have a house and land, two 
daughters, a son-in-law, and grandchildren. I 
was a sapling when they took me. It is all 
gone past. I should not be happy with my 
white relatives. I am glad to see them; but I 
can not go. Why should I go and be like a 
fish out of water?” 

‘*No,” said ‘‘ Cut-Finger,” her eldest daugh- 
ter. ‘‘Shecan not go. The deer can not live 
out of the forest.” 

** Yellow-Leaf,” the younger daughter, as- 
sented. ‘‘Our mother,” said she, “‘can not 
go, even on a visit; for the fish dies quickly 
out of water.” 

Maconaqua was of small stature, not much 
bent; she wore her hair club- 
bed behind, and was dressed 
in a calico short-gown, with 
a white Mackinaw blanket, 
a fold of blue cloth around 
her body, red leggins, and 
buckskin moccasins. In 
dress, manner, habits, and 
modes of thought she was an 
Indian. Yet now and then 
some vague reminiscences 
of her childish habits would 
appear. After every meal 
the dishes were washed by 
her daughters, and the room 
was carefully swept. Her 
mother had taught her to 
do so, she said, and she had 
taught her daughters. She 
was rich in a rude way, had 
fertile lands, a comfortable 
house, horses, cattle, and 
poultry, convenient furni- 
ture, an abundance of trink- 
ets, clothes enough to stock 
a country store, and a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

Her brother and sister left 
her, half-pleased and half- 
saddened by the condition 
in which they had found her. 
The brother visited her again 
some two years later accom- 
panied by his two daughters. 
She received them gladly, 
and said if he would come to 
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her she would give him half her land; but she 
would not go with him. Not long after arrange- 
ments were made to remove the Miami Indians 
farther to the West. The story of Frances 
Slocum had been made widely known, and by 
the special exertions of Mr. Bidlack—a genuine 
Wyoming name—the Representative from that 
district, aided by John Quincy Adams, a bill was 
passed, securing to Maconaqua and her heirs a 
tract of land a mile square, embracing the home 
in which she had so long lived. But she grew 
weary when her Red kindred had gone, and said 
she wished to live no longer. She died in 1847, 
and is buried near the confluence of the Mis- 
sisinewa and the Wabash rivers. 

Among the many adventures narrated by the 
historians of Wyoming, none perhaps exceeds 
in interest the story of the escape of Hammond 
and the Bennets from 
their Indian captors. 
Lebbeus Hammond 
was one of the two 
who had escaped from 
the massacre at Es- 
ther’s Rock. He, with 
Thomas Bennet, and 
his son Andrew, a lad 
of fourteen, were sur- 
prised by a party of 
Indians. It was in 
March, and the snow 
lay waist-deep in the 
woods, but the Indians 
hurried their captives 
on. At night they 
were secured by slen- 
der poles laid across 
them, with an Indian 
lying upon each end. 
The fate which await- 
ed them was indicated 
too plainly to be mis- 
taken. Bennet had 
torn a button from his 
coat and wished to re- 
place it. ‘‘Fool, Ben- 
net,” said one of the 
captors; ‘‘only one 
day more. You die at 
Wyalusing.” Then 
they told the fate of 
Boyd, whom they had 
captured not long be- 
fore. They had cut 
off his fingers and toes 
one by one, and pluck- 
ed out his eyes, but 
could not extort from 
him a cry or a groan. 
“Boyd brave man,” 
they said. The pris- 
oners were left alone 
for a few minutes. 

** Hammond,” said 
Bennet, ‘‘ we must rise 
upon them to-night.” 
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‘Tt will be a great undertaking,” replied 
Hammond; ‘but it may be our last chance.” 

**We may succeed ; but if I am to die I will 
sell my life as dearly as possible.” 

The boy said nothing; but was ready for 
action. 

That night the prisoners were secured as 
usual. Toward morning they were relieved 
from the poles and suffered to walk about a lit- 
tle. Soon the Indians fell into a slumber, all 
except one who acted as watchman. He sat 
by the fire, roasting a deer’s head, and lazily 
picking out the dainty morsels. Now or never 
was the time. Hammond took his place qui- 
etly near an axe; the boy stood near where 
the guns were stacked; Bennet gained a spear 
unperceived, and cautiously approached the 
guard, who was nodding over his early break- 
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fast. In an instant the spear was driven 
through the body of the Indian, who fell forward 
into the fire. Hammond seized the axe and 
dashed in the skull of the savage who had 
boasted of the torture of Boyd. Another blow 
buried the axe in the neck of another savage 
who was endeavoring to rise. Bennet, leaving 
the spear in the body of his first victim, seized a 
hatchet and dealt murderous blows. The boy 
snapped three guns, one after another, at the 
enemy; not one would go off. A stout Indian 
rushed upon him, but the brave lad clubbing 
his musket buried the lock deep in the head 
of the savage. Five of the seven Indians lay 
dead. The two others fled, one desperately 
wounded by the boy. Bennet flung his hatchet 
at the other. It struck in his back, inflicting a 
ghastly wound. 

Still the victors were in imminent peril; they 
had no provisions, the weather was intensely 
cold, and the woods were full of prowling sav- 
ages, who might easily track them through the 
deep snow. Bennet was an old hunter, who 
knew the country, and led them over the ridges, 
carefully avoiding the Indian trails. They swam 
the half-frozen streams, stopping now and then 
to pick a few winter-green leaves in spots where 
the snow had drifted away, and reached their 
homes in three days. 

The Indian who had been wounded by young 
Bennet died in the woods. His companion, 
whom the elder Bennet had marked with the 
hatchet, was found lying insensible by a party 
of his tribe. He was brought to life, and told 
the story of the slaughter of his comrades. fev- 
en years after a treaty was negotiated with the 
Indians. Hammond, who was present, saw an 
old Indian with a crooked back walking about, 
whose face seemed familiar to him. He in- 
quired the cause of his stooping. 

‘* A Yankee tomahawked me at Wyoming,” 
was the sullen reply. 

George Ransom entered the Revolutionary 
army at the age of fourteen. His father was 
killed at Wyoming; his elder brother, whose 
arm was broken in the fight, escaped by swim- 
ming the river, diving under water when fired 
at from the shore. Young Ransom himself was 
with the company detailed to bury the dead ; 
among the corpses he found that of his father, 
recognizable by some portion of his dress. Two 
years after he was made prisoner by a party of 
Tories and Indians, and carried to the St. Law- 
rence, near Montreal. After some months of 
close captivity, he, with two others, succeeded 
in making a raft, and escaped to the American 
shore. A weary journey lay before them. For 
a week they traveled by night through a dense 
swamp, feeding upon frogs and snakes which 
they caught. One of them became exhausted, 
and declared that he could go no farther; his 
comrades endeavored to rouse him by threaten- 
ing to eat his flesh if he died. This succeeded for 
atime; but he soon gave out again, and urged his 
friends to leave him to his fate. It was better 
that he should die alone than that all should per- 





ish together. They built a rude booth by the 
side of a spring, gathered a pile of frogs, kindled 
a fire, and went their way. After many days’ 
hard travel they reached Poultney, in Vermont, 
where they found friends. Three weeks after, 
their comrade whom they had left behind made 
his appearance. Rest, water, and a diet of broil- 
ed frogs had recruited his strength, and he had 
followed on in their track. 

Ransom re-ertered the army, served through 
the war, then returned to Wyoming, married 
a wife, and began the world anew. For a time 
the young couple were poor enough. Until 
their crop of flax was grown they were sorely 
off for clothing. But necessity taught them in- 
vention. Ransom mowed down a luxuriant 
crop of nettles, rotted the stalks like hemp, and 
from the fibres his good wife wove cloth and 
made some indispensable garments. When his 
flax was ripe it was pulled, hastily rotted, spun, 
and woven. In just eight days from the time 
when it was pulled the young farmer rejoiced 
in a suit of clothes made from it by his thrifty 
wife. 

Ransom prospered in the world, became a 
man of note, and rose to the rank of Colonel in 
his regiment. Once, when he was far advanced 
in years, a young man ventured in his presence 
to speak disrespectfully of Washington. In a 
moment the cane of the veteran rose, and the 
young man lay sprawling on the ground. An 
action for assault was instituted. The fact 
could not be denied, and Ransom, pleading 
guilty, threw himself upon the mercy of the 
court. 

*¢ Colonel Ransom,” asked Matthias Hollen- 
back, who was one of the judges, ‘‘ where were 
you in 1777?” 

**In my father’s Company, with Washing- 
ton’s army.” 

** Where were you on the 3d of July, 1788?” 

‘* With Captain Spaulding, on my way to 
Wyoming.” 

** And the following summer ?” 

‘* With Sullivan, in the Lake Country, flog- 
ging the Indians.” 

** And the next fall and winter ?” 

‘*¢ A prisoner on the St. Lawrence.” 

** Well, Colonel, did you knock the man 
down ?” 

‘*T did, and would do it again under the like 
provocation.” 

‘** What was the provocation ?” 

‘The rascal abused the name of Washing- 
ton.” 

*¢ Colonel Ransom,” said the Judge, after due 
deliberation, ‘‘ the judgment of the court is that 
you shall be fined one cent, and that the prose- 
cutor shall pay the costs.” 

The close of the Revolutionary war brought 
no immediate peace to Wyoming. The valley 
had suffered fearfully during the contest. The 
entire population could not have excceded three 
thousand persons. Fully three hundred men 
—at least one-third of the able-bodied men— 
had been killed. The survivors were now to 
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be compelled to struggle for the possession of 
the homes which had been won at the cost of 
so much toil and blood. 

Pennsylvania had never acquiesced in the 
claim of Connecticut of jurisdiction over the 
Susquehanna country. The question was 
brought before the appropriate tribunal, by 
which it was decided in favor of Pennsylvania. 
Of this decision the people of Wyoming did 
notcomplain. If they could be secured in the 
peaceable possession of their homes, they cared 
not whether they were to be citizens of Penn- 
sylvania or of Connecticut. But they soon | 
found that their titles were not to be recognized. 
Their lands were granted anew, and they were 





to be expelled from their pleasant valley. Then 
ensued the long and weary contest known as the 
*¢ Second Pennamite war,” into the details of | 
which we have not space 
to enter. Those who 
indiscriminately praise 
the past at the expense 
of the present — who 
see in every instance of 
disorder a proof of 
national degeneracy — 
who are sure that land- 
jobbing, and Kansas 
troubles, and Anti-Rent 
disorders would never 
have occurred in the 
good old times of our 
fathers—will do well to 
read the story of Wyo- 
ming during the years 
that immediately fol- 
lowed the war for Inde- 
pendence, as told at 
length by Mr. Miner, 
in his minute History 
of Wyoming; or, more 
briefly, by Mr. Peck, in 
the excellent work be- 
fore us. 

The Pennsylvanian 
authorities sent com- 
missioners, backed by 
military force, to dis- 
possess the settlers.— 
These performed their 
functions in such a 
manner as to remind 
the people of the daysof 
Butler and Giengwah- 
toh. The settlers were 
insulted, their crops de- 
stroyed, their houses 
burned, their wives and 
children abused. At 
one time a hundred and 
fifty families were ex- 
pelled from their new- 
ly-built dwellings, and 
forced to fly on foot 80 
miles to the Lackawax- 
en settlements. The 
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Yankees, driven to desperation, resisted. The 
Connecticut Company, who claimed the right 
to the soil, poured in settlers, armed to ‘‘ man 
their claims.” The whole history of the times 
reads like a chapter from the story of Kansas 
of the present day. 

Among the early settlers of Wyoming were 
the Bidlack family. One son commanded a 
company at the battle, and was killed at the 
head of his men ; the father was soon after made 
prisoner by the Indians; another son, Benja- 
min, was with the army, in which he served 
during the war. 

Benjamin Bidlack was a stout, fearless, jolly 
fellow, who told a good story, sang a capital 
song, and was nowise averse to the bottle. He 
was too good a Yankee to be overlooked by the 
Pennsylvanians, and was carried off to Sunbu- 
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ry, and thrown into prison. He bore his ccn- 
finement in the jolliest manner; and it soon be- 
came the favorite amusement in Sunbury to as- 
semble about the jail, treat Ben Bidlack, and 
hear him sing. At first he was permitted to 
stand in the door of his cell to amuse them; 
then he was allowed to perform on the stoop. 
Day after day passed. Ben sang his songs, 
drank his grog, and retired to his cell when his 
auditors were ready to disperse. He seemed 
to enjoy his captivity; his captors certainly 
did. 

At length he announced that he had added a 
new song to his répertoire; it was called ‘‘ The 
Old Swaggering Man,” and was arouser. To 
do justice to it he must have plenty of room to 
act the part; he must have a stout cane, and 
the whole length of the stoop. 
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‘* Bring on the cane, and clear the stoop!” 
said the by-standers. 

Ben took the cane, and a fresh pull at the 
whisky-jug; he staggered back and forth, pour- 
ing forth verse after verse, each ending with the 
chorus, ‘‘ Here goes the Old Swaggering Man!” 
At last, as if resolved to outdo himself, he took 
another drink, staggered more wildly than ever, 
reached the end of the stoop, shouted out the 
familiar chorus—‘‘ Here goes the Old Stagger- 
ing Man!” and, suiting the action to the word, 
leaped from the stoop, bounded over a hgh 
fence, and disappeared in the direction of Wy- 
oming. 

Some of the Pennsylvanians laughed, some 
swore, and others followed the jailer a few rods 
in pursuit, but only caught a glimpse of his 
stalwart figure disappearing in the gloom. 
** There’s no use chas- 
ing him,” they said, 
as they came back; 
‘he can outrun a 
deer.” 

The next day it was 
noised abroad in Wy- 
oming that Ben Bid- 
lack had sung him- 
self out of Sunbury 
jail, and was at home 
safe and sound. 

Poor Ben Bidlack 
led for years an un- 
prosperous life.. The 
part of the “Old 
Swaggering Man” 
came quite too natu- 
ral to him. Men 
shook their heads as 
he passed, and regret- 
ted that there was lit- 
tle hope that his char- 
acter or his fortune 
would improve. He 
struggled long and 
vainly against inclina- 
tion and temptation. 
A higher strength 
came at length to aid 
his weakness. Meth- 
odist preachers made 
their way to Wyo- 
ming; the ‘Old 
Swaggering Man” was 
converted, and in due 
time became a preach- 
er of that denomina- 
tion. His old power 
of song remained, but 
the pious hymns of 
Charles Wesley re- 
placed the jovialstaves 
of his youth. He had 
found his true voca- 
tion, and in it passed 
the many remaining 
years of his life, hon- 
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ored and beloved. In 1825 he was called upon 
to deliver a Fourth of July oration. The surviv- 
ing soldiers of the Revolution gathered from far 
and near, each wearing a sprig of laurel at his 
button. The old man marched at their head as 
straight as an arrow, keeping time once more 
to the familiar strains of Yankee Doodle. His 
oration took the form of a sermon, from the 
text, ‘‘ For consider how great things the Lord 
hath done for you.” It was a stirring discourse ; 
the fire of his youth seemed renewed, as the 
veteran told the story of the struggle in which 
he had borne a part. 

The second Pennamite war lasted for years, 
with various fortune. The Yankees, repeated- 
ly driven off, returned with fresh numbers. The 
last engagement in which lives were lost took 
place on the 18th of October, 1784. The scene 
of this action is represented in the accompany- 
ing engraving. In the distance is seen the 
**Umbvella Tree,” whose shape and conspicu- 
ous position have long made it a landmark in 
the valley. The venerable house, half-hidden 
by trees, was built and occupied by Denison. 
“Last season, 1857,” says Dr. Peck, ‘it ex- 
changed its original red covering for a new 
white one, and but for its antique form and 
large chimney would now exhibit quite a mod- 
ern appearance.” The house on the left occu- 
pies the site of the block-houses from which the 
Yankees fired the last deadly shot in the Pen- 
namite war. The road which crosses the creek 
is the old road along which the patriot army 
marched to attack the Tories and Indians on 
the fatal 3d of July. 

But the troubles of Wyoming were not over. 





It was long before the settlers were placed in 
quiet possession of their lands. But as time 
passed wiser counsels prevailed. A compro- 
mise was entered upon, in virtue of which the 
original settlers were secured in the possession 
of their homes, and the long feud was finally 
healed. 

Things then moved on quietly for years, un- 
til it was discovered that Wyoming lay in one 
of the richest coal regions of Pennsylvania. 
Railways were then constructed which brought 
the secluded valley within a few hours’ easy 
ride from the sea-board. Yet still the most 
usual family names in Wyoming are those in- 
scribed on the monument which commemorates 
those who. fell in the battle of 1788. 

Half a century of peace and prosperity has 
almost effaced the memory of the troublous 
years that preceded, as another half century 
will efface the memory of the bitter contests 
that now rage around us. Hot,headed zealots 
and unscrupulous partisans were among our 
fathers, as they are with us, and will be with 
ourchildren. Their unjust schemes and selfish 
plans have died, are dying, and will die with 
them. The conservative element will in the 
end be too strong for them. 

Wyoming has beer singularly fortunate in 
its local historians. Mr. Miner gleaned from 
half-forgotten records, and gathered from the 
lips of the survivors of the heroic age the thou- 
sand minute details which enabled him to pre- 
sent an almost daguerreotypic picture of the 
Wyoming of the Revolution. Dr. Peck, wor- 
thily following his example, has made a wel- 
come addition to our historical literature. 
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CURRER BELL'S PEAR-TREE GARDEN, BRUSSELS. 


VAGABONDIZING IN BELGIUM. 
T noon, October 31, 1857, I committed my 
fortunes to the steadiness of the North Star 
and sailed for Southampton. I had taken my 
ticket on Friday (lucky day !), and, without the 
assistance of stevedores, had stowed all my real 
and personal estate in a vacant bunk, just over 
the one which my valuable though somewhat 
dilapidated body was to occupy during the 
nights of the voyage. A carpet-bag, contain- 
ing my wardrobe, library, etc., etc., and a faded 
blue cotton umbrella, constituted my luggage ; 
a big apple for each day the voyage was pro- 
phesied to last, and a bulky black bottle, filled 
up my invoice of stores. Thus equipped, and 
with thirty-eight dollars and sixty cents in my 
pocket, I set out to make the grand tour. 

With the usual unusual mixture of people 
of all nations (myself the only Yankee passen- 
ger) for our company; with the usual weather, 
‘‘much finer than could be expected at the 
time of year;” with the fogs on the Banks, 
and rain at the Devil’s Hole; with the usual 
‘mountains high” waves of fifteen feet alti- 
tude; with the usual grandeur of storm, and 





still grander calm; with rather more than the 
usual Aurora Borealis beauties shooting in tri- 
colored rays across the sky, swinging into great 
bows of beauty, gaudily fringing the passing 
cloud and glistening on the ragged wave-top ; 
with rather more than usual phosphoric glories 
dancing in broad spangles on the sea of ink 
around our bows, lighting up the distant sea- 
foam, and, like a river of molten silver, smok- 
ing, bubbling, rollicking in our wake ; with the 
usual longing to climb the white cliffs, and 
plant our feet on the green turf of Old En- 
gland; with the usual glance of admiration at 
the strength, the wealth, the glory of that iron- 
bound island ; with the usual rolling and pitch- 
ing across the Channel to da belle France ; the 
usual falling in love with tidy French women, 
and usual comparing them with those angels 
of light across the water whose Gothic orna- 
ments are so deranging the world’s finances, 
and whose petticoats, a world too wide for their 
shrunk shanks, sweep the dirty ways of Amer- 
ica’s dirty metropolis ; with the usual reverence 
for that daddy of all lions, Paris, but without 
the usual deep-boring description of his separ- 
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ate hairs, I passed on to Brussels, to Antwerp, 
and—to a period. 

At* Antwerp it was my first pleasure to be- 
come acquainted with Mynheer Wittkamp — a 
man whom all American lovers of art should 
desire to know—he who, at the age of twenty- 
five, painted ‘‘ The’ Deliverance of Leyden,” 
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and gave to America the finest picture she has 
yet been able to acquire, the most perfect study 
for her young artists. I found him close up 
under the rafters of a high-peaked old house— 
a Young-Holland man, free from all highfalutin, 
spread-eagle ideas, surrounded by the parapher- 
nalia of an old-time studio, with broken casts, 
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grotesque figures, quaint old 
furniture, curious books, 
pieces of armor, and mod- 
ern costumes, mingled het- 
erogeneously with big Dutch 
pipes, stumps of cigars, scraps 
of bread, and rinds of cheese ; 
wii rude strong sketches, 
well-finished studies, and 
beautiful pictures ; diligent- 
ly pursuing his study of art, 
satisfied that he was engaged 
in the highest. calling of 
earth ; satisfied with its 
pains as increasing by con- 
trast the height of its pleas- 
ures; satisfied with its pleas- | 
ures as the perfection of | 
earthly enjoyment ; satisfied 
with his poverty, as it gave | 
him no opportunity to waste 

his life in petty pursuits, and | 
secured him from annoy- 
ances to which the rich are 
subjected; only dissatisfied 
that contracted galleriesand 
contracted tastes restricted 
him to little canvases and 
trifling subjects. He made 
many inquiries after the 
condition of his picture; was 
pleased to learn that it occu- 
pied the post of honor in the 
most important American 

Art Gallery, in the Academy 

of Fine Arts, that is doing 
more for the development of 
artistic talent than any other in the world; was 
pleased to learn that it was studied by artists, and 
admired by all; wassatisfied with the very small 
sum which he had received, as it was place and 
preservation, and not price, that he had desired 
for it. ‘The picture was too democratic for the 
European galleries that were large enough to 
receive it; he was too poor to rent a large 
studio or church for its exhibition. He had 
several times been on the point of cutting out 
the heads and nailing them to the rafters of his 
studio, rather than let them spoil on the roller ; 
was thankful he had been induced to send it to 
America ; besides, the little sum of money he 
received had enabled him to make the tour to 
Italy, which he had long desired, and during 
which he had passed the happiest six months 
of his life. He spoke of his future course of 
study; said that he would like to spend some 
time in the New World, but that there was a 
broad patch of water between here and. there— 
that his feet were accustomed to standing on 
land—that the passages of the President, Arc- 


* tic, Central America, and many other similar 


ones that he heard of, were not such as to en- 
tice one to a sea-adventure ; nevertheless he 
would at once devote his evenings to the study 
of the English language, his days to the paint- 
ing of portraits; then, after he had acquired a 
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sufficiency of words and dollars, so that he sheuld 
not be cheated out of half the profits of his tour 
by the lack of them, if he could overcome his 
aversion to a sea-voyage, God permitting, he 
would traverse some of the beautiful scenes, 
and paint some of the wild, free figures so po- 
etically described by the great American nov- 
elist. 

I can scarcely conceive how so flat a country 
can raise up great artists, but the superb colos- 
sal statue of Rubens under my window is evi- 
dence positive that not only great painters but 
great sculptors have existed here. I can not 
help believing, however, that if Rubens had 
been surrounded by such graceful forms as 
grow up among American mountain ridges, and 
by such exquisite faces as are met in some of 
our American cities —if he had drawn his in- 
spiration from stalwart Virginia mountaineers 
and athletic backwoodsmen from our Western 
hills, instead of from the shrunken corpses of 
Antwerpen hospitals—he would have produced 
such pictures as would have left no room for 
disputing his right to the highest position among 
painters. I can understand the possibility of a 
lack of models and a depraved public taste in- 
ducing an artist to nail a dead body to a cross 
and paint its portrait, but I can not understand 
the disposition which can invest that portrait 
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with the attributes of Deity, to 
venerate and worship it; and 
in spite of Rubens’s miracu- 
lous colors, and Van Dyck’s 
powerful light and shadows, 
these Crucifixions and De- 
scents from Crosses are ob- 
jects of disquiet, if not dis- 
gust, to me. I know a Ru- 
bens head, that hangs in an . 
American gentleman’s parlor, 
that gives me more agreeable “ 
study than the score of his great ‘- 
works I find in Antwerp, not- . 
withstanding one of these ranks 7 
third among the world’s great = 
pictures. : 

No man more readily as- 5 
similates with the people with 
whom he sojourns than does 
the true-born Yankee. In 
Paris he jabbers and gesticu- 


itable QGrapaud; in Lond6én 

he drinks ’alf-and~alf, ’urrahs 

for the Queen, and damns every Frenchman. 
Meet the same man in Constantinople, and 
you would think his shaved and turbaned head 
had never contained but the one thought, ‘* AL 
lah il Allah ;” and though, when admitted to 
the secret of his nationality, you know very 
well that not the slightest movement escapes 
his observation, yet his head never moves but 
his body must wheel, his eye, so heavy and so 
stolid, seems only to say that he would suffer 
that shaved and turbaned head to be torn from 
his faithful shoulders rather than adopt an ad- 
ditional thought to disturb the one Allah il AL 
lah reverie. 





MY ADVISE2. 
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I was but acting the instincts of my breed in 
joining the party of Liberals and assisting at 
Antwerper political discussions. It was but 
ten days before the election ; freedom of speech 
and the press is a/most as positive in Belgium 
as in the United States, and the little beer- 
house estaminet in which I was domiciled re- 
sounded from morning till midnight with polit- 
ical debate. Like foreigners in my own coun- 
try, I joined that party which called itself by 
the most democratic name, without knowing 
much more than they usually do of its leaders 
and principles; and as politics is half the stock 
in trade of every American vagabond, it was 
easy for me to address those around 
me with the air of an old haranguer, 
and to bring them to listen to my some- 
what novel precepts. As my hearers 
mostly wore blouses, I advocated a high 
protective tariff, that farmers, mechan- 
ics, and laborers might thrive—the ab- 
olition of all duties on coffee, tobacco, 
rum, and the other necessaries of life, 
and such other similar measures as the 
exigencies of the times seemed to de- 
mand—all the while mingling as much 
true republican medicine in my practice 
as I thought would be swallowed with- 
out observation. My success was im- 
mense ; and following the example of 
Teutonic and Hibernian vagabonds in 
my own country, I began to look about 
: me for an office that should comport 

=: with my lofty lineage and many accom- 
plishments, and had already inquired 
into the pliability of Flemish Alder- 
men and Judges of Elections, when a 
friend of mine (he wore a laced cock- 
ed hat and red worsted epaulets) as- 
sured me’ that I could exert my talents 
much more profitably in some other 
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sphere ; so I retired from the arena of political 
strife. 

My sixth day in Antwerp was Sunday; and 
still determined to follow as far as possible the 
dictation to ‘‘do in Rome as Romans do,” I 
went to church in the morning, to the beer- 
house in the afternoon, and to the theatre at 
night. 

Soon after I had entered the great Cathedral, 
and while I was yet busy admiring the grand 
old structure, a change of position of the wor- 
shiping crowd surrounded and completely fenced 
me in with densely-packed, low-kneeling fig- 
ures. I glanced around for a chance to make 
myself appear somewhat less, but was startled 
to find that I had not a.foot of floor to turn my 
feet on. I had just thought enough to turn 
my face toward the altar and stand erect—a 
tall, white-haired, dark-bearded, strange-look- 
ing figure among five thousand kneeling, wor- 
shiping ones—and, ye men of buckram, ye 
chivalrous knights who deem it brave to stand 
before the cannon’s mouth to dare the battle’s 
storm; who fight each other, and call it noble, 
if ye would prove what real courage you pos- 
sess, go stand amidst five thousand upturned 
faces, all mute and motionless, rise before ten 
thousand quiet or quizzing eyes, and if for ten 
minutes you stand their fire right steadily, then 
have no fears of future failures. Another move- 
ment of the devotees allowed me to change my 
place for a more retired one; still my glisten- 
ing hair, brightened by the downward light, 
was the point of sight for all wandering eyes, 
until I edged my way to the shady side of a 
fluted column ; and there you who believe that 
all Catholicism is stupid mummery — you who 
would crimp each man’s opinion to one con- 
tracted creed—you who would restrict Church 
rites to one small, stern circle— should have 
joined in listening to the solemn chant. The 
slightest, smoothest note of a German flute first 
stirred the air, a well-drawn bow increased the 
trill, a child’s small voice was faintly heard, 
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the organ tones swelled up the sound, the chant 
broke forth, the music pealed, a hundred voices 
gave out the song, a hundred horns but smooth- 
ed the tone, a hundred bows joined in the 
throng, and, as though angels would assist the 
fétes of men, from four hundred feet above our 
heads half a hundred massive bells rang forth 
harmonious peals—roMed down upon us great 
waves of sound that swayed along the lofty 
nave, resounded through the broad, high caves, 
and echoed among the tall old columns that sa- 
cred, solemn, glorious song. 

In the afternoon, notwithstanding my morn- 
ing’s mishap, I still insisted upon following the 
habit of my countrymen who practice the cus- 
toms of such people as they see fit to honor with 
their company, and engaged in eating pretzels 
and drinking what is here called biére de Ba- 
viére—a liquid similar to that which a sign- 
board in Easton, Pennsylvania, denominates 
** Larger Bear”—and at night I went to the 
opera. I-had some difficulty in finding my 
way to the Opera House; but got seated at last 
on the front bench of the third tier just before 
six o'clock. The leader had already taken his 
place, the orchestra were coming up from the 
lower regions, and I was preparing myself for 
an acceptable treat, when a rascally gamin in 
the gallery above pointed to me, and cried out, 
‘* There’s the new priest! See the new priest! 
Hurrah for the new priest!” I could have wrung 
the neck of the little imp, but, instead of doing 
so, I sat in stately silence, pretending not to 
know that I was seen by any body in the house 
except those who were sitting next to me; but 
the cry was taken up by other gamins, the peo- 
ple of my own tier beginning to recognize me, 
and joining in the cry, encouraged those of the 
gallery to increase the hurrah to such an extent 
that it became too much for Yankee humanity 
to sit under; so, rising in my place, I dared 
them just to come down once and I would whip 
the whole generation of them. This appeal, in 
not the most perfect French that ever was spo- 
ken, brought down 
the house; the pit 
shrieked and shout- 
ed; the tiers, disre- 
garding the hisses 
of the leader and the 
vociferous demands’ 
of gens darmes for 
silence, laughed and 
cheered ; the gal- 
lery of gamins shout- 
: ed ‘* Encore, en- 
core!” ‘*Wake up, 
_ old one!” “Go in, 
White-Top!” until 
my blood fairly 
boiled again, and 
(perhaps somewhat 
actuated by the 
pretzels I had eat- 
en) I set out, de- 
termined to kill two 
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birds with one stone, by pitching every one of 
the young rascals into the pit. As I sortied 
into the corridor I met two gens d’'armes, whose 
company—or perhaps it was the change of air, 
or perhaps the recollection that I knew the road 
down stairs better than up, or the thought that 
it would be easier traveled, that induced me to 
change my course, and retire from the theatre 
and from Antwerp in dignified disgust. 

A road, flat as a pancake, straight as a gun- 
barrel, and covered with fog, were soon de- 
scribed, though it extended from Anvers to the 
moon instead of to Gand (or Ghent, as we call 
it). The towns are thirty miles apart, and any 
American engine-driver, knowing the road to 
be smooth, firm, and free from obstructions, 
would go over it in sixty minutes, or leave for 
some faster business; but these slower coaches 
fancy that they are rushing through the world 
at a rapid rate when they pass it in double that 
time. 

Directed by Mynheer Muulmeester (donkey- 
driver ?), I found the house most interesting to 
Americans of any in Gand; but as the proprie- 
tor was not just then at home, I went to the 
Public Library, and read in the city’s history 
that ‘“‘a Congress met there at the end of June,” 
and that the ‘‘ Treaty of Peace was signed 24th 
December, 1814.” The history gives the names 
and residence only of the British Commission- 
ers; and then says that ‘‘ Messrs. Adams, Bay- 
ard, Clay, Gallatin, and Russell lodged with 
M. Schamp, Hotel de Lovendeghem, Rue de 
Champs, No. 45; that they became very pop- 
ular with the Gantois, and, notwithstanding the 
immensity of the seas that separate them, these 
estimable strangers conserve yet (1840) with 
Gand relations of amity and friendship.” 

The polite chief librarian showed me the 
Library Album, in which, among the proud 
names and broad seals of princes, kings, and 
emperors, is written, in the unassuming, not- 
to-be-mistaken characters, so suggestive of the 
nature of ‘‘ that old man eloquent”— 

“18 August, 1814 
Joux Qutxcy Apams. 
Libertatem—Amicitiam—Fidem.” 

Returning to the Rue de Champs, No. 45, I 
was kindly received by its proprietor, the finest- 
looking Flamand that it has been my fortune to 
meet—a man six feet and two or three inches 
high, rather heavily built, with a large, well- 





formed head, a strongly-mark- 
ed, intelligent, eminently kind 
face—a man that would be no- 
ble in any country and with- 
out any handle to his name, 
and just such a one as I like 
to find in possession of Amer- 
ican historical relics. He said 
that he took pleasure in show- 
ing me his house ; that he was 
-. sorry it had been changed from 
its original formation before 
he became its possessor; but 
the saloon in which the Con- 
gress was held was not much altered, and the 
beautiful garden is just about the same as when 
our representatives gave their grand blow-out 
there after their work was done. When I re- 
membered that John Quincy Adams and Henry 
Clay led off the entertainment, I was not sur- 
prised at hearing that it was still spoken of 
among the remaining fashionables of that pe- 
riod as the most superb of their recollections. 

Through thirty miles of garden, where every 
natural resource is developed to its utmost ex- 
tent; where not a foot of ground is spared from 
contributing in some way to the support of the 
dense population that exists upon it; where ev- 
ery plant is trained to its most profitable growth ; 
where every tree must through life yield the last 
twig that may safely be pruned from its valua- 
ble trunk ; where not a shred of cloth nor a scrap 
of paper is allowed to fall to the ground; where 
every thing on the earth and in the earth is 
turned into some necessary or convenience of 
life, I returned to the Belgic capital from 
Ghent. 

My $38 60 was rapidly drawing to-é conclu- 
sion, and being well aware that it is incon- 
venient to travel with ‘‘ nary red,” I began to 
ponder on the propriety of replenishing my 
treasury. I had heard of a literary character 
at Brussels who was preparing a book for such 
of his countrymen as proposed emigrating to 
America, and I bethought me that some of the 
funny anecdotes, illustrative of American man- 
ners, contained in a few numbers of Harper’s 
Magazine which my library furnished, would be 
just the spice suitable for his dish of instruc- 
tions. So I boldly offered to assist him in 
translating them, and to add to them—for a 
consideration—such information as many years’ 
vagabondizing in twenty-seven of our common- 
wealths enabled me to give correctly. Provi- 
dentially Mr. Litteraire thought of my proposi- 
tion just as I wished him to do, and in a few 
days I had acquired sufficient money to make 


me independent for a month or two; but who- , 


ever examines our traductions will find that that 
word will apply in more than one sense. 

I lived at a small beer-house tavern directly 
opposite the principal entrance to the Northern 
Railways’ Terminus; of course was surrounded 
by a great variety of people, and had superior 
opportunity for studying Belgian character. I 
was always well and honestly treated by the 
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Flamands and the descendants of Spaniards ; 
but whenever I came in contact with French 
Belgians, or whenever, during my frequent ex- 
cursions into the country, I neared the French 
frontier, I was soon constrained to retire before 
the dastardly duplicity of that treacherous race, 
which appeared more heinous the nearer it came 
in contact with the candor of its heavy, but po- 
liter neighbors. 

One rebuff of this sort was particularly un- 
fortunate, as it drove me from the Meuse, a 


river of almost unparalleled beauty, and nearly | 


unknown to American travelers. I have vaga- 
bondized on the Hudson, the Kennebec, the 
Rock, the Cumberland, the Savannah, the 
Thames and the Tiber, the Rhine and the Nile, 
the Bosphorus and the Jordan, but I have sel- 
dom received so much pleasure from surround- 
ings as during those days of December that I 
spent on the Meuse. I ascended from Namur 
on a little steamboat of eighty tons’ burden—a 
river just large enough to float such a craft free- 
ly—through scenery not so grand as to bewilder 
one, but so varied as to leave one no time to get 
weary in. They were soft, mellow, Indian- 
summer-like days; the luxurious meadows and 








grassy banks were alive with twittering birds; 
the side-hill vineyards echoed the song of busy 
vine-dressers; castle ruins stood out upon misty 
mountain heights, like giant sentinels stationed 
to protect those pretty hamlets that nestle under 
the beetling cliffs; and each ancient sentry told 
many a tale of border warfare, of stubborn brav- 
ery, and of desperate chivalry. 

A picture owned in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
had long ago interested me in one of those 
stories, ‘‘ The Three Women of Crevecceur.” 
The History of Belgium says that ‘‘ near Bou- 
vignes on the Meuse stands the ancient castle of 
Crevecceur, where, in 1554, ‘ trois dames distin- 
guées,’ with others, were besieged by the French;” 
that ‘‘ these three noble women continued to de- 
fend the castle long after the soldiers had all 
fallen (‘aprés tous les guerriers euront succumbe’); 
and, when the walls were so beaten down by 
the cannons that they could no longer continue 
their defense, rather than fall into the hands 


| of the soldiers who had already opened the 


postern and were about to seize them, they as- 
cended to the top of the tower and threw them- 
selves into the Meuse.” In the village of Bou- 


| Vignes, which is tucked under the foot of the 
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great rock on which Crevecceur stands, I- in- 
quired what they knew of the ‘‘ trois dames dis- 
tinguées,” and was assured by an old man that, in 
his boyhood, they often appeared, and that even 
yet they were occasionally seen, just as the 


to the tips of his toes with honest lager—he 
whose favor I had assiduously courted and 
whose resplendent face had begun to beam be- 
nignly o’er my foreign faults—now turned upon 
me looks of pity and contempt ; and, stretching 





great clock was striking twelve—three 
in white, surrounded by a halo of light, the 
middle one of the group a large dark woman, 
who waved back defiance as they toppled over 
the cliff together. 

The officers of one of the Arctic expeditions 
report having seen an Esquimaux child leave 
its mother’s breast to smoke a pipe. Had he 
been a Belgian baby he would have taken a 
hearty swig of swipes before he commenced his 
fumigation. I often see children tugging at the 
beer-pot they are scarcely able to handle; and 
boys of a dozen years habitually visit the saloons 
to drink. On Sunday and féte-day nights all 
ages and conditions flock to the saloons to hear 
gay music and drench themselves with lager. 
I have seen of a Sunday night more than a 
thousand persons in one saloon, well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, gossiping, drinking, and 
smoking for hours in an atmosphere thicker than 
a Jersey fog. Indeed, so universal is this beer- 
drinking practice that they seem not to know 
that any thing else might serve as beverage. 

One day in Antwerp I asked if they had good 
water there. A washer-woman sitting near me, 
with lager-pot in hand, promptly answered, 
**Oh yes, excellent water, all the Englishmen 
that come here bring such gray, dirty shirts, but 
once or twice washing here brings them white 
as milk.” A stevedore close by, seeing by my 
countenance that my question was not fully an- 
swered, undertook to set the matter right by 
saying, ‘‘Oh yes, we have first-rate water, only 
that sometimes in winter it gets so hard on top 
that the vessels can’t go at all, then comes 
tight times for all us commercial people.” The 
landlady (who is also cook and barmaid), cor- 
rected the ignorant, uncivil persons—‘‘it was 
not the river-water, nor the sea-water that the 
gentleman was inquiring after at all, but it was 
the well-water that the gentleman wished to 
know about,” and proceeded to inform the gen- 
tleman that it was the very nicest water in the 
known world, and made the nicest soup (just 
by adding a little beef, and cabbage, and tur- 
nips, and potatoes, and a few such little things) 
that ever a gentleman partook of. But the gen- 
tleman himself corrected and startled the whole 
company (as much asso heavy a company could 
be startled), by asking, ‘‘ Was it good to drink ?” 
Each heavy head swung’slowly upon its heavy 
shoulders, each heavy eye was aimed directly at 
the querist’s face and stretched wide open with 
stark astonishment. At such a crisis only:the 
landlord had words to offer. That important 
and heaviest individual of them all—he who 
seldom deigned to make long speeches—whose 
placid nature was seldom ruffled—who deemed 
it pious to drink and smoke, and who devoutly 
followed the path of duty—he who, saturated 
like a sponge, swelled from the topmost bristle 





the doubled chin full half an inch above his 
massive chest, in his sharpest tones demanded, 
**'To what?” then feeling that he had full well 
resented the serious insult to his profession and 
his country, he slowly turned upon his broad, 
flat heels, elevated his ponderous elbow, a con- 
necting spring turned up his face, his jaw 
dropped down, his eye rolled up, a short faint 
gurgle, a long-drawn sigh, and he glanced se- 
renely through the bottom of a large glass tum- 
bler. But I never regained the great man’s 
esteem, nor do I, to this day, know whether the 
water of Belgium is fit to drink. 
Notwithstanding their constant guzzling, I 
was ten days among Belgian drinkers before I 
saw a man so drunk that he could not walk 
erect and treat politely each one he met—which 
proves it, though an unseemly practice, yet a 
safer one than drinking whisky. Since Noah 
left the ark and the sons of Noah raised up new 
cities, each new-formed nation has found some 
new stimulant; but not one among the list of 
findings is at once so wholesome, cheap, and 
harmless as Belgian beer, and I look upon its 
introduction into the United States as an im- 
portant reformatory movement. ‘Temperance, 
total abstinence, Washingtonian, and other re- 
forms have had their day and are forgotten, and 
the current year sees more alcoholic destruction 
than any former one has done. Those villain- 
ous mixtures that are labeled Brandy, Port, 
Champagne, etc., that flow into every street and 
alley of our cities, to every village and cross- 
road of our country, are rapidly telling upon 
our national health, temper, and reputation. 
Our ambitious men are changed by fiery poisons 
to reckless adventurers, those of medium virtue 
to rabid criminals, and we are coming to be 
looked upon as a nation of desperadoes. One 
of the first salutations I receive from nearly 
every person with whom I become acquainted 
is, ‘‘ You have a great many murderers and in- 
cendiaries in America.” I answer that of 
course we have, while receiving hundreds per 
day of the vilest outcasts of all Europe ; but feel 
all the time that that is not all the reason, and 
am anxious that the introduction of weak malt 
liquors and the increased growth of light wines 
should. quench. that fire which is burning out 
the-best young blood of our country. The al- 
most universal robust health that I meet is a 
powerful advocate in favor of this least of many 
evils, Four persons-of each five I see have 
perfect, substantial health, while in the region 
I camesfrom: four native adults in five are in 
some way diseased. Of course the constant in- 
door life of females, the worst of all kitchens, 
and the infernal quackery that reigns triumph- 
ant there, have much to dowith that degeneracy; 
but the effect of our national tipple is not likely 
to turn out a slight one, provided that tipple 
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continues to increase in quantity and deadly 
power as it has done for ten years last past. 
When they set out on their travels most En- 
glishmen and English women leave behind them 
all that noble simplicity of manner for which 
they are so justly admired, and array them- 
selves in what they are pleased to term “an air 
of conscious superiority,” in the graceful wear- 
ing of which raiment they certainly have no 
successful competitors, unless Spanish beggars 
may be acknowledged as such; and, from a 
careful study of the two races, I think the En- 
glish should there too have precedence, as, in 
some cases, the ninny-hammer Spaniard has 
been known to slink into positive meekness, 
while the more clumped the Englishman’s skull 
the thicker his coating of that cherished “ air.” 
But, as in former times, certain low-minded ‘‘fur- 
riners” had the audacity to question the propri- 
ety of Mr. Englishman’s garment, he has raised 
up and keeps on foot an army of guides, ten 
times more indomitable and more to be dread- 
ed than the Imperial guides of Louis Napo- 
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leon, to assist in maintaining his inalienable 
mantle. 

Their method of enlisting recruits for their 
army is so quiet a one that the Continental gov- 
ernments have not yet been able to understand 
its operation, and put a stop to the pernicious 
practice. Observing some decent, unsophisti- 
cated youth momentarily idle, they ask him the 
way to a hotel or some street which they do not 
readily find. He walks with them a few steps, 
points out that which they seek, and is about 
retiring to his own business, when they thrust 
into his hand as much money as he would be able 
to earn in a week at his ordinary employment. 
He is bewildered and hesitates, the traveler dis- 


appears, and the recruit is secured. The magic- _ 


ally-poisonous touch of money received that 
never was earned makes him a loafer for life, 
and he probably entices one or more of his com- 
rades to the damnable service. Bearing the 
name of commissionaires, trained to all sorts of 
deceit, flunkeyism, and villainy, undertaking 
the most despicable services, they are scattered 
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all along the great lines of travel, to worry, har- 
ass, and mislead strangers ; conniving with vil- 
lainous hotel-keepers, with lying exhibitors, and 
Jewish curiosity vendors; dragying out preca- 
rious existences, despised by all who know them, 
for the sake of occasionally catering to the ca- 
prices of voyaging John Bullmen, and vindi- 
cating their right to the audacious “‘air.’” My 
poverty-stricken appearance generally protects 
me from the attacks of these merciless maraud- 
ers (as one seldom tries to squeeze blood out of 
a turnip), but sometimes one mistakes me for a 
gentleman in disguise, sticks to and bores into 
me like a wood-tick, and I have the greatest 
difficulty in convincing him that I am actually 
too mean a prey for any noble prowler. 

The Baron Stockfish (nicknamed), a noto- 
tious valet who haunts the Belgian cities, would 
not believe me other than some great incognito, 





consequently dogged my steps whichever way | 
I directed them. Whenever I left my lodg-} 
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ings he happened to stand outside of the door; 
if I hesitated about which way I should go, he 
passed directly under my nose; if I stopped to 
look for some sign or the name of a street, he 
was within ten feet of me to give information ; 
if I went to look at some work of art or curious 
monument, he was always ahead; if I entered 
a beer-house to inquire my way, lo! there was 
the Baron ; if, to sit out his going, I ordered a 
drink, his ‘‘ little taste” was called on anew; 
and, though all the while we were quite uncon- 
scious of each other's existence, yet many days 
he thus continued my avant courrier, my shad- 
ow, my bugbear. He was a queer little stump 
of a fellow, always reminding me of Dickens's 
steam-tug Pancks. Like Pancks, he was al- 
ways steaming up and down the different chan- 
nels, hitching on to one craft or casting off an- 
other. He was always blowing off steam or 
taking in fuel. But in this last matter he was 
quite unlike Pancks, or any other craft of sim- 
ilar dimensions — he was a per- 
fect Leviathan. Bread and cheese 
were mere fog or smoke in his 
furnace; half a dozen mutton- 
chops served him as kindling- 
wood; corned beef and cabbage, 
hard eggs and bacon hams, roast 
beef and Bologna sausage, well 
wet down with cogniac, were the 
coals for his consumption. Then, 
to look at the little beetle, you 
would say that he must be hollow 
to the ends of his toes to hold 
twelve English quarts, but I was 
told by truthful persons that he 
would take into his boiler forty 
pint-pots of beer at a sitting. I 
thought to head the fellow off 
by sketching his portrait, as few 
men will sit quietly or stay near 
the stranger who is taking them 
down. But when, in a beer- 
house, I took out my sketch-book, 
and began looking as though I 
would commence operations, he 
seemed to consider it a very great 
compliment—jerked at his vest, 
straightened his cravat, roached 
up his hair, and sat perfectly 
quiet until I finished my sketch, 
put up my pencils, and coolly 
walked out. But from this mo- 
ment he redoubled his attentions. 
was always before me or stub- 
bing my heels, until the whole 
neighborhood of my lodgings 
were enjoying the sport, and I 
was obliged to remark to the glut- 
tonous dwarf (the first words that 
had passed) that if he came 
again in my way I should take 
my foot from his trowsers in a 
summary manner. He saw by 
my gestures that he had mis- 
taken ls customer, so jerked 
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down his vest, turned up the street, and, half 
an hour after I saw him, with a full head of 
steam on, towing an English three-decker. 
Sitting in the great room of my Brussels 
home on Sunday night, I determine to write of 
every thing as it passes before me, change no- 
thing after the first writing, but give it to others 
exactly as it is appearing to me. A bar, with 
a five-handled beer-pump, occupies one corner ; 
a bench, or wooden divan, runs round the room ; 
a coal stove in the centre, a dozen small tables, 
about fifty chairs with thirty guest occupants, 
the landlord and lady, their two hunchback 
daughters, and a frizzly-topped servant are the | 
objects around me. The guests are people of 
the neighboring villages, who have come to pass 
their féte in the city, and are now waiting for 
the cars, filling up the time and their capacious 
bellies with small drinks of brandy and big | 
drinks of lager. Israelite merchants, with | 
** sheap’ ’-looking knives, combs, and brushes | 
displayed in broad baskets, with ‘‘shooelry, 
fine vatches,” and uncertain books, for partic- 
ular occasions, are plying their usual sharp- 
honest trade. Beggars come and go, with but 
seldom a profit. Musicians in plenty are al- 
ways about. A pair of strong, angry men come 
to rail, storm, and shout, to talk both at once, 
with their chins within three inches of each other, 


throw their hats on the floor, thump their fists | 
on the tables, show every such mark of most | 
violent rage; yet, such a dastardly regard for | 


their temper-swelled faces, that I ache for a 
chance to flatten their noses. The station bell 
strikes, though the belligerents do not; they 
are relieved from the necessity of climbing down | 
from their quarrel, and while I am wondering | 
how many funerals would follow such a storm in 
America the beer-house is emptied, the glasses | 


are gathered, the tables are righted, the fire re- | 


kindled, and all is prepared for an evening of 
pleasure. City frequenters of the house now 
come straggling along; each one’s beer is set 
out as he enters; dominoes and other child- 
ish games are beginning; beggars again come 
groaning around; two blind old creatures sing 
a very blind song; a wooden-legged boy sells a 
cent’s worth of verses; a bull-frog-like dwarf 
dances a jig; a graceful young fellow kisses the 
landlord’s two daughters; another, but older, 
pinches the servant; the room is filled up with 
all sorts of people. Two handsome boys are 
dealing out music; one lays down his fiddle 
and acts the ventriloquist—Signor Blitz never 
did better. He has spent his young days in 
practice, will spend his old ones in misery, half- 
dead from exertion, with whistling canary, 
squeaking pig, humming bee, barking puppy. 
He kicks off his clogs to dance imitations; 
Irish jig, tarantella, Chinese squat, and Indian 
war-dance, wind up the performance. The tin 
cup is passed, the half cents are rattled, the 
glasses are emptied, new drinks are served 
round, the women are ogled, and I am just 
wondering what next will turn up, when a 
friend of mine enters, and we too order lager. 
Vor. XVII.—No. 99.—Y 


A strange-looking woman, for the place and 
her profession, soon enters the saloon. She 
drops the cloak from her shoulders as she en- 
ters the door, steps forward to the centre of the 
room, and looks coldly, almost scornfully, upon 
the company around her. She is rather below 
the medium size, though her dignified bearing 
makes her appear larger. She wears a full, 
white skirt, which reaches the knee, a gold- 
covered bodice, and a richly worked chemise 
with short bishop sleeves ; her masses of black 
hair are firmly but gracefully fastened; her 
| great watery eyes, her well-set but slightly- 

sharpened features, and her smooth, tawny 
|: skin, all bespeak her a Bohemian gipsy. She 
is followed by a light-haired, genteel-looking 
German, who is evidently her servant, carrying 
an organ. She motions him to begin, while 
she clears a space for her theatricals. Walk- 
| ing slowly around the circle she has made, she 
8 suddenly seizes a chair with her teeth, whirls 
|it round and round over her head, holds it 
| steadily by the top in a horizontal position, toss- 
es it to the high ceiling, and catches it with her 
hand as it descends. Taking from her pockets 
several brass balls, she sends them flying into 
the air with a celerity and precision that I have 
never seen equaled. After several minutes she 
| passes the balls to her servant, and then goes 
through with many of those feats of strength 
and agility which we are accustomed to see per- 
formed by the strongest men in our circuses 
and theatres. As a finale to the exhibition, 
| she binds eight or ten of the heaviest chairs to- 
| gether, raises them above her head, takes the 
lower round of the middle one between her 
teeth, dances to the music, sinks slowly to the 
| floor ; then, with immense and but partially- 
concealed effort, with every muscle ready to 
burst through the skin that is binding it, with 
the dark veins showing out fall and knobby 
across her white temples and down her large 
neck, with her glistening black eyes jutting 
from their sockets — she rises, tremblingly, to 
her feet, lowers the chairs to the floor, recovers 
a little as she takes off the binding, affects a 
slight smile; says (the first that she has spo- 
ken), ‘‘I am only a chair-merchant,” passes 
the tin cup, receives large coins from all, relax- 
es into the cold, calm, and beautiful gipsy, 
signs her attendant to move on, replaces her 
cloak, looks back a good-by, is saluted respect- 
fully, and departs on her round. 

The friend who came to spend the evening 
with me was George Catlin, the Indian his- 
torian, a nervously energetic man, who has lived 
a life of adventure and vicissitude. Driven 
by serious and growing deafness to quit for a 
while his out-door life, he had. just returned 
from four years’ residence among the South 
American tribes, was full of interesting anec- 
dotes, and ready to talk them to so ready a list- 
ener; so that the evenings of my Brussels life 
were mostly spent in his company. While sit- 
ting together, on the evening of which I have 








spoken, I asked him if he had seen the King 
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(I had been to see him the day before). He 


e 

‘Yes, and look upon him as one of the no- 
blest men I ever saw. His having favored me 
might prejudice me to think thus of him ; but 
if you look upon what he has accomplished, 
you will see that I am warranted in speaking 
his praise. He came into power just when the 
priests of his kingdom had determined to rule 
or to ruin, and when nearly the half of his sub- 
jects were willing that they should do so; then 
his people are so closely packed as to make their 
subsistence always precarious, and are composed 
of different races having no natural affinities, 
making them the more difficult to govern har- 
moniously. Charcoal is by no means a dan- 
gerous substance to have the care of. Pour sul- 
phur over it, and though I grant you the mix- 
ture would not smell so sweetly, yet it would 
be quite safe to handle it. It is not positively 
decided that saltpetre will explode ; yet, when 
you come to mingle it with the two substances 
just spoken of, you form the devil’s own com- 
pound, the care of which should only be in- 
trusted to the coolest heads and most faithful 
hands. With Leopold’s kingdom the Flam- 
ands are the honest, slow-kindling charcoal, 
the French are the odorous other stuff, and the 
Spaniards are the villainous saltpetre, in just 
sufficient quantity to set the whole in a blaze 
and blow a king to kingdom come quicker than 
he could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ But see the 
harmony that prevails throughout Belgium, see 
the marks of respect Leopold receives from all 
sorts of people, and see the regret with which 
his subjects see him getting aged. 

*‘T was honored with an invitation from his 
Majesty Louis Philippe to breakfast at St. Cloud. 
During the breakfast time, which was a very 
long one, I was much questioned by persons of 
the company concerning the customs of Amer- 
ican Indians, and especially of Indian kings. 
When the company was retiring from the break- 
fasting-hall, as I entered the saloon, his Ma- 
jesty was waiting for me just by the door-way, 
and addressed me, ‘ Mr. Catlin, I take pleasure 
in presenting you to another king—the King of 
the Belgians.’ King Leopold stepped forward 
and shook hands with me cordially, saying that 
himself and her Majesty the Queen had each 
read my great work through with very much 
pleasure ; that all persons interested in the ad- 
vancement of science were deeply my debtors ; 
that he would be glad to see me at his capital 
at my own convenient hour, and that whenever 
I should be in Brussels he should expect me to 
make it my first business to call upon him. 

*¢ Several months after that I was on my way 
from Paris to Berlin with some pictures I had 
painted for the King of Prussia. Arriving at 
Brussels, after a long night’s ride in the cars, I 
was beginning to polish myself for an audience 
at the palace, when it occurred to me that I had 
better present my card, then return to the hotel 
and await some intimation of the King’s readi- 
ness to receive me; so, jumping into a cab, in 





my rusty-dusty condition, I ordered the cab- 
man to drive me to the palace. He looked 
somewhat astonished at the order, but whipped 
up his horse, turned round a corner, drove a 
few rods, and stopped. I looked out upon the 
street, saw no obstruction, and asked him what 
he stopped for. He answered that we were at 
the palace. I had not till now observed that a 
sentinel stood at each side of the gateway, or 
great porte, where we had stopped. I descend- 
ed from the vehicle, and was about entering the 
porte, when one of the soldiers stopped my 
progress. At that moment a servant came la- 
zily forward to see what I wanted, and I hand- 
ed him my card, with rather a peremptory or- 
der to have it presented to his Majesty at once. 
He received it with a very indifferent air, all 
the while remarking my appearance, and saun- 
tered into the palace, studying out the name on 
the card. I waited to see that he should at 
least take it in with him, then turned, and was 
getting into the carriage, when the same serv- 
ant came rushing after me, and with his bland- 
est air informed me that it was his Majesty’s 
order that I should be admitted immediately. 
Here was a dilemma! ‘To remain, was to ap- 
pear at court in uncourtly costume ; to go, was 
to slight an offer of noble friendship. I re- 
mained, and was shown into the King’s library, 
where he soon appeared and welcomed me with 
a frank, honest dignity that proclaimed him ev- 
ery inch aking. After an hour's familiar con- 
versation I promised to repeat the call, return- 
ed to the hotel, and set off the same evening 
for Berlin. Upon my return to Brussels, after 
many days, I was surrounded by the landlords, 
servants, and lackeys of the hotel, who each 
wanted to tell me that the King had sent re- 
peated inquiries after me, and finally a pack- 
age had come, which was to be delivered upon 
my return from Berlin. The package contain- 
ed a gold medal nearly as broad as my hand, 
and a repetition of the invitation to the palace. 
Since then I have often enjoyed the pleasure of 
repeating my visit. 

** But to return to St. Cloud. When I was 
there that time, and we were all talking about 
Indians, his Majesty Louis Philippe said that 
it had been his great good fortune to arrive 
with his brothers at Philadelphia the day that 
Washington delivered his farewell address ; 
that while the hall was filling up and overflow- 
ing with persons eager to be present on the 
great occasion, he observed a band of Indian 
chiefs from the Western woods seeking some 
situation where they too might look upon what 
they knew to be the crowning act of their Great 
Father's life. After Washington had begun the 
delivery of his address, after all auditors had 
become quiet and still, an Indian head rose 
slowly above the window-sill at the end of the 
stand on which the great man stood. Soon aft- 
er, another and another found place alongside 
the first, until every pane of the lower sash 
framed a red-skin’s portrait. Finally, he who 
had risen first commenced stealthily to lift the 
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sash. Finding that they disturbed no one, and 
that no one forbid them, they raised it up until 
a naked, brawny shoulder went under for its 
support, and soon a dozen half-naked savages 
were noiselessly grouped on the window-sill or 
stretched out full-length on the speaker's plat- 
form. Watching intensely each look and ges- 
ture, and listening (though they understood it 
not) to each sacred word as it dropped from 
their Father’s lips, great tears rolled down their 
manly cheeks, as though they knew it (what we 
all now know), the greatest act of the greatest 
man that ever lived.” 

I like to lounge about the streets of a great 
city and look at the women and children. I 
do not (like a Frenchman) stare until I embar- 
rass them or harden their checks, but, look- 
ing upon them as God’s last, most perfect works, 
I feel that, if deserving at all, I am only entitled 
to momentary gratification of this sensualistic 
pleasure, and that the gratification should be 
procured at my own expense, at least without 
any injury to the feelings of those who furnish 
it. I love all little girls, and the older and 
larger they grow the more I love them, but do 
not believe that because of that love I am 
licensed to shock other men’s wives and sweet- 
hearts by gazing at them in public places, or by 
talking of their charms so loud that they or 
others may overhear my comments. When I 
arrive at a city that is new to me, it is one of my 
first movements to walk over the principal prom- 
enades, and, by stolen glances and accidental 
encounters, learn what the women are like. 

My first walk in Brussels did not give me a 
very exalted opinion of Belgian beauty, but I 
was informed at my hotel that Brussels was not 
the dépét for that commodity, that Antwerp was 
more highly favored. At Antwerp I discovered 
only broad, square-cut faces, fat, flabby, Flam- 
and forms, or swarthy Spaniards more shriv- 
eled than their southern sisters, and was told 
that not Antwerp but Ghent was the abode of 
beauty. Ghent really showed some finer faces, 
but none that could honestly lay claim to beau- 
ty; but then it was not at Ghent at all, ’twas at 
Bruges I should find the treasures. Bruges 
held the incomparable riches. Bruges was the 
centre of European glories. Bruges was the 
pivot on which the world was turned. Thus, 
like a Jack-o’-lantern, like a Western fever, like 
a thousand things we all know about, Belgian 
beauty was always a little farther on; so I re- 
turned to Brussels and found (as is usual in Eu- 
rope) that the finest people live near the capital. 
Even there I found no belles—none that would 
pass for belles in Baltimore. There were plenty 
of pure complexions, of rosy cheeks, of clear 
blue eyes, of rich brown hair, of plump, hard 
forms, of pleasing faces; there were plenty of 
racers just fast enough to lose upon, but no- 
where could my eye alight upon a beautiful wo- 
man. For days I searched along the boule- 
vards, among the thoroughfares, down in the 
old city, and up in the new, and at last determ- 
ined to try the schools. 





Fortunately I had taken in my carpet-bag a 
circular of one of the first American Female 
Collegiate Schools which contained my name 
as ‘‘ Professor,” and a letter from the head of 
said school recommending me to the favor of all 
grades of schoolmasters. Carrying these as 
shields against the attacks of doubters, I sallied 
forth to learn whether beauty was one of the 
ingredients of Bruxellean cchools. Going up 
the Rue Royale as far as the statue of Count 
Belliard, which stands just off the street at the 
head of a long flight of stairs, I descended the 
stone steps to the Rue Isabelle, and was nearly 
opposite the entrance to a plain two-storied 
house, the Pensionnat des Demoiselles of Mon- 
sieur Héger, Charlotte Bronté’s Belgian home. 
I rang the bell of the pensionnat, and a tidy, 
bustling French girl, a second Rosine, with one 
hand in her apron-pocket and the other ready 
to drop there upon the slightest provocation, 
ushered me into a little parlor whose windows 
looked out upon the garden of pear-trees, the 
garden of ‘*Currer Bell’s” ‘‘ Professor” and 
** Villette.” The vine-covered walls, the Me- 
thuselah pear-tree, the old house at the bottom, 
were all familiar to me; the noises from the 
boys’ play-ground were what I expected; and I 
was not at all startled when the door opened 
suddenly, and the broad, sallow-browed master, 
the veritable Paul, the real Emanuel, stood by 
my side. There was no mistaking him—she 
has carefully drawn her portrait from life—from 
a capital model—a remarkable man—almost 
equal to her wonderful picture. Every feature, 
expression, movement, and motive was that of 
‘*M. Paul.” I made known to him that I had 
been a teacher, and that I wished to see some 
of the schools of Brussels, especially the one 
where Charlotte Bronté had taught. The little 
Professor was just then engaged, ‘‘ but stop a 
minute,” and he sprang from the room, was 
gone but an instant, and returned with Miss 
Héger alias “Désirée.” Not far behind was 
‘¢Fifine” and her mother—yes, ‘‘ there, fresh, 
portly, blithe, and pleasant—there stood Ma- 
dame Beck”—not a whit less fresh, portly, 
blithe, and pleasant than when she stood in 
the Park that night of the grand féte—although 
her little girls had grown up to be young wo- 
men—and the hand that so powerfully painted 
their various portraits had long since ceased to 
picture humanity. The oldest daughter spoke 
English well (trained in that way by ‘‘ Mees 
Lucie”), was decidedly a superior woman, and 
entertained me so well with her description of 
the great authoress that I for a time forgot the 
chief object of my visit. But then I could not 
see the classes together for an hour or more, 
which would give me just time to make a sketch 
of the garden ; so depriving myself of the pleas- 
ure of the good company, I was busy with my 
pencils until M. Héger bustled in and hustled 
me out through the school-rooms. I found the 
house and school very much as the ‘‘ Professor” 
and “ Villette” describe them, except that I saw 
no Eulalies, or Hortenses, or Carolines among 
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the pupils. There were broad-faced ‘‘ Labasse- 
coureans,” peaked-faced Spaniards, and there 
were French Belgians with small three-cornered 
foreheads and unreliable eyes; but until I came 
to the last class-room, I did not find one beauti- 
Jul face—scarcely one that could be called 
pretty. 

As I was passing down the aisle of the last 
room I looked ahead of me, and my eye rested 
upon a splendid head. It was a little girl of a 
dozen years, with a transparent skin, with large 
blue eyes, full, rosy lips, a delicate nose, a 
dimpled chin, rich light-brown hair—a head 
above description, too sweet to paint, too lovely 
to talk about, almost too perfect to be human. 
My attendant saw that I already noticed her, 
and spoke of her as ‘‘une petite Americaine.” 
In an instant I was by her side and speaking 
to her in her own language—the American 
language—listened a moment to her musical 
voice—touched a lock of her hair—patted her 
cheek—and passed on, ready to swing my hat 
in the air and “‘ hurrah for our side.” 





HOW THE MONEY GOES. 


OW goes the Money ?—Well, 
Tm sure it isn’t hard to tell: 
It goes for rent and water-rates, 
For bread and butter, coal and grates, 
Hats, caps, and carpets, hoops and hose— 
And that’s the way the Money goes! 


How goes the Money ?—Nay, 

Don’t every body know the way? 

It goes for bonnets, coats, and capes, 
Silks, satins, muslins, velvets, crapes, 
Shawls, ribbons, furs, and furbelows— 
And that’s the way the Money goes! 


How goes the Money ?—Sure, 

I wish the ways were something fewer; 
It goes for wages, taxes, debts, 

It goes for presents, goes for bets, 

For paint, pommade, and eau-de-rose— 
And that’s the way the Money goes! 


How goes the Money ?—Now, 

I’ve scarce begun to mention how; 

It goes for laces, feathers, rings, 

Toys, dolls—and other baby-things, 

Whips, whistles, candies, bells, and bows— 
And that’s the way the Money goes! 


How goes the Money ?—Come, 

I know it doesn’t go for rum; 

It goes for schools and Sabbath-chimes, 
It goes for charity—sometimes, 

For missions, and such things as those— 
And that’s the way the Money goes! 


How goes the Money ?—There! 

I'm out of patience, I declare ; 

It goes for plays, and diamond-pins, 
For public alms, and private sins, 
For hollow shams, and silly shows— 
And that’s the way the Money goes! 





OLIVE WINCHESTER WIGHT. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


: es story began far away back among the 
dim mists of my boyhood. Iwas not more 
than fourteen, and my brother William was 
just sixteen, when Olive Winchester first came 
among us. 

My father was dead, and had left his large 
property to be pretty equally divided between 
myself and my elder brother. William was to 
have, on coming of age, the old ancestral home 
—La Plaisance; my mother, who was a French 
woman, had named it, cherishing, among the 
rocks and hills of New England, the memory 
of her French birth-place. Iwas to receive for 
my share, in bank-stocks and other kindred in- 
vestments, a sum nearly equivalent. My mo- 
ther’s jointure being sufficient for our present 
support, the estate was, during our minority, 
steadily increasing in value. 

My mother, who clung to us passionately in 
her lonely widowhood, could not bear to send 
us from her, and so we received our educations 
at home, reciting daily to the rector of our vil- 
lage church. By these lessons my brother Will- 
iam profited more than myself. He was a stu- 
dious youth, not sickly, but never very strong. 
Nothing in the world had such charms for him 
as books; while I, on the other hand, honestly 
detested study and found my pleasure, even in 
boyhood, in athletic exercises—riding, climb- 
ing, and swimming. 

No two brothers were ever more widely dif- 
ferent in personal appearance as well as in men- 
tal organization. I had a full, yet firmly-knit 
figure, ruddy cheeks, sunburned hair, and thor- 
oughly masculine countenance; William was 
slight and pale. His features were delicate and 
regular; his eyes a clear gray, full of softness 
and tenderness; his hair dark and wavy, and 
his hands small and fair as a woman’s. From 
my earliest recollection I had exercised a sort 
of protecting care over him. In all disputes 
with the village boys I had been his champion, 
and he, in turn, had labored faithfully to assist 
my duller comprehension in mastering the mys- 
teries of science. God knows that, in those 
days, we loved each other, aye, and we should 
have always, had not Olive Winchester come. 

My mother was summoned, on the April in 
which my fourteenth birthday fell, to the death- 
bed of the most cherished friend of her youth, 
and she returned, bringing with her that friend’s 
orphan daughter. The girl’s father and mo- 
ther were both dead, and, but for us at La Plai- 


| sance, she was, at twelve years, utterly alone in 


the world. 

It was a sullen, stormy April day, the one on 
which we saw her first. We had had no inti- 
mation of the time of my mother’s return, and 
I came back from a long gallop over the hills, 
in the very teeth of the storm, and found her 
quietly seated in the parlor, with my brother 
beside her. At a window stood a tiny figure 
dressed in the deepest mourning—a child she 
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seemed—looking out there, watching the wind 
and the rain. She turned and came forward 
when my mother, after her affectionate greeting 
to me, called her by name. 

‘*This, my son Roscoe, is Olive Winchester, 
whom I have brought here to be your sister.” 

The little thing laid her bit of a hand in 
mine, and shyly lifted her eyes to my face, with 
a look appealing so pathetically for tenderness 
and sympathy that I was only restrained by 
boyish bashfulness from clasping her in my 
arms. 

‘*T have no other friends,” she said, simply, 
in a voice which, though clear, was very low 
and sorrowful. ‘I have no other friends, and 
Mrs. Wight says you will be kind to me.” 

** And so we will, by Jupiter!” I cried, with 
rough, boyish sincerity; and I wondered why 
the tears sprang into her eyes at words which I 
meant to be so very comforting. 

She was a shy, pale little thing, with nothing 
very remarkable in her face except her hazel 
eyes, sorrowful, yet bright, but they were the 
twin magnets to draw all my existence after 
them from that hour. 

Of course, at fourteen, I had never thought 
of love. I do not think the visions of possible 
love and marriage ever come to boys as early 
as to the stiller and more introverted natures 
of girls—certainly not to boys who read and 
think so little, who are so full of exuberant, 
animal life as I was. And yet, looking back, 
E can recall many a pang, which I know now 
was of boyish jealousy, when she seemed to pre- 
fer my brother’s society to my own. These oc- 
casions were not infrequent, for he was more 
of her kind than I. She, like him, loved books 
and study, and he was in great part her teach- 
er. She looked up to him from the first with 
real reverence. 

As she grew older he could talk with her, but 
I had no faith in my power to interest her. 
They used to sit together long summer days 
upon the grass, under the great oak-trees, and 
read old tales and tragedies, whose theme turn- 
ed always on woman’s beauty and man’s devo- 
tion. Often they asked me to join them, but I 
had no enjoyment in their pursuits, and I used 
to take my solitary way to the woods, and lie 
for hours on the bank of some forest stream, 
catching glimpses of the blue sky as the wind 
lifted the boughs above me, or watching the 
sunshine sifting down through the leaves like 
fine gold poured into the very heart of the still 
wood. I would lie there and wonder why I 
was so wretched—lI, with friends, youth, home, 
while the birds sang and the winds blew, and 
every thing was glad around me. 

I was eighteen before I had answered this 
question even to my own heart. One day I 
was sitting with my mother at the library win- 
dow. My eyes followed the direction of hers 
and rested on my brother and Olive, walking 
to and fro among the shrubbery, and talking 
earnestly together. 

‘*There they are, as usual,” my mother said, 





musingly. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if William 
were to love her, some day. I think I should 
like that. It would be so much better for him 
to marry her than to bring a stranger in, to 
break up the quiet of our home.” 

I believe I, more than William, was my mo- 
ther’s confidant. She was very proud of his 
acquirements, and loved him dearly ; but I was 
her youngest, and had always remained her pet 
—to me she confided all her hopes and specula- 
tions. 

For once, however, I was not ready with my 
answer. Her words had revealed to me my 
own heart—had taught me that I loved Olive 
Winchester with no calm tenderness, which 
would be content to call her sister—to see her 
my brother’s wife, the mother of his children. 

My mother had spoken as if all that would 
be necessary would be for William to love her; 
as if her affection for him was not at all a thing 
to be questioned. I would not accept this ver- 
dict at once. I would watch her narrowly. 
She was sixteen—old enough to know her own 
heart—as old as my mother had been when she 
became my father’s wife. 

I staid at home more now. I walked and 
sat with them under the trees, and listened 
while William read or Olive sang; and, at 
times, I was almost convinced that they were 
made for each other. But sometimes I doubt- 
ed. She blushed now and then when I looked 
at her, or sat down by her side, as she never 
blushed at any of William’s attentions; but 
then she was more used to his presence than 
to mine. I brought her, one day, a curious 
flower from the depths of the forest, and she 
wore it on her bosom till it faded. Years after- 
ward I found it in a secret drawer of her writ- 
ing-desk, and then I knew how she had cher- 
ished it. 

Well, Iam making this episode of doubt and 
suspense too long, because I am dreading to 
reach the certainty that came after it. It last- 
ed ayear. During all that time, looking back, 
I can see that I gave her no reason to believe 
that I loved her, while William was constant in 
his attentions. I was waiting. She seemed to 
me so young that I ought not to trouble the 
calm, maidenly current of her life; and then, 
besides, I had so little hope. 

At last she had completed her seventeenth 
year. William was twenty-one. They were 
old enough for love. One day my mother ask- 
ed me to walk with her in the shrubbery. She 
wore a happy face; and as she seated herself 
beside me on a rustic bench, she said, 

‘¢ T have something pleasant to tell you, Ros- 
coe.” 

A sudden presentiment struck home to my 
heart, but I mastered it, and asked, with out- 
ward calmness, 

** What is it, mother?” 

“* My hopes are accomplished! Your broth- 
er loves Olive. They were betrothed this morn- 
ing.” 

I felt the blood rush to my heart in a whelm- 
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ing tide. My brain reeled. The cry of my 
soul would be heard. 

I threw myself on the ground at her feet— 
my mother’s, who loved me as no other ever 
could—in whose heart I was always sure of 
room. 

“* Mother,” I said, slowly, ‘do you think that 
I could love ?” 

My tone startled her. 

“Surely, my son. Why do you ask? 

** Do you think my love would be as deep as 
William’s ?” I persisted. 

*¢Tt should be deeper. Your nature is at the 
same time more ardent and more steadfast than 
his.” 

I sprang to my feet. I stood before her, and 
looked straight into her eyes. 

‘¢ Mother, you say well; I cou/d love, and 
with all the love of my lifetime I do love Olive 
Winchester. Pity me, mother; for what you 
have told me this hour has blighted every hope 
of my future.” 

She understood me. My words, she said aft- 
erward, sounded cold and quiet when she saw 
the passion of anguish and despair which swept 
over my face. She made me sit down beside 
her; she put her arms around my neck; she 
laid her pitying face against mine, so flushed 
and fevered. 

‘* My son — my dearest son,” she said, over 
and over again, in tender tones, and when I 
grew a little calmer she tried to reason with 
me. She persuaded me that Olive’s love was 
never likely to have been mine. She prophe- 
sied joys that would yet dawn on my life; but 
my heart mocked at such vain hopes in sullen 
silence. Only one thing she suggested which I 
accepted eagerly—the relief which it would be 
to me to leave home—not to be present at my 
brother’s wedding. It was something to escape 
the torture of seeing the one I so loved given to 
another. I clung desperately to the idea. 

My mother managed all for me so that my 
real motives were suspected by no one. In 
two weeks I left for Europe—to be gone, as was 
generally understood, three years — but to re- 
main, as I promised my own heart, until I had 
conquered my mad passion for Olive Winches- 
ter. 
My brother—I fear I have hardly done him 
justice in this story—had a heart noble, though 
calm. He loved me faithfully. Utterly un- 
conscious of my feelings, he tried to persuade 
me to remain at home until after his marriage. 
His joy, he said, would not be half complete un- 
less I could share it. Of course I resisted all 
his persuasions. Olive said nothing. I thought, 
though I could imagine no reason, that she 
rather preferred I should go. 

On the morning of my departure I found her 
alone in the garden. I went to her side, and I 
could see that she had been weeping. I strug- 
gied to command myself. 

** Olive,” I said, ‘‘ dear Olive, I am going! 
I will bid you good-by here. I want to tell 
you, while we are all alone, how dear you have 





always been to me—how fervently I shall pray, 
when I am far away, that you may be as happy 
as you deserve—as you are sure to be. I want 
you should think of me once even on your wed- 
ding-day. Will you, Olive ?” 

She did not answer. She lifted those mag- 
netic hazel eyes, and flashed into my soul one 
look—a look full of something I knew not what 
—which made my heart beat with a wild, tu- 
multuous thrill of hope. But the next moment 
this vanished. I knew well that she did not 
love me—she, my brother’s betrothed. I open- 
ed my arms. 

** Come, and let me give you one kiss, Olive 
—mny sister that is to be—whose face I may, 
perchance, never live to look upon again.” 

She came close to me. She suffered me to 
fold her in my arms. I had meant to kiss her 
calmly as a brother should, but the passion 
which surged in my heart found a language in 
spite of myself. I pressed on her lips a kiss 
which said more than I had any right to utter. 
With a sudden sense of guilt, trembling at my 
own rashness, I released her. Her expression 
was half-frightened, full of a sorrow which 
seemed strange to me even then, but in it was 
no anger. I left her there. 

Three months later news came to me, in It- 
aly, of the marriage of my brother. 

After that two years passed on calmly, and 
in them my character, under the stern discipline 
of suffering, had undergone a great change. It 
is a mistake to suppose that sorrow comes to 
every one as an angel of regeneration. To 
more it plays the part of a tempting demon. I 
think it was such to me. I hardened under it. 
I grew cold, worldly, ambitious. My intellect 
was not naturally dull, and I now bestowed all 
my energy on its cultivation. I said to myself 
that it was only to divert my attention—to pre- 
vent my mind from dwelling on my sorrow; 
but I believe I was conscious all the time of a 
lurking motive, which I was unwilling boldly to 
confront—an undercurrent of thought. I long- 
ed, secretly, to rival my brother at his own weap- 
ons—to show Olive that I was something more 
than a fine animal—that I could do more than 
ride, and hunt, and swim. I progressed rapid- 
ly, for my will was firm, and my iron constitu- 
tion, of itself, gave me great advantages. I 
could have been eagerly welcomed into society. 
My income was ample, and my manners at that 
time were said to be distinguished. I think I 
was just enough of a satirist and a cynic to have 
been popular. But society had few charms for 
me. I saw many brilliant women, but not one 
who seemed to me worthy a moment’s compari- 
son with my lost love. 

I was in Paris, but just preparing for a trip 
into Egypt, when a letter came to me from my 
brother, summoning me home, and begging me 
to use all possible dispatch if I would see my 
mother alive. It had gone first to Rome, and 
from thence been sent after me to Paris. It 
was doubtful if I could reach home in season. 
For the time all passion was swallowed up in 
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the thought of my mother—the one friend whom 
I had so loved, and who had so loved me. I did 
not think of Olive; or if I thought of her at all, 
it was as a gentle sister—the wife of that brother 
who was sharing with me now one common sor- 
row. It was strange how the old, boyhood af- 
fection revived in this season of trouble. My 
brother William, toward whom my heart had so 
long been hardened and cold, was once again, 
to my fancy, the loved and loving brother Will 
of our boyish days, whose battles I fought, 
and who learned my lessons. My heart thrill- 
ed, my eyes moistened at these memories. 
What was woman’s love, I asked myself, as I 
hurried to Havre on the night express, that it 
should come between two who had so loved 
each other—who had shared one home, one 
name, one mother’s heart and bosom. I felt 
strong to go home a man—to meet my sister 
Olive with only a brother’s calm affection — to 
receive my mother’s blessing. But there my 
thought faltered. What if those lips should 
be beyond the power to bless me? What if 
those tender eyes were closed? What if I 
had looked my last on that mother’s loving 
face ? 

The train seemed to fly over the level road, 
but it did not keep pace with my thought. I 
felt like shouting “ Faster !” to its swiftest speed. 





It was twilight when the wagon in which I 
had ridden from the dépét stopped before the 
gate of La Plaisance. I sprang from the ve- 
hicle and hurried up the walk. My brother 
met me atthe door. He threw his arms around 
me, and I felt his tears upon my face. ‘Then 
I knew all, as well as when his words came, 
slow and choked with grief. 

‘¢ You are too late, Roscoe. We buried her 
yesterday. She struggled hard with death. 
She said she could not die until she had seen 
you once more, but at length her resistance 
gave way, and she lapsed into sleep. We kept 
her a week, but at last, as we did not know 
when you would come, we buried her.” 

I did not weep; I think my sorrow was too 
deep for any outward expression; but William 
told me afterward that my face looked as ghastly 
in the moonlight as that other face on which, 
the day before, they had closed down the coffin- 
lid. 

He led me into the parlor. I had a moment- 
ary glimpse of a figure dressed in the deepest 
black, standing at the window and looking out 
in precisely the same attitude in which little 
twelve-years’-old Olive Winchester had stood 
there years before. She heard our footsteps, 
and came at once to meet me. © At that mo- 
ment I did not perceive, what I saw afterward, 
how ripe and rare and perfect in its beauty was 
the full blossoming of that flower whose bud 
had been so sweet. It soothed me to hear the 
low tones of her sympathizing voice, and I sat 
until a late hour, with her on one side and my 





brother Will on the other, listening to every de- 
tail of my blessed mother’s illness—to every | 


message, every word of parting tenderness which 
she had left for me. 

I had loved my mother with no common love, 
and I mourned for her with no common sorrow. 
It was months before any unhallowed thought 
could find entrance into the heart so full of that 
sacred memory. But after a time, I know not 
how, my old passion began to rise up and assert 
itself—the old temptation came back in its full 
force. I began to realize what a very beautiful 
woman Olive had become. I had loved her as 
an undeveloped girl, and now that she was, oh, 
Heaven, how lovely! is it strange that I wor- 
shiped her? Do not think that ever under 
any circumstances I could have revealed this 
to her. There was an atmosphere of saintly 
purity about her which I would have died soon- 
er than taint with the faintest utterance of an 
unlawful love. But this very restraint deepen- 
ed the intensity of my passion. 

I felt all my renewed tenderness for my broth- 
er dying out. He had come between me and 
the love which might have been my life’s crown. 
I am not sure that I did not hate him. Out- 
wardly I was very calm. I strove to make my- 
self agreeable. I surprised them both by my 
acquirements and the change in my tastes. I 
could see Olive’s innocent pleasure in my so- 
ciety. I felt that Iought to go. Every morn- 
ing my good angel whispered to me to depart, 
and I rose resolved to obey his monitions. Ev- 
ery evening found me lingering still. It seem- 
ed impossible to wrench away the seven-fold ca- 
ble which bound me. There was such a charm 
in Olive’s very unconsciousness—in watching all 
her movements—the lithe shape of her slender 
figure, the graceful flow of her garments. You 
smile. You were never in love; you do not 
understand the rhapsodies of a lover’s passion. 
I hated myself for being subject to the dominion 
of mine, but | could not wrestle with it. It had 
grown with my growth unperceived, until it had 
become too mighty for me. 

I had been there all winter, and now it was 
spring. I sat by my window with the fiend and 
the angel struggling in my heart as usual, when 
my brother came in and asked me to ride with 
him. 

**T have had the horses saddled,” he said. 
‘¢The morning is fine, and we'll have a grand 
canter through the woods. You don’t know how 
much better I like horseback exercise than I 
used. You've been getting my old taste for 
books, and I yours for out-door sports.” 

I felt disinclined at first to go, but I had no 
excuse, so I laid down the book I had been 
holding in my hand for an ostensible occupa- 
tion, and followed him down stairs. The horses 
stood before the door, noble fellows! pawing the 
earth in their impatience, with arched necks 
and fiery eyes. 

Olive had come out to see us off. Just as 
William was going to mount he went back, as 
if moved by a sudden, irresistible impulse of 
tenderness, took his wife in his arms and kissed 
her. The sight of any caress between them, 
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which, however, was very infrequent in my pres- 
ence, always tortured me beyond endurance. 
I sprang into the saddle, and, without waiting 
for Will, galloped away. After a few moments 
I came to my senses, slackened my speed, and 
he came up with me. 

“Halloa, Roscoe, what do youmean? Here 
I've been tearing after you like mad. I wanted 
to go the other way through the forest. The 
woodmen have cleared a path there to drag 
their logs home, and the scenery is so beautiful 
and grand.” 

“ Asyou like,” I answered, turning my horse’s 
head indifferently. ‘There was a keen, exhila- 
rating sense of life, however, to which I could 
not remain insensible as I dashed on over the 
forest road, with the trees just bursting into 


leaf above our heads, the water babbling from 


a thousand tiny springs, and the violets and 
anemones blooming in every nook. We did 
not talk much. I was busy with my own 
thoughts, and William was content to enjoy the 
scene in silence. 

I must hurry on. I am nearing the hour 
which has made my life a curse. We came, 
suddenly emerging from a dense thicket, to a 
turbulent stream—the ‘‘Mad Rapids” it had 
been called ever since I could remember. A 
rustic bridge had been thrown over it, and 
across this the timber road which we were tray- 
ersing led. As we approached we saw that the 
stream, swollen by the spring rains, had swept 
away the bridge, and some of its timbers were 
lodged among the rocks which formed its bot- 
tom. 

The question was whether to leap the stream 
or to turn back. The waters were very deep and 
the banks high, but it was narrow, not by any 
means a difficult or a dangerous leap for a good 
horse. I proposed that we should try it—not, 
God knows, with any worse motive than the 
desire of a little excitement. Bad as I was, 
Heaven bears me witness that it was with no 
thought, no faintest foreshadowing of the terri- 
ble consequences. 

William agreed to my proposal. He touched 
his horse and the noble creature sprang forward, 
but he had taken the leap at a wrong place. 
When his feet touched the other side the earth 
gave way under them, and horse and rider both 
fell into the deep waters. Quicker than thought 
William had loosened his feet from the stirrups, 
and I saw that he had fallen, not underneath 
but on one side of the horse. The animal fell 
directly upon a sharp rock, and, I believe, died 
instantly ; but I saw my brother’s ghastly, im- 
ploring face looking up at me from the rushing 
waters. 

I sprang from my horse. I knew I could 
save him, but— O God! did the struggle last 
an hour, or can one moment contain such fierce, 
terrible thoughts ? 

On one hand, I saw his face, the brother whom 
my good angel was beckoning me to save: I 
knew that he could not swim—that he was ut- 
terly helpless; on the other, I saw Olive. The 





fiend in my heart tempted me with the memory 
of her maddening beauty—her beauty which 
only death, his death, could give to my arms. 
I saw her as I had seen her that morning—ripe, 
dewy lips, slender, delicate figure, eyes full of 
love and truth—only thus could I win her. 
And then the good angel whispered again, 

‘Would you go forth with the brand of Cain 
upon your forehead? Would you be your broth- 
er’s murderer?” and I saw yet another face 
pleading with me; my mother’s face, so white 
and still under the turf springing with blossoms. 

I dashed wildly into the water. I drew my 
brother up. With a desperate struggle Fland- 
ed him upon the bank. It was too late! The 
tempter had triumphed—I had waited the one 
moment too long. He was dead! I felt my- 
self his murderer. Murderer!—a ghastly word, 
but one which must underlie forever all the 
voices of my life. 

With frantic energy I tried every means to 
restore him, but he grew colder and colder. 
He was dead utterly ; only it seemed to me that 
those glassy eyes which would not close were 
turned on me with an eternal reproach. Oh, I 
could never shut that out! They are looking 
at me still! 

When I had convinced myself that he was 
gone beyond the reach of human aid, I left him 
lying there, and hurried on to a clearing nearly 
half a mile away, where a few woodmen were 
chopping. I told them my story—that my 
brother, in attempting to leap the stream, had 
fallen into the water—that I had jumped in 
after him, but before I could get him out he was 
dead. I asked their assistance to carry his 
body home. With a few planks they constructed 
a hasty bridge a little farther down the stream, 
and then those stalwart men tock the body up 
and bore it solemnly over the fatal waters and 
back along the forest road. 

My faithful horse, in the mean while, had 
been waiting me patiently. I mounted him and 
rode onward to break the news to Olive. 

In that moment I would have given, so I 
thought, all the hopes of my future, even Olive 
herself, but to have seen the light come back 
into those glassy, haunting eyes, to hear my 
brother's voice, to have the blight and curse of 
a murderer’s doom uplifted from my soul. 

I had been riding swiftly, but I slackened my 
rein as I drew near the house. How could I 
go in and tell Olive that she was a widow—I, 
whom the haunting voice accused as her hus- 
band’s murderer? ‘‘I did not kill him!” I cried, 
wildly. ‘I did not kill him! I only did not 
save his life.” It wasin vain. The inexorable 
voice would not be silenced. ‘‘ Murderer!” it 
cried out still, “‘your brother’s murderer!” 
But I saw the necessity for self-control. I dis- 
mounted at the gate, and went slowly up the 
walk and into the house. Olive sat there by a 
table. A few flowers she had gathered were in 


a vase before her—her canary had come out of 
its cage and perched on her shoulder; a smile 
hovered about her lips as she sat reading. Oh, 
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how innocent and youthful and lovely she 
looked, this young woman, scarcely yet twenty ! 
In that moment I had no space for repentance. 
I was willing to accept my doom. 

“Olive,” I said. 

She turned and looked at me. I suppose the 
wildness of my expression startled her. The 
color retreated from her face. I could see her 
tremble. 

* Roscoe,” she cried, “brother Roscoe, tell 
me what is the matter? Why are you here 
alone? Where is William ?” 

I had meant to spare her a sudden shock, to 
prepare her gradually for my evil tidings; but 
T lost all control over myself. 

‘“‘They are bringing him home,” I said. 
‘William is dead. He tried to leap the Mad 
Rapids, his horse fell, and he was drowned. I 
plunged in after him, but when I drew him out 
he was dead.” 

I had looked at her steadily while I spoke. 
Perhaps I had some undefined hope that his 
death would be a relief to her as to myself. 
But no; her anguish was unmistakable. 

** My husband, my good, kind husband!” she 


gasped, in a strange, faint voice, and then she | 


sank upon the floor, not insensible, but pros- 
trated as one felled to the ground by a heavy 
blow. I sprang forward. Iwas about to raise 
her up, to try to console her, but she repulsed 
me with a sort of terror which I understood bet- 
ter afterward. 

“Go away!” she cried. ‘I can have no 
help, no comfort. I want none.” Then she 
seemed to repent. A change passed over her 
face and she said, gently and humbly as a little 
child, 

‘*Forgive me, Roscoe, I do not mean to 
wound you. I forgot—you are his brother, and 
you will mourn for him with me. And you 
risked your life to save his. God bless you!” 

No curse could have seemed to me half so 
fearful as that blessing. And then to listen to 
her praises for trying to save his life—I, who 
had stood by and let him perish, when I might 
so easily, with no danger to myself, have saved 
him. I withdrew from her side, and turned 
away my eyes, which dared not meet her own. 
As I did so I glanced from the window and saw 
them approaching with the litter on which the 
dead man lay. I regained, with a strong effort, 
my self-command. 

‘* Olive,” I said, ‘‘ they are bringing him into 
the yard. I will go and meet them.” 

She rose from the floor. 

**T will go, too—I, his wife. When did he 
ever come home that I did not welcome him ? 
He used to put his hands on my head and call 
me his little Olive—his darling. But he’ll not 
speak now!” 

There was a wild pathos in her tone. I fan- 
cied her reason was departing, and looked at 
her searchingly. 

**No,” she said, ‘‘I am not mad, though 
madness might be merciful. See, I am quite 
myself.” 





| 
| 
| 





I drew near her, and she leaned heavily on 
my arm, and we went forth together to meet 
the husband coming home. 

I do not think Olive perceived any thing su- 
pernatural in that dead face, but I could see, 
turn which way I would, that those eyes haunt- 
ed me, followed me, sought me out, upbraided 
me with their everlasting reproach. Well, the 
world, complain of it as we all do, is almost al- 
ways more charitable to us than we deserve ; 
and if there was any thing strange or unnatu- 
ral in my manner, the lookers-on imputed it to 
my excessive grief at my brother’s sudden and 
terrible end. 

Olive was calm. She gave all the directions 
in a steady voice. A few neighbors were hur- 
riedly assembled, and he was laid out on his own 
bed, in the chamber they had shared together. 
When all had been done, with a sad sweetness 
that moved some of those strong men to tears, 
she thanked them for their kindness in this her 
hour of mortal sorrow, and then she begged that 
she might be left alone with the dead. 

I dared not intrude upon her. Indeed I would 
not willingly go into the presence of those eyes, 
which still, wherever I went, pierced through 
the distance and haunted me. At first I re- 
mained outside the closed door to listen for the 
sounds from within ; but I could hear nothing. 
Her grief was as silent as I knew it was deep. 

We kept him four days before we buried him. 
But I will not linger on those days when that 
shrouded terror, still though terrible, lay in our 
midst. It is needless torture. When I follow- 
ed him to the grave, with that wife, so young to 
be a widow, leaning upon my arm—when I saw 
the earth heaped over his coffin, I almost ex- 
pected a voice would cry out from the depths 
of the tomb and denounce me. But the dead 
man told no tales. There was no sound save 
the sullen fall of the earth, the low words of 
the clergyman, and the stifled sobs of the by- 
standers. 

I took Olive home. As she entered the house 
she turned to me and laid her hand in mine, 
just as she had done years before, a little child 
—how well I remembered it! 

** Roscoe,” she said, ‘* God has taken all my 
other friends from me. My parents are gone, 
your mother is gone, and now He has taken my 
husband—my tender, good husband, who loved 
me so. I have only you left. Be kind to me, 
Roscoe.” 

I would have given worlds to take her to my 
heart — to lavish upon her the wild idolatry of 
my love; but I restrained myself. Not yet, not 
yet; I must bide my time. 

It was a whole year before I said to her one 
word which any brother might not have utter- 
ed. That year was one long fever, made up of 
alternate paroxysms of remorse and joy. Some- 
times, in her presence, I would forget the past, 
with its sin, its despair, and live a tranced life, 
beholding bewildering visions of future happi- 
ness. I would believe that she would yet be 
mine—that she lived for me. I loved to watch 
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her—to note every change of her moods—to see 
how the first utter desolation of her grief passed 
slowly away, and she began to find interest in 
her favorite pursuits, a charm in life. Then I 
strove to make myself necessary to her. I 
shared her readings, her walks, her drives. I 
invented new pleasures for her. Hardest of all, 
I listened, with gentle sympathy, to all her rem- 
iniscences of her dead husband — the thousand 
ways in which he had petted and indulged her, 
and the fond names he had called her. 

Out of her sight I passed hours of misery— 
hours when the accusing voices drowned out 
every harmony of life; when those pursuing 
eyes, which coffin and turf could not cover, or 
grave-stone seal together, looked into mine, till 
I longed to take refuge from them in the still 
land of shadows and silence. But the months 
wore away at last; and, a little more than a 
year after my brother’s death, I revealed my 
love to Olive. I did not commence boldly. I 
told her a story, which I did not represent as 
my own, of two brothers who both loved one 
woman. The elder brother won her, and the 
younger fled from her presence. At length the 
husband died, and the brother, loving her more 
wildly than ever, yet dared not confess it, lest 
there should be no pity for him in her eyes— 
lest her heart was in the grave. 

Before I was half through I saw that she un- 
derstood me, but she listened in silence. I 
think my words touched a chord in her heart, 
whose vibrations she could not at once still. 

When I paused she rose. I thought there 
was a shy tenderness in her eyes, but she spoke 
resolutely. 

“IT know what you mean; but you must not 
say such things to me. It is very wrong. Iam 
William’s wife. I have no right to listen to 
them.” 

She went from the room. I was not at all 
discouraged. My words had been received pre- 
cisely as I had expected. I knew that the very 
thought of a second marriage would startle her, 
at first, as a phantom of evil. But I had her 
constantly with me. There was no danger of a 
rival. I was cautious and prudent. I could 
afford to wait. 

It was not a month before I had won from 
her a confession which even transcended my 
hopes. Her first love had been mine. She did 
not dream, as indeed I had never given her any 
reason, that I loved her; but, unsought, she had 
given to me the wealth of her innocent young 
heart. When my brother proposed to her, she 
had felt so deeply her obligations to our family 
that she had no courage to refuse to yield to his 
pleadings and the evident wishes of my mother. 
With maidenly modesty she had concealed her 
love for me, but she had told William that her 
regard for him was only a sister’s calm, dispas- 
sionate tenderness. ‘‘ That is enough, until 
you shall be my wife,” he had answered, silenc- 
ing her with caresses, and she had suffered her- 
self to be persuaded. 

She had never had the faintest suspicion of 





my love until the morning on which I bade her 
farewell before leaving home, and even then she 
had felt no certainty of it. Besides, it was, or 
she thought it, too late to recede. After her 
marriage she had striven to conquer and stifle 
even the memory of her girlish dream, and had 
so far succeeded that she had faithfully believed 
my brother was dearer to her than any one else 
ever was or could have been. When the news 
of his death had come to her she had at first re- 
pulsed me in the midst of her grief, because the 
memory of her former love for me came back 
to her conscience, in that hour, as a sin against 
the departed. Poor child! if she sinned in lov- 
ing me, I believe it was the only sin of her life- 
time. 

That autumn my entreaties and her own love 
triumphed. She became my wife. Dear as 
William had been to her heart, I knew well 
that I only had ever entered into its inner tem- 
ple—that the keys which responded to my touch 
had never been struck by any other fingers. 

I neither knew nor cared whether any con- 
demned our marriage. I was satisfied.. She 
was mine, whom I had sold heaven to win. It 
was something more than joy to share with her 
every moment of my life; to wake at night and 
find her beloyed head lying on my bosom; her 
sweet breath coming and going in slumber 
peaceful as a child’s within the shelter of my 
arms. Qh, how I used to gloat over my treas- 
ure, when not even her eyes could witness my 
raptures. 

I suppose the fallen angels, sitting in chains, 
remember the hosannas and the incense and 
the transports of heaven. They had their 
space of joy—joy as intense as their fall was 
terrible. Well, for months I had mine. The 
haunting eyes could not find me—the accusing 
voice could not waken me from my long trance 
of love. But, after a time, this mood passed. 
I loved her as madly as ever. Sometimes still 
I forgot all things else and was happy, but 
oftener my remorse was terrible—the remorse 
that I could not share even with her—that 
human love, be it ever so faithful, could not 
lighten. I began to be pursued by a fear, as 
terrible as it was vague, that in some form the 
retribution for my sin would fall on her, be- 
cause so would the blow come most heavily to 
me. Sometimes, when I was with her, every 
fond word, every innocent caress would pierce 
throngh me like a sword. I could not shut out 
the thought that if she knew me as I was her 
love would be changed to loathing—that she 
would fly from me, hereafter, in the land of 
spirits, where the mysteries of all hearts and all 
lives shall be revealed. A thousand times I 
was on the very point of unburdening to her my 
load of sin, and then I would choke back the 
words—I could not summon resolution enough 
to utter what I thought must shut me out from 
her heart forever. 

At length our boy was born. 
looked forward to his birth! 


How I had 
I had thought 


that his first cry—the voice of my first-born— 
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would exorcise the phantoms from my life—that 
his baby lips would smile down care and trouble. 

Oh, God! no sooner had I taken him in my 
arms than I saw the fatal likeness. My broth- 
er’s face had been sent again on earth to haunt 
me. It did not look like my child or Olive’s. 
It had William’s delicate features; his dark, 
wavy hair; his clear gray eyes, full, even in 
this infant, of soft, subdued tenderness. I put 
him from me with a shudder. 

His mother noticed the likeness and wondered 
at it, but with all the fullness of her true wo- 
man’s heart she loved and cherished her child. 
I think even mothers seldom love as she loved ; 
her nature was so intense, and so few objects had 
been given her on which to lavish its wealth of 
passionate devotion. 

Every week, as the child grew, this fateful 
likeness was stronger and more undeniable. 
He seemed to me more William’s child than 
mine, and I consented, with an involuntary 
thrill of dread, when his mother expressed a 
wish to call him by William’s name. And yet, 
sometimes, a father’s yearnings rose up in my 
heart and overflowed, till I was fain to snatch 
him to my bosom. At such times I thought— 
it might have been fancy or but the natural 
effect of my violence—but I thought he shrank 
from me, and I recognized in this turning away 
from me of my own flesh and blood Heaven’s 
righteous retribution. 

He was never a strong child, but he lived to 
be more than a year old. He learned to call 
his mother by her name, to mouth a few other 
pretty, childish words, and Olive loved him 
more and more, and rejoiced over him with an 
intensity which I trembled to see. More and 
more haunted by this child’s face, the likeness 
of my brother’s, was I possessed by an almost 
irresistible impulse to pour into my wife’s faith- 
ful bosom all the madness, the despair of my 
life ; but still I mastered it, and was silent. 

At last the child sickened suddenly and died. 
In the morning I saw him lying as well as usual 
in his mother’s arms, searching her face with 
those weird, unchildlike, yet loving eyes. At 
noon he was violently sick, and at night she 
held him as she held him in the morning, but 
he was cold and dead, though the eyes she had 
vainly tried to close were open still. Those 
eyes—William’s own had never haunted me 
more remorsely—and yet I kept silence. I 
said nothing until after we had laid him in a 
little grave by William’s side. Then, when we 
came back from the funeral, and my wife turned 
to me for comfort, my terrible secret burst forth. 

** Olive,” I cried, ‘* curse me as your child’s 
murderer! I can keep it from you no longer. 
You stretch out to me your empty arms, where 
your baby used to lie, and I tell you that his 
death was the just punishment for my sin. He 
was sent on earth to haunt me with his strange 
likeness to the dead, and now he has been taken 
to smite me by piercing through your heart!” 

She looked at me in blank terror—in utter 
wonder. I sank at her feet; I hid my face on 





| her knees; she did not shrink from me even 


then. I poured out there, not daring to meet 
her eyes, my guilt—my long and terrible re- 
morse. I told her in full the story of William’s 
death. Then I paused, waiting her judgment. 
I expected she would banish me from her pres- 
ence forever, but she raised my face in her gen- 
tle hands. She looked at me with an angel's 
pity and a woman’s love. Then she spoke— 
oh, no angel, only a loving woman, could have 
uttered such words! She thanked me for shar- 
ing with her my secret. She told me that she 
had long suspected, from words uttered in my 
restless sleep—from the strange alternations of 
my manner from joy to despair—that some fear- 
ful memory was preying upon my life, though 
she had never even conjectured its nature. She 
thanked God that it was no worse. She told 
me it was wrong for me to call myself a mur- 
derer — that I had not been responsible for be- 
ing tempted, and reminded me that I had over- 
come the temptation and plunged into the wa- 
ter at last. She believed that William must 
have died before any efforts of mine could have 
saved him — that the fall which had killed his 
horse could not have spared him. She told me, 
moreover, that, whatever I had done, it was the 
most fatal sin of all to despair of the almighty 
imercy of God. 

Her reasoning did not convince me. Not 
even she had power to lift the burden from 
my soul. But oh! you can never conceive the 
inexpressible relief it was to have shared this 
secret with her—to feel that she knew me as I 
was. 

Never until then had I fully understood the 
height and depth, the heroic strength, of that 
woman’s love. She put aside at once her sor- 
row for her dead child, whom no mourning 
could bring back, and devoted herself to soothe 
the despair of her living husband. 

And then, just as I began, through her, to 
believe in the possibility of future hope and for- 
giveness, ag if there was to be no rest for my 
troubled soul this side of the Infinite, God took 
her also. Never strong, and weaker than ever 
since her baby’s birth, the shock of his death, 
followed by my terrible disclosure, had been too 
severe for her. After that she never saw an- 
other hour of health. Slowly, but steadily, she 
faded away. ‘Tenderest love could not wrestle 
with the Destroyer. 

To the last I do not think she ever thought 
of me with a single reproach. And yet I have 
sometimes thought that the knowledge of my 
guilt killed her —that, though she never con- 
fessed it to me, the shadow which she strove to 
lift from my life settled upon her own. But 
she died blessing me, and pointing me to a fu- 
ture of peace and union in heaven, where, she 
bade me believe, the All-Father would forgive 
me and receive me. Oh, can Heaven be as 
merciful as she was ? 

When she died the sun of my life set forever. 
For me there could be no morning after the 
night. I buried her—my life’s own treasure— 
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beside her child, and on her tombstone is graven 
the name of her wifehood— 
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I never go to that grave; they tell me the 
weeds have grown over it. The Olive of my 
love is not there. I know that before this she 
has seen the Father’s face. My heart tells me 
that she is praying in that heavenly country for 
him whose love for her, despite all his other 
sins, was faithful unto death. But can even 
her prayers be answered ? 

I am left alone with two memories — one of 
blessing, the other of bane. I am groping on- 
ward to the country of shadows; and when my 
soul goes forth alone to cross the surging wa- 
ters which lie between us and the beyond, I can 
not tell whether the pale hands of my beloved 
will be stretched out to help me to climb the 
banks of eternal flowers ; or my brother’s soul, 
seeking there, there, the revenge denied on 
earth, will plunge me, struggling vainly, down- 
ward, ever downward, into the depths Heaven’s 
highest archangel could never fathom. 





THE FREAKS OF FORTUNE, AND 
THEIR LESSON. 
HE old idolatries have passed away, and 
their statues and temples are little now biit 
dust. The few shrines that remain show the de- 
feat of paganism more signally than the shrines 
that have vanished. The crumbling walls of 
the empty Parthenon record the downfall of Mi- 
nerva on the Acropolis of Athens, and the reju- 
venated Parthenon, now crowned with the cross, 
celebrates daily at Rome the triumph of Chris- 
tianity over the heathen gods. Yet on one point 
the world is about as idolatrous as ever, and in- 
vokes one mysterious name about as supersti- 
tiously as when temples were built to the goddess 
Fortuna and her various symbols, the rudder, 
the wheel, the globe, the horn of plenty, and the 
wings—indicated her fitful temper and her vari- 
ous gifts. Now, as of old, the multitude crowd 
every place where Fortune divides her frowns 
and favors. No matter what the place or the 
auspices, however mean or majestic—whether a 
raffle in a grog-shop, among greasy tipplers, or 
a card-table in a gamester’s brilliant pandemo- 
nium, with dainty gentlemen and perhaps jew- 
eled ladies for players; whether a dog-fight for 
pennies in a filthy cellar, or a horse-race, with 
thousands of pounds at stake, on grounds fa- 
mous as the haunts of the beauty and chivalry of 
centuries—wherever Fortune holds her court, 
she is sure to find ready suitors. In peace and 
war she still keeps her prestige; and when no 
battles compel combatants to watch for her fit- 
fal signals, she hangs up her banner in the busy 
streets of trade, and solid men, who are not to 
be caught by the shining wheel at the lottery- 
office, may be entrapped at once by the specious 
bulletins of the stock-board, and give their mon- 
ey for that which is not bread. 
But apart from all tropes and figures, do we 
not all seriously recognize the fact, which was 





of old so superstitiously regarded by the idola- 
tors of Fortune—the fact that there is in human 
destiny a wide margin of apparent chance, and 
that, in all our enterprises, there is another party 
quite as powerful as human will—a mighty and 
mysterious power, which decrees that the battle 
is not always to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches 
to men of understanding, nor yet favor to men 
of skill, but time and chance happen to all? 
Never more than now have our people been more 
impressed with the power of time and chance; 
for no man among us began this year without 
decided proofs that his welfare is not wholly in 
his own keeping, and that changes have come 
upon the most sagacious from causes alike be- 
yond their foresight and control. With a year’s 
life for our text, let us then consider the freaks 
of Fortune, and their lesson. It will be best to 
speak first of the field in which Fortune plays 
her part, that we may the more clearly see how 
men become her dupes, and how they may be- 
come her masters. 

I. The field of fortune—where and what is 
it? Surely it is every where, all about us and 
within us; in every sphere of nature, society, and 
business. This field, however, has an impass- 
able limit on either side—a limit beyond which 
chance has nopower. The one boundary is the 
Impossible, the other is the Inevitable. What- 
ever in the very nature of things can not be, 
and whatever in the very nature of things must 
be, are of course beyond the sphere of contin- 
gency, and, as absolutely fixed, are dismissed 
from our hopes and fears. Thus, it is certain 
that we must die, certain that we can not stop 
the motion of the globe, and no man in his 
senses tries to escape either form of necessity— 
the necessity that is expressed by the words 
‘* inevitable” and ‘‘ impossible.” But how wide 
is the margin between the two—that broad field 
of possibility and probability in which most of 
the work of our life is done, and our loss and 
gain, joy and grief, are decided! Assoon as any 
prize seems within our possible reach, it engages 
our attention; and as soon as the possibility be- 
comes probability, the prize is sought as an ob- 
ject of reasonable enterprise. It interests us 
most when the issue between hope and fear is 
nearest the crisis, or when it is about half-way 
between the limit of impossibility and the lim- 
it of certainty, and the interest flags the mo- 
ment we see that it can not be ours, or that it 
must be ours. So true is it that complete suc- 
cess has something of the nonchalance of utter ¢e- 
feat, and the fox who has all the grapes to him- 
self is apt to think as little of them as the fox 
who thinksthem sour because he can not get them. 
So true it is that with most of Fortune’s favors, 

** The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Hath lost its charm by being caught;*’ 
so true it is that whatever ceases to excite our 
anxiety ceases to haye the highest zest. There- 
fore it is that so much of our life is at the mer- 
cy of what is called chance, and in the field of 
fortune we find our work as well as our play. 
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Strictly speaking, of course there is no such 
thing as chance; for with the Almighty Mind 
there can be nothing casual or fortuitous, and 
all things are known to the All-seeing One. 
But to us all things are casual that are unknown; 
and whatever can be, or may probably be, is to 
our mind somewhat a matter of chance. In the 
region of uncertainty chance ranges, and the 
region of uncertainty covers the great portion 
of our actions, hopes, and fears. The bounda- 
ries of the unknown are, indeed, in some re- 
spects, lessened by the progress of science, art, 
travel, and observation; yet, when one mystery 
is explored another rises in the distance, and 
there probably never was an age when thinking 
men so feel and acknowledge the mystery of the 
universe and its life as in this age of boasted 
illumination. We sometimes boast of under- 
standing Nature, and so mastering her laws as to 
predict, if not to control, her phenomena; but 
how signally nature baffles us still, and in winds, 
waters, heat, cold, calms, storms, earthquakes, 
lightnings, health, disease, the mighty mother is 
taking us knowing ones by surprise very much 
as of old when her colossal image was set up in 
the sands by the great pyramids, and that face 
of stone, the Sphinx, propounded to all passers- 
by the great riddle of time. Knowing as we 
boast of being, every day is a surprise from the 
elements in some respects, and last winter's cold, 
and this winter’s mildness, come to us from a 
power that all our philosophy can as little predict 
as control. Our whole life bears witness of the 
uncertainties of nature, and the elements con- 
stantly make their mark upon us, now in the 
vexation of an influenza, and now in the wreck 
of a ship. 

Our human nature surely is not exempt from 
the uncertainties of the material world. If 
winds and waters, vegetation and animals, have 
moods and changes that we can not predict, is it 
easier to predict the moods of man or of woman ? 
It was well that Fortune was represented in the 
human form; for all chances gather around and 
within our poor humanity, and there is no con- 
tingency of nature or events that does not in 
some way act upon or from our human life. We 
have something of the whole universe within us 
—from the earth in our bones to the electric and 
magnetic force that flashes along our nerves; 
while to the mysteries of nature we add the mys- 
tery of our own mind, which surprises us some- 
times more than it does our neighbors. Certainly 
there is a large region of the unknown in human 
thoughts, feelings, and actions; so that when we 
forecast our destiny, we think, perhaps, above all 
things, more anxiously of the issues of our own 
dispositions and the conduct and character of 
other men. Others may harm us or help us 
much, and our fortunes and happiness depend 
much upon what our associates in business or 
friendship shall do or fail to do for us. Fortune 
was represented human, and also as a woman; 
not, indeed, as a giddy girl, but as a matron; 
her statue implying, not perhaps what our mod- 
ern life so often shows, that married women are 





the fastest of their sex, but the deeper fact, that 
sensibility and experience, like a woman’s and a 
mother’s, have much to do with deciding and 
appreciating the turns of human welfare. The 
in-door as well as the out-door side of life thus 
comes in for its share of notice, and Mother For- 
tune speaks to us of all changes in the heart and 
the home as well as in the market and the state. 
Who like a mother can feel the good and ill that 
come from or to our mutable humanity? The 
mother, if a worldling, fosters and shares the 
false ambition of the whole family; and if a 
true woman, she is the heart of all their good- 
ness, and shares all their joy and grief. This 
year’s experience in the Old World and the New, 
in peace and war, in business enterprises and 
in household changes, is full of lessons in this 
world’s chances—full of proofs that not only in 
nature but also in mankind there is a great mar- 
gin of contingency. Strange developments of 
character have been more startling than any 
changes of the elements, and unexpected hero- 
ism and unexpected treachery have made more 
mark upon the year than the plenty of the har- 
vests or the outbreak of earthquakes and torna- 
does. Nay, the moods of men have been at the 
bottom of the most astounding events; and the 
rebellion in India, and the panic throughout Eu- 
rope and America, come from fits of thought 
and feeling, which, in the world of mind, are 
quite as mysterious as the tides and storms, of 
electricity and magnetism in nature. 

So nature and man combine their uncer- 
tainties to give Fortune her field, and what we 
call the times is the record of her movements. 
The times! Who shall undertake to enumer- 
ate the host of contingencies that form and swell 
that marvelous tide upon which we are all float- 
ing? Who, least of all, shall presume to fore- 
tell what the times shall be? Let us contrast 
the opening of 1857 with the opening of 1858, 
and acknowledge the vanity of human expecta- 
tions. It is hard to read the year backward, 
and explain the causes of events, now that the 
consequences have developed them in a meas- 
ure. Who can say that he could read the year 
forward or tell its results in advance? The 
most sagacious practical men saw no great cri- 
sis near at hand, and the business community 
had all sail sct as for pleasant weather when 
the storm broke upon them in a general wreck. 
Some, indeed, foreboded evil, and are always 
foreboding it. But who predicted any thing 
like the state of things now realized? Perhaps 
most thoughtful men expected a degree of finan- 
cial pressure, but who expected such a crash? 
Who could tell what contingency would check 
the rising expansion of trade, and like a chill 
wind bring down the air-castles that the sunshine 
has been building upon the rarefied summer va- 
pors? The turn of the financial times depends 
upon the adjustment of balances in trade, and 
when the balance is doubtful a slight cause may 
destroy the equilibrium, as the leap of a chamois 
or the wing of an eagle may unsettle the nicely- 
poised mountain boulder, and carry ruin and 
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death into the peaceful Alpine valley. Who shall 
tell when the balance of trade passes the line of 
safety, or when the foot of the chamois or the 
wing of the eagle shall throw it from its poise ? 
There are always prophets enough after the event 
has happened; but they who most sagaciously 
read the signs of things to come, most modestly 
own the short-sightedness of man and the vanity 
of human expectations. If any wiseacre claims 
prophetic honors, let him test his inspiration by 
telling what will be the price of money, or mer- 
chandise, or lands in one year; or let him tell 
us the news of the next steamer, or the issue of 
the next Presidential election. We commend 
to our prophets the wisdom of the new Spirit- 
ualist seers, who confine their foresight to events 
that have happened — predict to the believing 
neophyte who his father was, and what his own 
name is—and as to future events or distant oc- 
currences are as wise as the wooden tables that 
rap out their mystical communications. No, 
we are not prophets; and we must all own that 
in the times there is a region of contingency that 
baffles the keenest scrutiny, and that though 
there is, as Kossuth said, a logic of events which 
the wise man reasons out, wise men, like Kos- 
suth himself, have invariably failed to reason 
them out fully, and are constantly surprised, like 
common men, by unexpected ill and good. Open 
the last newspaper, and the eye, by the merest 
glance at the names and topics treated, needs 
little moralizing to note the constant chances 
of time and the short-sightedness of human ex- 
pectation. As we were meditating upon this 
very train of thought, the news by the steamer 
told us whole volumes of Fortune’s changes in 
two names in the obituary list— Rachel and 
Havelock. The great actress had passed through 
scenes as eventful as the characters of her dra- 
mas, and she who had risen from a strect bal- 
lad-singer to be queen of tragedy was doomed to 
die of a Boston east wind; while the hero of 
India, who had braved a hundred battles, fell 
victim to a common disease, and the dispatch 
which announced to him England’s splendid 
honors to his bravery was crossed on its way by 
tidings from a higher court than that which dis- 
penses coronets, garters, and pensions—tidings 
that Death had bestowed on him the cross of its 
Legion of Honor. Nay, the mere record of mar- 
riages and deaths is of itself lesson enough, and 
tells as much of the vicissitudes of human life 
as the price-current tells the vicissitudes of trade. 
Over each cradle and over each grave the Fates 
keep their watch ; and when we ask what shall 
be this new life, or what has been that departed 
life, we know full well that the time and chance 
that write so much of the epitaph on the grave 
will write quite as much of the career of the lit- 
tle sleeper in the cradle. 

II. So powerful is the combination of chances 
that men call Fortune ; and it is a serious ques- 
tion how we shall meet its force. Deny its ex- 
istence or importance we may not, for all his- 
tory and life are witness that, mighty as human 
will may be, it is not the only arbiter of our 





destiny, and that circumstance is a mighty ele- 
ment in our lot. Meet it we must, either wise- 
ly or foolishly ; and a glance at the freaks of 
Fortune with human folly may help us to the 
wisdom that is a match for her caprices. Ob- 
serve her dupes, that we may better know her 
masters. Her dupes are of two chief classes, 
who differ from each other partly by native tem- 
perament and partly by diversity of experience, 
according as hope or fear predominates, and 
they become madcaps or cowards under her 
smiles or frowns. 

They who are won by her smiles are none the 
less her dupes, and more victims have been 
made by her favor than her frowns. First 
among her madcaps comes the gamester, who 
loves hazard for its own sake, and leaves care 
and toil to plodding drudges while he waits on 
Fortune’s golden wheel. No matter what may 
be the gamester’s implements, whether cards or 
dice, the cock-pit or the race-ground, the elec- 
tion returns or the stock market, he is always 
the same perverse character. His error is in 
regarding chance, not as the incident, but the 
main element, if not the whole of welfare, and 
risking all upon the issue of his game. His 
mischief is that he produces no value, and more- 
over, fosters a spirit that discourages industry 
and unsettles moral principle. If there is an 
element of chance in all business, the distinction 
is, that in legitimate business chance is the in- 
cident, and, not as in gambling, the issue turns 
upon substantial probabilities, and not upon fit- 
ful possibilities. Every gambling hell, there- 
fore, stands apart from legitimate trade, and 
has affinity only with those forms of traffic that 
create no value, and give market to no value, 
but merely feed the fire of an unwholesome 
and, in the end, ruinous gaming. Arithmetic 
shows the gambler’s folly, and experience proves 
that his game is, in the end, as ruinous to for- 
tune and character as to sobriety. 

Let the gamester pass, yet not without leay- 
ing with us some wholesome hints for a type of 
character not less dangerous, if far less repuls- 
ive than he. The schemer, or speculator, is a 
more decent and plausible character; and al- 
though not inviting us to the card-table or the 
horse-race, he offers to show us the road to for- 
tune or fame without the old-fashioned process 
of thought and labor. We suffer much from 
this race, and many who are wise enough to es- 
cape their enticements, and stake their all upon 
their visions, share in the general ruin which 
their counsels bring. If all who have lost their 
property, within a year, by consequence of 
schemes that have offered boundless wealth 
without careful toil or persistent enterprise 
could be gathered together, no edifice would 
hold the multitude; and no man among us is 
so merry as not to mingle a tear of pity with 
his censure of their folly. An element of 
scheming, indeed, belongs to our nature; but 
woe to the man whose schemes turn upon fitful 
chances, not upon well-studied probabilities and 
well-adjusted plans of action. There is an ele- 
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ment of imagination, indeed, in every sound 
man, and invention belongs to sober business 
as well as to poetical creation or mechanical 
ingenuity. But the sound man’s visions turn 
upon facts and principles, not upon games and 
hazards. His inventions come to him under 
the clear ray of experience and insight as by 
light from above, and he does not run after 
every will-o’-the-wisp that shapes its morbid 
gases into the guise of a star, and shines to be- 
guile and bewilder, not to enlighten its follow- 
ers. There are few subjects upon which the 
world needs more light than upon the distinc- 
tion between wild scheming and practical in- 
vention and discovery in the fields of enterprise. 
There is more false fancy in many a bank or 
counting-house than in most poets’ garrets; 
and Wall Street might sometimes dispute with 
Bloomingdale the palm of being the haunt of 
moon-struck dreamers. We all, perhaps, share 
in the schemer’s visions, and, in our own way, 
cherish our pet castles in the clouds. Look 
well to it that they do not cost us our firm foot- 
ing upon the earth, and our firm seat in our sol- 
id homes ! 

If scheming, like gaming, implies a certain 
fever of the fancy and sensibility, adventure 
adds to these a certain element of daring, and 
the adventurer has about him something of the 
romance that always attaches to a daring will. 
What a charm always attaches to the soldier 
of fortune, and something of the same charm 
attaches to those who carry the same spirit 
into business, statesmanship, and even religion. 
Adventurers have had more than their fair 
share in governing the world, and from the 
days of Nimrod to those of William Walker, 
from Mohammed’s time to Brigham Young’s, 
filibusterism has been a power in the State 
and the Church. In our day it appears in 
every path of trade, and the sobriety of busi- 
ness is constantly disturbed by courage enlisted 
in service of folly or fanaticism. We need a 
new Cervantes to give a quietus to the mad 
knight-errantry of money-making and land- 
stealing; and, if the truth were known, we 
might see all around us rueful Don Quixotes, 
whose daring had begun the wild adventure, 
and coarse Sancho Panzas, whose longing 
stomachs had enlisted in the knight’s hopeful 
service, and found but poor fare and beatings 
as their part of the booty. Such adventure 
differs from fair enterprise in its spirit and ob- 
ject: in its spirit, which mistakes audacity for 
true courage; and in its object, which dares dan- 
ger for the sake and not in spite of the risk. 
There is adventure, indeed, in all enterprise ; 
but true enterprise seeks the well-known good 
through paths of peril, sure of the reward of 
fidelity if not of success. Enterprise is willing, 
sometimes, to lead the forlorn hope in face of 
death itself; and death itself, that defeats the 
end, does not defeat the spirit or break the power 
of the deed. Mere adventure belongs to the 
madcaps who are giddy under Fortune’s smiles ; 
true enterprise counts well her chances, and 





braves them for a prevailing hope from a sober 
purpose. 

Such are Fortune’s madcaps—the gamester, 
the schemer, the adventurer—who are so crazy 
for Forttine’s favor as to lose sight of the blanks 
in her lottery, and to risk all for her prizes. 
A sanguine temperament may combine with 
certain successes to fever their blood; and we 
confess to a certain liking to the whole class 
in comparison with the opposite extreme; so 
much more amiable to us is too much hope 
than too little, and we could forgive these mad- 
men easily, if their only failing was looking too 
much on the bright side. But we must remem- 
ber that nothing is in the end so disheartening 
as false hope: and the madcap, when beaten, 
may be the most arrant of cowards; and the 
spendthrift, when beggared, may be the meanest 
of churls. Glance now at Fortune’s cowards, 
and they swarm before us a motley yet mighty 
procession. There is the lounger bolstering up 
his natural laziness by fear of the risks of labor, 
and doing nothing because he is not sure of 
gaining everything. In his basest form he is the 
sluggard, sinking into an idiocy of the will quite 
as abject as the fool’s idiocy of the wits, and 
losing all the prerogatives of humanity except 
the genius for sitting and attaining such pro- 
ficiency in this as to tire out the everlasting 
hills in sedentary talent. The sluggard may be 
stupid, but not innocent; and some of the worst 
curses of humanity come from his stagnant 
blood. Little removed above him is the loun- 
ger of a daintier class, the idler about town, 
whose finances are as much a problem as the 
quadrature of the circle, the philosopher's stone, 
or perpetual motion; for no man can tell how 
he lives, always spending and never earning. 
Sometimes the lounger is a youth of fortune, 
and the interest of the problem changes, and 
the only solution of his aimless conduct may 
be the theory that his filial affection does not 
allow him to be engrossed with any useful 
occupation, lest he might not be ready at the 
proper time to put on mourning for his deceased 
parent, and to open with filial promptness the 
good father’s grave and last will and testament. 

With more sensibility, and less sloth, the 
croaker follows the lounger, and is as slow in 
good works, but not in words, as he. The 
croaker’s talk is constantly of mischances; and 
if he speaks of the horn of plenty, he says no- 
thing of the fruits and flowers in its capacious 
depth, but points out its little end. Whatever 
his theme—be it health, property, society, pleas- 
ure, humanity, religion—he is forever groaning 
over the miseries of men; and if his predictions 
are sometimes right, it is because he is generally 
wrong, just as a clock that always points at the 
midnight hour is sure to be right when mid- 
night comes round again. Let the croaker 
go, for the air is heavy and stifling with his 
presence. True indeed it is that our life is oft- 
en troubled, and our burdens are heavy; but 
why be forever groaning over the sad fact? If 
we would march well through ill to good, we 
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must march by music, not by groans; and the 
harder the road the braver and cheerier should 
the music be. 

We like better that highest specimen of the 
cowards of fortune, the recluse—althotgh we 
are yery far from liking him altogether; for he 
makes the sad mistake of trying to get out of 
the world because it is not perfect, and of risk- 
ing nothing that he may lose nothing. In one 
of his forms he is the recluse from business, 
determined not to run its risks, and forgetting 
that he may be risking the best of his goods, 
his usefulness, and his mental health. Or he 
may be the recluse from domestic ties, resolved 
not to marry because women are not angels, 
children are plagues, and marriage is a lottery 
full of blanks, forgetting that he may be by 
himself and not have an angel for a com- 
panion ; that moody selfishness is more a plague 
than roguish little boys and girls; and that he 
may not take a chance in Hymen’s lottery, and 
yet have a miserable blank in his own loneliness. 
In his highest form, that of the meditative stu- 
dent, the recluse is not blameless; and he who 
quits the world to find wisdom in solitude, shuts 
out the best light when he shuts the door upon 
actual life and our poor struggling humanity. 
He meditates best who has felt the touch of 
reality and moved among men and things, and 
the world’s great thinkers have been workers 
among the world’s great facts. If care and the 
world bring some annoyance, this is better than 
visionary dreaming; and a little discomfort is 
necessary to keep a man awake, and feel duly 
for the pivot in other men’s fortunes. We always 
admired the sagacity of the pilgrim who vowed 
with his companion to travel on foot to Jerusa- 
lem with peas in his shoes, but who took the 
precaution to boil his peas, and thereby display 
an ease of motion quite unaccountable to his 
limping companion. It is foolish to borrow 
trouble, and equally foolish to shun the trouble 
that fairly belongs to us in our own time and 
place in the world. We are wiser and better 


+ for some anxiety and trial, and all the true 


sages and saints have needed a little spurring 
from some thorn in the flesh or fortune, to keep 
them awake to the highest light and up to the 
highest mark. The great poets have been 
heroes, and the last resort, if we seek any of 
their inspiration, is the coward’s part, or run- 
ning away from our own post among men. 
The coward, whether lounger, croaker, or re- 
cluse, is like the madcap, the dupe of Fortune, 
and not master of her chances nor a match for 
her freaks. 

III. The only master of her chances is the 
truly practical man, who is neither madcap nor 
coward, and proof alike against her smiles and 
her frowns. Consider in what manner it is 
that the practical man is a match for fortune, 
and able to meet and master her on her own 
ground. 

He first of all brings to his aid the force of a 
sound judgment, and in its light he notes calmly 
and keenly the goods and ills at stake, and 





studies carefully the best way to shun the ill 
and seize the good. He is strong at once from 
this very point of view, and because forewarned 
he is forearmed. His judgment, observant of 
substantial good, is wisdom ; and as studious of 
the best means to win that good, it is on 

With wisdom and prud for his « lors; 

he judges Fortune's threats and promises by a 
scale of substantial values, and measures the 
way to the true value by a scale of reasonable 
probabilities. So he escapes a world of follies 
and tricks. Not in the gambler’s madness nor 
the lounger’s alarms, but with firm, yet cautious 
eye, he scans the prizes to be gained or lost, and 
chooses prudent means to wise ends. The great 
wilderness of uncertain chances is no longer a 
wilderness to him ; for he knows to what point 
he is to travel, with wisdom for his star and 
compass, and with prudence for his pathfinder 
and guide. To him, thus wise and prudent, 
there is a gradual opening of the fact that there 
is over all chances a prevailing law, and over 
the combinations of events, as over the revolu- 
tions of the globe, there is a presiding purpose. 
Probabilities become to him clearer and clearer; 
and in his own vocation, as well as in the great 
mission of life, a light shines upon the road 
that he is to tread, until its dim shadows vanish 
into day. He is not, indeed, infallible; for to 
err is human: but he has studied chances till 
he has found the main chance, and in his ruling 
policy the element of certainty is so combined 
with the element of risk, that the risk serves to 
quicken and vitalize the whole combination—as 
the oxygen in the atmosphere, fh itself so ine- 
briating and consuming, gives spirit and life 
when mingled in moderate proportion with the 
more solid and nutritious nitrogen. To change 
the figure, he aims to live and work in the tem- 
perate zone of sound sense and solid strength, 
and he is not in danger of running off into trop- 
ical fevers or polar icebergs, for he is content to 
be warm without being burned, and to be cool 
without being frozen. 

To judgment the practical man adds fortitude, 
which is the heart’s master of the ups and 
downs of fortune as judgment is the head’s 
mastery. Fortitude, wesuppose, in its derivation, 
carries this idea; and a man of fortitude is he 
who is equal to either fortune. Fortitude can 
suffer and can dare, appearing as patience un- 
der the ills that must be borne, and as courage 
against the ills that must be surmounted. By 
patience and by courage the practical man is 
mightily armed as with shield and sword—with 
the one receiving the blows that he can not 
shun, and with the other pressing on against 
his foe. Patience and courage, the one teach- 
ing us what we must calmly bear, and so rid- 
ding us of a host of vain and wasting repinings 
—the other calling out our best powers, and 
cheering us bravely on to our work. He is con- 
queror of ills inevitable who calmly bears them, 
as he is conqueror of ills not inevitable who 
boldly braves them. In all spheres of life we 
need them, for we must all bear defeats and 
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ought all to win victories. Rome indeed boast- 
ed, that when Fortune entered the Eternal City 
she laid aside her wings; but surely, if Rome 
took from Fortune her fickle wings, it was only 
by teaching the patience and courage that con- 
quer by endurance as by daring, and the true 
Roman fortitude won back the fitful goddess by 
daring to do without her smiles. 

To judgment and fortitude add fidelity, and 
our list of the forces of the practical man is 
complete. Fidelity, with single eye and persist- 
ent purpose, presses on to its aim, and wins the 
best success, not only because in the end it 
secures the largest amount of good, but because 
it is in itself success. He who does the best 
that he can, according to his measure of wisdom 
and prudence, patience and courage, is a suc- 
cessful man. In the long-run the most sub- 
stantial goods are his. When he succeeds, his 
success is not shame, and when he is ship- 
wrecked—as the best masters sometimes are— 
his wreck is better trophy than the pirate cruis- 
er’s flaunting flag, that owes its safety to its inhu- 
manity ; and all true men say of fidelity defeat- 
ed, what even the worldling Napoleon said of the 
convoy of brave prisoners after a battle: ‘‘ Honor 
to the brave in misfortune.” Fidelity defeated 
is on the way to success, and in all ventures 
that are worthy, character is the best part of 
capital. 

Judzment, fortitude, fidelity — by these the 
practical man masters Fortune in spite of her 
changing chances. He will succeed, and can 
not be put down. His success will be the best, 
although it may*not be what the world calls the 
largest. In business he may not have the larg- 
est, but he will have the best, fortune, for from 
his gains, though limited, he will win the best 
good. In the professions he may not gain the 
largest honors, but he will win the truest useful- 
ness and peace. When the sod is put on his 
grave, men shall say, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant ;” and the voice from heaven 
shall not refuse its Amen. His success will 
have height as well as breadth, and every good 
that comes to him will lift up his faith and af- 
fections toward the throne of God, while it 
widens his earthly domain. 

In our public halls and libraries we may 
meditate upon the freaks of Fortune, as if in 
the Temple of History and of Human Life. 
The statues of true men in those halls, and the 
thoughts and deeds of so many generations re- 
corded upon those shelves, press the subject 
home upon our thoughts, and bid us meet our 
chances as they met theirs. May we not take 
a wholesome hint from the solemn past for the 
better education of our children and the method 
of our living ? 

In our too-easy kindness to our children are 
we not sometimes more cruel than kind, and 
do we not educate them as if there were no- 
thing but prosperity on earth, and Fortune had 
all smiles and no frowns? Would not our 
daughters be nobler women if more of the house- 
hold utilities were united with the showy graces 
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of their culture, and they were taught to think 
it a better destiny to share and lighten a true 
man’s hardships than to be pampered by a 
churl’s abundance? Do we not, Americans, 
sometintes so magnify the term Lady as to for- 
get the better word Woman, and so pet this 
world’s dainty Ladyhood as to slight the true 
Womanhood that God hath made in his own 
image? Our sons, too, we belittle and enfeeble 
by over-indulgence; and even when we devote 
them to study, we forget that there are two al- 
phabets and two ways of reading. There is an 
A B C of the spelling-book, and an A B C 
of nature and life ; and he who would read the 
great book of facts, must read it with a ready 
hand as well as open eyes. We surely weaken 
and degrade our sons if we do not bring them 
from the beginning to be wise and brave and 
faithful amidst all the changes of fortune—all 
the ups and downs of life. 

And the reigning standard of living, how 
false to the best lessons of experience and the 
true philosophy of our being! We spread so 
broad the surface of ease and display as to make 
it hard to rise to manly independence and peace, 
and sacrifice life itself to the shows of living. 
Less show and more substance, less worldliness 
and more manliness, less luxury and more peace, 
less vanity and more worth, and our lives would 
rise above the chances of fortune, and our homes 
rest upon the Rock unchangeable, with living 
water in its clefts. Even then time and chance 
might touch us sometimes rudely ; but it would 
be under God’s control, and no longer dupes of 
Fortune, we become children of Providence. 





THE RED BRACELET. 


“Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


L 
T is good to be young and in love. 

I have known some persons who professed 
to hold a different opinion, fortifying it by sneers 
and sarcasms. But I never gave much credit 
to their declarations. However that may be— 
as far as I myself am concerned, I hold reso- 
lutely to the axiom—it is very good to look with 
fresh, bright eyes on life, and feel the heart beat 
warmly when a certain footstep comes toward 


you. 

I think of Hallie as I write the words. She 
was my cousin, twice removed, and lived with 
her parents at the old family homestead, ‘‘ El- 
lenbrakes,” on the banks of a Lowland river. 
She was the joy and pride of all who knew her 
—the idol of her father and mother; in my own 
particular eyes a species of little angel, though 
angels are not accustomed, I believe, to wear 
chip hats and romp in the most extravagant 
manner on the slizhtest provocation. When 
I went to ‘‘ Ellenbrakes,” on my way to college, 
in October of the good year , Miss Hallie 
was just sixteen and a half. Shall I draw her 
outline with a dash of the pen? Fancy, as our 
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Gallic brethren say, a forest sylph, clad in a 
bright pink dress, defining clearly every out- 
line of a figure, slender, graceful, undulating, 
and already rounding into the perfect flower of 
womanhood. A rosy face, full of mischief, 
looking forth from beneath a wide chip hat— 
the eyes dancing with coquettish and provoking 
mirth—the lips crimped by suppressed laughter, 

* or curved into an expression of audacious satire. 
Add bare white arms—a foot “‘ like the mount- 
ain deer’s”—a quantity of raven curls descending 
at their own wild will upon the plumpest neck 
imaginable—and ‘Miss in her teens,” as a 
growling old bachelor in the neighborhood used 
to call her, is before you. 

Two days after I reached “Ellenbrakes” I 
was desperately in love with Hallie. Do not 
deride me, excellent and worthy descendants of 
Diogenes! I was only twenty, and at twenty 
you know, for some mysterious reason, hearts 
will occasionally beat loud and fast—the cheek 
will flush without much cause—and when some- 
body is beside us, “common sense,” the elegant 
name for worldliness and worn-out sympathies, 
will disappear from view. I am sixty-six, and 
I declare to you, upon my honor, that I think 
that early sentiment, sudden and irrational as 
it may appear, was truer, purer, better, than all 
else I’ve felt during life. 

But this is a digression. Let me state the 
facts without apology, for I am not ashamed of 
them. I was in love with my young cousin, 
more or less, from the very first moment of our 
meeting. I had left her an awkward child some 
years before, and now found her a lovely girl ap- 
proaching seventeen—that period in the life of 
woman when, as in the fully-developed rosebud, 
not yet grown into the imposing flower, all the 
freshest elements of beauty often seem to com- 
bine themselves. My eyes were immediately 
opened to the immense difference between the 
**young lady” now before me and the mere 
child I had left. In past years I had rather 
regarded it as a favor to caress Miss Hallie, 
and bestow my superfluous amount of “ petting” 
upon her. Designing now to graciously return 
to this agreeable habitude, I essayed to place a 
cousinly salute upon the maiden’s lips, and was 
rewarded by an attempt, upon her part, to box 
my ears. 

“Not kiss me, Hallie!” I cried, with admi- 
rably dissembled astonishment; ‘I didn’t think 
you had forgotten me, and looked upon me as 
@ stranger!” 

‘*Humph!” was the pouting young lady’s 
reply to this tender reproach; “do you know 
how old I am, Sir?” 

“You are—let me see—nearly seventeen. 
But what of that?” 

** A great deal, Sir!” cried Hallie, bursting 
into laughter and tossing her pretty head. Then 
bestowing upon me a dangerous and provoking 
glance, shot over her round shoulder in the most 
coquettish way, she added: 

“T am a young lady now, and young ladies 
ought not to kiss young gentlemen: do you 





think they ought? If you went away to sea, 
or got married, or did any other dreadful thing, 
I don’t know that I would refuse; but you know 
you are not married—poor fellow! —and are 
only going to college. You'd only go and tell 
the boys. I know how you alldo! You'd tell 
them I had kissed you, and they'd think me a 
romp, and laugh at me; when I’m not a bit cf 
a romp, but the quietest and demurest young 
lady in the world.” 

Having achieved this speech, Hallie essayed 
to compose her radiant and mischievous features 
into a prim, decorous formality. The attempt 
terminated in an outrageous burst of laughter ; 
and executing an audacious pirouette upon the 
point of her little slipper, which made the dam- 
sel resemble an animated balloon, she darted 
into the house, as rapid and careless as a fawn, 
to announce my arrival. 

Yes, I think I was in love with her from that 
moment. What makes you always love your 
cousin? In our country it is against the law, 
almost, to commence in any other way. Per- 
haps youths are affected by the same reasons 
with myself. We had played together, romped 
together, robbed the orchards of their fruit, and 
the nests of their eggs, alwaysin company. You 
have, observe, a tender feeling toward old friends, 
the companions of sunny hours; and my expe- 
rience has led me to the conclusion, that, when 
these former cronies reappear in the shape of 
fascinating young girls, our recollections of the 
past, and fondness for the familiar face, are much 
more lively and agreeable. 

What a happy month I spent at “‘Ellenbrakes” 
that year! It is not vanity in me to say that I 
was a great favorite with the whole household, 
for at this time I possessed an exuberant joy- 
ousness, 2 good humor which must have made 
my countenance a cheerful sight, and a dispo- 
sition to oblige and serve every body around me. 
No doubt the tie of ‘‘ kindred blood” had also 
its effect, for we are very clannish in our fam- 
ily; and from all this resulted a strong disposi- 
tion to improve still further my popularity, es- 
pecially with one member of the household. 

Hallie and I were always together. Some- 
times we wandered down to the river’s side, and, 
unloosing the little sail-boat, spent delightful 
hours on the bosom of the noble stream, watch- 
ing the white-winged sea-fowl pursuing their 
prey, which they bore away with screams in 
their crooked talons; or fishing, my favorite di- 
version; or idly talking for long sunny hours, 
as the diminutive bark moved rapidly upon the 
waves, throwing up clouds of foam, which the 
sun turned into rainbows. At other times, 
Hallie would mount her pony —the sleekest 
and most docile of animals—and with myself 
as an attendant, would scour the neighboring 
country, cantering through the fields, giving free 
rein to her little animal in the beautiful October 
woods, and yielding herself up to all the inspir- 
ing influences of the place and time. She was 
an excellent rider, and I can not realize the pos- 
sibility of any thing more graceful than the fig- 
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ure of the young lady at such moments. She 
wore a brown habit, fitting closely to her slender 
form. Her seat in the saddle was admirably 
firm and graceful, and from beneath the rim of 
her fawn-colored beaver, with its floating feath- 
er, shone a countenance framed in flying curls, 
and instinct with the most joyous abandon and 
provoking merriment. 

When I helped Miss Hallie to the ground 
after such rides, I believe something made it 
necessary to retain her hands pressed tightly in 
my own; and once or twice, from not attending 
closely to my duty of receiving the small slipper 
in my riding gauntlet, she was precipitated, I 
regret to say, into my arms. At such times, 
so assiduous was my care that she should suffer 
no injury, I did not release her until she was 
safely and securely on her feet. Do you think 
I was wrong? Hallie did: for this solicitude 
on my part, in relation to her safety and con- 
venience, was invariably greeted by a toss of the 
head, a pout of the pretty lips, and sometimes 
by a threat that she would apply her diminutive 
riding-whip to my unoffending shoulders. I 
received these complaints and menaces with 
an injured air, and solemnly requested to be 
told, if I could see one whom I loved so dearly 
hurt herself when I was near to keep her from 
falling? But to these pathetic requests for in- 
formation, I never got any reply but “Impu- 
dence!” pronounced with astonishing vivacity, 
or, “You'd better take care, Sir, how you do 
that next time!” or, ‘‘ Really! you think I am 
a child, I suppgse! Take your arm away this 
moment, Sir!” 

I always obeyed these imperious commands 
with a serious and modest air, which had the 
effect of making Miss Hallie choke an instant 
and then fly into the house, holding her long 
skirt daintily, and giving way to laughter as she 
disappeared. On one of these occasions the 
long skirt aforesaid got beneath her feet—she 
tripped and fell, full length, upon the sward— 
and because I did not rush on the instant to the 
rescue, and raise up the prostrate maiden, she 
would scarcely speak to me the whole evening. 

Such, friend, is the peculiar inconsistency of 
“lovely woman.” 

IL. 

I had a rival, however. 

His name was Joseph Warton, a young gen- 
tleman, or rather individual of considerable es- 
tate, in the county. Warton hated me cordially, 
and as Hallie liked him very much I did not 
adore him. 

Warton used to ride over to ‘‘ Ellenbrakes” 
mounted on a magnificent horse, or driven in 
a splendid equipage — this gentleman having 
conceived the not unphilosophical idea, that 
frequently young ladies are disposed to greet 
the visitors who come so bravely with addi- 
tional favor upon that account. I am happy 
to say, however, that Warton rode very badly, 
and as I had backed every unbroken colt upon 
the plantation from my earliest years, I enjoyed 
what should always constitute, of course, a great 





and reasonable superiority in its possessor—the 
art of sitting easy in a saddle. 

I was not, however, guilty of the folly of 
criticising Warton’s horsemanship or any thing 
else about him. Miss Hallie often tried to pro- 
voke me into such a criticism. 

‘* Of all the gentlemen of my acquaintance,” 
this astute young lady would say, with an ac- 
cidental glance at me, “I think Mr. Warton is 
the most graceful. Don’t you think so, cousin ?” 

“Why, really, I have not thought about it, 
Hallie.” 

‘* But you have observed him ride ?” 

** Not frequently.” 

**He certainly rides admirably; and such 
splendid horses !” 

‘Yes, they are very handsome.” 

*¢ And then his carriage !” 

**T don’t think I ever saw any thing more 
brilliant. If it had come out of a bandbox it 
could not shine brighter—or be more like a city 
equipage.” 

**Humph !” Miss Hallie would here ejaculate 
with a pout, “you are just laughing at Mr. 
Warton now, Sir! You know you can’t bear 
citified things—and you know, too, that you have 
no opinion of Mr. Warton’s riding. I wonder 
you gentlemen can be so envious and illiberal !” 

Pout—toss of the head—slighting sound from 
between the rosy lips—the whole received with 
a covert smile on the part of the cautious crim- 
inal, who has played his game often. Then, 
perhaps, Mr. Warton would come in—a distant 
bow would pass, for I could never bear his un- 
easy familiarity—and I would stroll away and 
leave them alone together: which generous pro- 
ceeding, from all that I could ever observe, was 
far from being peculiarly acceptable to Miss 
Hallie. When I look back now, and remem- 
ber my conduct at this period, I think myself 
a most astute young gentleman; but, without 
vanity, I have always had a sort of instinct in 
divining women and their ‘‘ways.” I was 
thoroughly jealous of Warton, but invariably 
yielded him the field with an air of magnani- 
mous indifference. I do not think it injured 
me. 

But to proceed with my little story more 
systematically. I remained at “ Ellenbrakes” 
for a month—a period which afterward came to 
my memory like a breath from the ‘‘ Islands of 
the Blest”—but at last the time for my return to 
college came. 

On the evening of the day preceding that 
fixed on for my departure, Hallie and I took a 
long stroll together in the wood. How that 
autumn ramble lives still in my memory !—my 
memory which, losing hundreds of ‘‘ important” 
things, still holds, and will ever hold, with a 
deathless grasp, this eve in my happy youth! 
The affluent glories of the October woods were 
passing ; but enough of the splendid foliage re- 
mained to make the forest resemble a fairy land 
of almost unimaginable beauty. The great 
oaks towered like giants toward the clouds— 
the maple, alder-tree, and dogwood, burned in 
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gold and crimson every where—the tulips filled 
the air with perfume from ten thousand delicate 
bell-shaped flowers—and over all hung, like a 
curtain of gauze, the mellow and enchanting 
haze of autumn, wrapping the woodland in its 
dreamy influence, as it filled the hearts of the 
young man and the girl who gazed upon it 
with its indefinable languor and mysterious sad- 
ness. What is it, in these autumn days, which 
inclines the heart to love and tenderness, as 
the mind to aimless reverie? I know not; but 
such an influence they have always had on me. 
Wandering now, when the snows of many years 
have fallen on my hair, amidst such a scene at 
such atime, I experience the same vague emo- 
tion as when, only twenty, I walked by the side 
of Hallie in the wood of ‘“ Ellenbrakes,” and 
thought it was the lovely little queen of Faéry 
who accompanied me! 

And if the autumn forest lives still in my 
memory, how much more clearly does she rise 
before me—the charm of the place, the young 
princess of the wood, the maiden whom I loved, 
and shall love forever! How fair she was! By 
the lofty oaks her slender figure looked as airy 
as a fay’s—as slight as a vapor or a dream—a 
mere flower of the forest, such as bloom in the 
pages of the old romances! Her wide hat 
drooped above a countenance no longer merry 
and mischievous—a tender sadness made the 
long dusky lashes bend toward the cheek—on 
the beautiful lips a pensive languor dwelt, un- 
changed by smiles. I thought that my depart- 
ure had some connection with this sadness—she 
had told me so, indeed: and when at last we 
sat down at the foot of a great towering oak, 
and gazed upon the sun serenely sinking like a 
shield of fire behind purple clouds, resembling 
a golden ocean, I took both her hands in my 
own, and looked into her eyes, and told her 
that I loved her, and would never again be 
happy if she would not be my wife. Was I 
wrong ? 

I raise my head, and lean back in my chair, 
and for a moment lay down the pen I write with. 
I see her face again as she looked at me—her 
blushes, the tremor of the lip, the necklace rising 
and falling with the tumultuous pulsations of 
her heart. Of course I uttered a hundred pas- 
sionate protestations—and then came Hallie’s 
almost inaudible reply. I shall not repeat her 
words, though I think I remember them every 
one. They told me that she could not be my 
wife—that she loved me very much, but not 
more than as a girl may love her cousin and old 
playmate—that marriage with her must be a 
solemn act—that we were both children almost 
—no engagement even—no! oh no! she could 
not— 

Then Hallie’s voice sank and died away. I 
shall not further dwell upon the scene. It may 
easily be imagined that I made every possible 
effort to change her determination ; but all was 
in vain. Hallie cried a little, but she did not 
yield ; and so we returned silently to ‘“ Ellen- 
brakes.” 











Ill. 

My temperament is rapid in transition—I pass 
quickly from one mood to another. 

This will serve to explain the extraordinary 
fact that, an hour after the scene which I have 
just related, I was playing backgammon with 
Hallie, and making her laugh with my jokes. 
I had reached this admirable state of equanim- 
ity by a train of logic which did honor to a youth 
of twenty. Hallie, I argued, liked me far more 
than any other young gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance; for, of late, her admiration for 
Mr. Warton had greatly cooled—she had no 
thought of marrying for some years to come. 
I had secured a firm place in her affections, 
such as it was, and I should probably return at 
Christmas, or certainly before the end of the 
ensuing summer. Thus there was no good 
ground for wretchedness; and, indeed, this has 
always seemed to me the most unreasonable of 
sentiments, when based upon no other ground 
than the refusal of a young lady to assent at 
once to a youthful admirer’s wishes. I, there- 
fore, put the best face on the affair, and when 
Hallie made her appearance down stairs again, 
looking very sorrowful and evidently commis- 
erating deeply my despairing state of mind, I 
met her with a sad but resigned expression, and 
proposed her favorite diversion—a game of back- 
gammon. 

The look she gave me still amuses me. It 
was accompanied by a little pout, which said, as 
plain as any words, ‘‘ Do you presume to think 
I will believe you feel like playing backgam- 
mon? Your place, this evening, is to be wretch- 
ed, from your disappointment, Sir!” But this 
look, which I perfectly understood, was met, on 
my side, by another, which said, ‘‘I am not 
very gay, it is true; but let us make the best of 
it—laugh, if we can, and part good friends.” 

And I ended by making Hallie laugh. She 
was an admirable girl; and, though somewhat 
piqued at first, I am sure she sincerely rejoiced 
that I sustained my bad fortune so courageously. 
Are there many such? Ihave never known but 
this one. The cynics say that when they take 
our scalps, they like to see the blood gush out; 
and that if the victim laughs and says he is not 
hurt, the beautiful conqueror does not relish his 
insensibility. But the cynics always were a dis- 
reputable class. 

Hallie was so good and kind that she felt no- 
thing of this sort. She not only welcomed my 
equable spirits—the thought that I would not 
go away miserable made her positively gay and 
light-hearted. Her old mirthfulness returned 
in full force, and never had she liked me so 
well as at that moment. I read every feeling 
in her frank face, and the consciousness that my 
happiness made her happy sent a delightful 
thrill through my bosom. 

We were playing and laughing at a great 
rate, when who should come in but Warton. 
He did not stay very long. Hallie barely looked 
at him, and this manner toward him enraged the 
young gentleman greatly. What did we care? 
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For myself, I certainly enjoyed his disappoint- 
ment, and would cheerfully have debated the 
same with him—as said the worthy Rittmaster, 
Dugald Dalgetty—with musket, sword, or pistol. 
Hallie certainly had no idea of bestowing her 
favor and attention on the rival of her cousin, 
when that poor cousin had just suffered so tre- 
mendous a misfortune as discardal at her hands, 
and meant to leave her in a few hours. So Mr. 
Warton failed in every effort which he made to 
secure her notice; his jests were received with 
freezing indifference, while all my own were ap- 
plauded to the echo; and, generally speaking, 
he seemed to have quite disappeared from Hal- 
lie’s horizon as soon as he was seated. I coun- 
sel my dear boys, if ever they go courting, not 
to place themselves in opposition to a discarded 
rival—their graces and attractions will be all 
thrown away. 

Warton very soon took his departure—an 
event which seemed to cause Hallie very little 
regret. I suppose at that moment he hated me 
with great concentration of sentiment; but he 
did not show it. As I afterward discovered, he 
was possessed of a species of low cunning which 
impelled him to ‘‘fawn on those he would de- 
stroy,” and he smiled, and hoped I would have 
a pleasant journey. 

Hallie and I sat up some hours after the dis- 
appearance of the family. It was a bitter pleas- 
ure, a delicious agony, to thus remain by the 
side of the woman whom I loved so dearly, in 
the long hours of the autumn night, entirely 
alone, and hearing, as it were, the beating of 
her heart. The murmuring flow of the great 
river was distinguished clearly—the far weird 
laughter of the owl—or, borne on the sighing 
wind, the melancholy cry of the whip-poor-will, 
whose song contains the very soul of sadness. 

I saw Hallie’s cheek fill slowly and her eyes 
grew moist; but I would not renew the subject 
which had pained her so in the forest. Why I 
did not, Ican scarcely say. It was unfortunate ; 
for many times since Ihave thought— But this 
is folly. Why should I speak of possibilities? 
No woman knows her heart, I think. 

At last the old clock tolled twelve, and Hal- 
lie rose and held out her hand. 

“Do not go in the morning without telling 
me -by,” she said, with a sad smile—“ re- 
member.” 

**But I must go at six to meet the stage— 
and six, you know—” 

“Ts still dark? That is nothing. I shall 
be up—you know I rise very early.” 

“You are promising too much, I fear,” was 
my reply, as I released the small hand I had 
been holding; ‘‘but you know what happiness 
it will give me to see you before I go again—to 
take your image away in my heart, though ’tis 
there already.” 

With a blush she flitted from me, and in a 
few moments a servant appeared with my light, 
and I retired to a sleepless couch. 

I had scarcely closed my eyes, it seemed, 
when a courteous shake announced to me that 


it was time to rise. Irabbed my eyes, and got 
up, and dressed. ‘The carriage was at the door— 
for it was necessary to go some miles to meet 
the stage—and my trunk was already strapped 
behind. I had told every one good-by on the 
evening before, but I did not forget Hallie. In 
passing her chamber I paused, and, with a smile, 
which did not indicate much confidence in the 
promises of young ladies, knocked at the door. 

A low voice, as of one who has just waked, 
begged me to wait a moment; and then, after 
a short pause, the door opened, and Hallie ap- 
peared—her hair disheveled, her form clad in a 
figured dressing-gown, beneath which appeared 
her small bare feet, thrust hastily into embroid- 
ered slippers, her rosy cheeks still bathed in the 
imperceptible dews of slumber. 

She held out her hand—the snowy arm en- 
circled by a red bracelet which she rarely re- 
moved—the glossy hair caressing the soft cheeks 
which blushed at my gaze. 

This aims to be a thoroughly veracious his- 
tory, and I must not hide my wrong-doings. I 
know not what rush of feeling overcame me—I 
do not apologize for, nor attempt'to explain, the 
impropriety of which I was guilty—I can not 
even rationally account, to my own mind, for 
the occurrence; but in an instant, instead of 
merely taking her hand, I caught Hallie in my 
arms and pressed her to my heart in a long, lin- 
gering embrace. For a moment I felt the ten- 
der heart beat against my own, like a frightened 
bird’s—the blushing face fell on my shoulder, 
then was turned aside as she released herself, 
and ‘‘ glowing all over, noble shame” she dis- 
appeared; but not before I had pressed my lips 
to the pure white forehead, and taken the brace- 
let from her arm, as a keepsake. 

In a few moments I was rolling rapidly to- 
ward the stage, which passed just as we reached 
the spot. As I got in I observed Warton riding 
toward me, and he was in time to bestow upon me 
one of his uneasy smiles and wish me a pleasant 
journey. I growled something in reply, which 
could not have been very courteous, fell back in 
the stage-coach, and surrendered myself to mel- 
ancholy. 

I had gone some miles when, all at once, I 
thought of the red bracelet which I had placed 
in my waistcoat pocket. I felt for it quickly, 
but did not find it. Then I tried the other 
pocket—next every part of my dress; it was 
nowhere to be found. With bitter internal im- 
precations on my carelessness, I reflected that I 
must have dropped it at the spot where I entered 
the stage, or in the “ Ellenbrakes” carriage, and 
at last gave up the search in despair. 

Aday and night of miserable traveling brought 
me to College, and there, as my friends 
the novelists say, I shall, for the present, leave 
myself. 





Iv. 
At “ Ellenbrakes” again! 
It was a lovely evening of August when I ar- 
rived, and the old mansion was fairly embow- 





ered in foliage and flowers. It smiled upon 
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me as I came; and need I say that I smiled 
too? 

Those months at college had been one long 
thought of her; she had made me purer and 
better; with all the passing days I had come to 
love her more and more, and now I looked for- 
ward to the moment when we should meet again 
with the most exquisite happiness.. Oh, bound- 
ing heart of youth! oh, ecstasy of first pure 
love! oh, days of tumultuous delight, when the 
pulses throb, and the eager eyes are strained to- 
ward the distant roof which covers her we love! 
Tam an old gentleman, good friend, and may 
be pardoned for this slight apostrophe to youth 
and love. My brother veterans, at least, will 
understand and readily excuse me; for I sup- 
pose we all look back sometimes, and think the 
follies, if you please, of early manhood are bet- 
ter than the ‘‘ worldly wisdom” of our riper age 
—the fresh wild flowers of the forest fairer than 
all hot-house plants whatever. 

So I came again to ‘‘ Ellenbrakes,” and hast- 
ened along the broad, white, graveled walk which 
led to the mansion. The old familiar objects 
all reminded me of her. There was her rose- 
bush, here was her bed of dazzling verbenas— 
the little glossy spaniel who had always followed 
her came wagging his bushy tail and gamboling 
in sign of welcome. I could see, in every ob- 
ject, only Hallie, Hallie, Hallie! The very 
affluence of the golden day told of her eloquent- 
ly. “Twas in the mild September” when the 
Hallie of the song went wandering with her lov- 
er; but it was August when I hastened forward 
to greet mine—the richest month of all the year 
—the queen of beauty and ripe loveliness among 
them all. 

But a carriage stood at the door. Thus ‘the 
world” would interpose between us when we 
met; but still I cared not; she must give me 
her hand and smile upon me! That was quite 
enough. 

I entered the sitting-room laughing. It was 
fall of young ladies, and at Hallie’s side sat— 
Mr. Warton. As her glances fell on me I saw 
her start—a flush invaded her cheek—then she 
turned pale. I bowed and held out my hand. 
She had risen coldly and scarcely took my hand. 
Her own was as cold and unresponsive to the 
warm pressure as that of a marble statue. 

I must have stood for at least a minute look- 
ing at her in silence—a silence unbroken by any 
of the company. Then I recovered my senses, 
and said, 

‘* How do you do, Cousin Hallie?” 

** How do you do?” she said, almost adding 
‘* Sir” to the sentence. And then with stately 
coldness she introduced me to the company. I 
had regained my self-possession—a species of 
haughty wretchedness replaced my surprise; I 
bowed ceremoniously, and quietly sat down be- 
side one of the young ladies. She was a fash- 
ionable ‘‘ belle of the ball-room,” whom I had 
known in the college town, now on a visit to 
the “ Ellenbrakes” neighborhood— Miss Mira 
Blank. With Miss Mira I now commenced a 





cold and stately conversation, which was term- 
inated very soon by her departure and that of 
her companions, including Warton, whose pres- 
ence I had scarcely noticed. 

I thought he looked at me with a singular 
expression of triumphant cunning as he passed ; 
but I took no notice of this. I saw no one but 
Hallic—thought of nothing but the interview I 
should hold with her when the company had 
taken their departure. 

It duly took place. When her guests had 
disappeared, she tranquilly—or affecting tran- 
quillity, as I afterward knew—returned to the 
drawing-room. She was a brave girl. Anoth- 
er would have suddenly discovered a headache, 
or an indispensable engagement—Hallie came 
and “faced” me. 

I might relate the conversation which ensued 
with ease, for even at this distance of time I re- 
call every detail, almost every word. But it is 
not necessary to my narrative. I shall only 
say that I discovered nothing; the young lady 
met all my questions, complaints, reproaches, 
with an unconquerable coolness and reserve. 
She was truly sorry that I found her manner 
changed, she said, but all things were doomed 
to change in this world; and, by-the-by, did I 
have a pleasant session at college? I did not 
wish to talk about college ?—I preferred speak- 
ing of herself, and the coolness of her manner? 
That was unfortunate ; her manner was not un- 
der her control—few persons had it in their 
power to force smiles and cordiality when they 
were any thing but gay—and that reminded her 
that Miss Mira Blank seemed wonderfully smart 


and sprightly. I had known her before—had I 
not? 
That was all. At the end of half an hour, 


during which I had not discovered the least 
change in her manner—the remotest indication 
of an intention to return to her old confidential 
tone of cordiality — Hallie rose, and said that 
she would go and tell mamma that I had come. 
She was not very well to-day; and I must ex- 
cuse papa, he had ridden out. . 

With these words she left me, calmly. But 
at the door she turned ; poised on one foot for 
a single instant, she threw a glance toward me, 
and that glance betrayed, like a flash of light- 
ning illumining deep darkness, all her acting. 
It was so sad, so tearful, so eloquent of wound- 
ed feelings and regret that it haunted me for 
months. With a suppressed sob, and raising 
her white handkerchief to her eyes, she disap- 
peared, leaving me rooted to the chair in which 
I sat. 

I remained motionless, looking at the door 
through which she had departed, with, I am 
sure, the expression of an idiot. Had I been 
dreaming? Hallie meet me thus? Hallie, 


who had always hastened out to welcome me, 
and given me both her hands, and only laughed 
and scolded when I kissed her cheek? Was 
the world coming to an end? I was aroused 
from my reverie of stupefied incredulity by an 
old servant, who greeted me with cordial grins, 
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and said that I must come and see mistress in 
her chamber. I went, and was greeted by my 
kind cousin—or aunt, as I always called her— 
with the utmost warmth; and after a while by 
her husband, whom I also called uncle. 

As to Hallie, she did not make her appear- 
ance. Having been perfectly polite and observ- 
ant of ‘‘ the courtesies” in the sitting-room, she 
doubtless reflected that no more was demanded 
from her, and so kept herchamber. At tea she 
sent word that she had a headache, which I 
doubt not was the truth; and finally I was left 
to myself in my old familiar chamber, with its 
immense country bed with snowy counterpane, 
all just as I had left it nearly a year before. 
The old Bible still lay on the toilet, some 
French books, formerly used by Hallie, on the 
mantle-piece—nothing had been changed. 

But I scarcely looked at any of these objects. 
Half undressed, I leaned back in my chair, and 
for an hour was torn by a hundred conflicting 
emotions—emotions of love and anger, pride and 
wretchedness, deep scorn and utter misery. 

What should I do? Could I remain in a 
house where my presence evidently was disa- 
greeable—where the coolness of a member of the 
family amounted, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, to supreme dislike, and eveninsult? Ev- 
ery spark of pride in my character—and I have 
no little—blazed up like a conflagration at the 
thought. No! I would go away at once on 
the morrow! I would not stay to be trampled 
on, and humiliated by disdainful coldness—by 
a hand scarce moving when my own was held 
out—by a settled, icy indifference in eye, and 
lip, and every word! At least I was still a 
gentleman—no blot on my escutcheon—I would 
leave a house in which I had been insulted. 

But could 1? Could I thus leave the wo- 
man whom [I had come to love with all the vig- 
or of my nature—who had been “all the world 
to me” for many months—who had been shrined 
in my memory and heart as the loveliest and 
dearest of her sex—the hope and chief aim of 
my life? And then those tears in her eyes as 
she left the drawing-room—that suppressed sob 
—that lingering, unhappy, yearning gaze! 

Thus the two powerful emotions—love and 
pride—clashed in my heart; and for many 
hours I lay sleepless, tossing angrily and clench- 
ing my hands wildly. At last I determined to 
remain at least a single day; soon after which 
I fell into an uneasy slumber. 

Vv. 

A week afterward I was still at ‘‘ Eilen- 
brakes.” 

It was, beyond all doubt, the most miserable 
week of my entire life. I had succeeded in ex- 
tracting nothing from Hallie; her coldness re- 
mained unchanged; she would explain no part 
of her manner toward me. It would be a dis- 
agreeable duty to describe my pangs, and fits of 
rage, and love, and pride, and despair, through- 
out these miserable days. Deeply outraged in 
my feelings, and despising myself for the weak- 
ness which kept me from departing, I had yet 





no power to leave her. She drew me and re- 
tained me at her side by an irresistible attrac- 
tion. More than once, when I had thoroughly 
resolved to burst the degrading shackles which 
confined me—when aroused and stung by her 
frigid and repelling manner—more than once, 
at such moments when my mind was fully made 
up, had a scene like that at the door of the sit- 
ting-room—a sob, a tear, or a pitiful gaze— 
broken all my resolutions and confirmed my 
slavery. 

At last things came to a crisis, and the ca- 
tastrophe followed. Let me relate, in sequence, 
what led to this catastrophe, and how every 
thing came to an end at once. 

Warton’s demeanor toward me had for some 
time been exceedingly disagreeable. There 
was a species of leering triumph in the expres- 
sion of his eyes when he looked at me; and 
though he never sustained my gaze for an in- 
stant—to my mind always an unfailing indica- 
tion of a crafty nature—I had not failed to per- 
ceive his sentiment. As may be easily imag- 
ined, this was far from being pleasant to me, in 
the peculiar state of my feelings; and another 
circumstance combined with this to make him 
more distasteful than before. Hallie treated 
him invariably with the greatest kindness—in- 
deed, seemed to seek his society as a defense or 
relief from my wearying persecutions; and the 
neighborhood began to predict that “ they would 
make a match.” I was proportionably pitied— 
and an excellent old lady living not far from 
the scene, and who was accustomed to collect 
the gossip of the country side, had the goodness 
to publicly express in my own presence her 
sympathy for me; to which she added the con- 
soling assurance, that there were quite as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it. I must 
not take it too much to heart if Hallie married 
Mr. Warton (as she would, no doubt), and not 
myself. 

These various circumstances, as I have said, 
were far from deepening any feelings of regard 
I might have had for Warton. Indeed, I may 
as well come out with it and say, that I had 
come to hate him in the most unchristian man- 
ner, and only waited for an opportunity to ac- 
quaint him with the state of my sentiments to- 
ward him. It came in an unexpected way. 

I was one morning talking with old Tom the 
carriage driver, my fast friend and crony, who 
had driven me on that morning to the spot 
where the stage passed. It suddenly occurred 
to me to ask him if he had seen any thing of the 
bracelet taken from Hallie’s arm, and dropped, 
as I supposed, in the carriage. 

He replied that I could not have lost it in 
the carriage, for he had given the cushions a 
thorough dusting on his return, and must have 
seen the bracelet. Did he see any thing of it 
on the ground at the gate where I had taken 
the stage? No. But here an idea seemed 
suddenly to strike the venerable gray head of 
old Tom. He remembered that Mr. Warton 
had passed as I entered the stage; and now he 
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recollected a fact which he had forgotten. Just 
as he had mounted to his seat to drive the car- 
riage home, he had seen Mr. Warton get off his 
horse and stoop in the road; something red 
had certainly shone in his hand, as the sun fell 
on it; yes, certainly, that must have been the 
bracelet—but what could have made Mr. War- 
ton keep it? 

I did not wait to reply to old Tom’s queries 
or moral reflections. I requested him to sad- 
dle a horse for me at once, and in fifteen min- 
utes I was on the road to Warton’s, only a few 
miles distant. I soon reached the establish- 
ment, which was a very fine one, and was shown 
into a splendid drawing-room. Here I waited 
for a long time, and was just beginning to re- 
volve the propriety of jerking the bell beside th: 
fire-place, and summoning a servant, to an- 
nounce me a second time, when Warton en- 
tered. 

He greeted me with manifest confusion, smil- 
ing uneasily according to his wont, but evident- 
ly unwilling to see me. I calmly and courte- 
ously, but with great coldness, informed him of 
Tom's communication to me, and demanded the 
return of the bracelet, as my property. 

He replied by denying that he had picked up 
any bracelet. It was true, he said, that he had 
dismounted in the road ; but this movement had 


His reply was a reiteration of the former de- 
nial. It was very hard, he said, that I should 
come and insult him in his own house—he 
desired to have no quarrel with me—he had not 
found the bracelet, and therefore could not re- 
turn it. 

I simply bowed, went out, mounted, and rode 
back to ‘‘ Ellenbrakes,” reflecting with humilia- 
tion on my conduct—but unable to believe his 
denial wholly. 

That question was speedily to be cleared 
up. 
As I rode up to the gate of the old homestead, 
I saw a carriage standing at the door; and as 
my foot touched the portico Miss Mira Blank 
came forth, and sailing down the steps, with a 
profusion of smiles directed toward me in front, 
and Hallie behind, got into the carriage, which 
was driven off. 

At the same moment Hallie came toward me, 
took both my hands in her own, and, with tear- 
ful eyes and cheeks full of blushes, murmured 
in a low voice, 

**You'll forgive me, won’t you?” 

VI. 

Imagine, gentle reader, the phenomenon of 
meek and lowly tigers, savage lambs, light lead, 
dry rain, or, the favorite spectacle of novelists, 





been simply occasioned by his girth becoming 
loose—it must have been this which the servant 
had seen—all his girths were red. 

There was something so reasonable in this 
explanation that for an instant I was complete- 
ly staggered, and made no reply—reflecting 
that I had indeed come on a fool's errand, and 
had unjustly accused my rival of a dishonor- 
able action. But a single glance at Warton’s 
countenance completely changed my opinion. 
If ever deceit and falsehood were plainly writ- 
ten on human features, they were at this mo- 
ment upon his. I /e/t—in my pulses, in my 
blood, in my very being—that he was deceiving 
me; and he saw that I felt it. Hiseye cowered 
and sank *efore my gaze—he turned deadly pale. 

“Mr. Warton,” I said, after 2 moment’s si- 
lence, ‘‘the explanation which you have given 
me would convince a jury, but—I do not be- 
lieve it. Itell you, Sir!”—I went on with gath- 
ering indignation as my conviction deepened— 
“T tell you that I do not believe your word! 
Think as you may of my words—act as you 
choose—I swear, Sir, that I do not credit a 
syllable of your tale, and I demand the surren- 
der of that bracelet, which you have in your pos- 
session !” 

His eye avoided my fiery glance, and he 
tarned paler than before, if that was possible. 
For some moments he made no reply, and when 
he did speak it was in so low and indistinct a 
voice that I scarcely heard him. At that mo- 
ment my feelings wholly changed—my anger 
disappeared—humiliation in my own esteem 
succeeded—I pitied him sincerely, and could 
not have uttered another word of insult to him, 
possibly. 





a thunder-bolt descending from a cloudless sky ; 
imagine these, and a hundred more surprising 
things, and you will still be very far from real- 
izing my astonishment at Hallie’s change of 
demeanor. 

I stood for a moment, perfectly stupefied— 
with a feeling like that of a somnambulist 
suddenly awakened; but the astounding words 
were again uttered, and I awoke thoroughly. 

** You'll forgive me, won’t you?” 

I felt the warm hands holding mine—I saw 
the varying color, the tearful eyes, the tremu- 
lous lips, as of a child who is about to cry—I 
almost heard the beating of her heart. 

What happened thereupon? Oh, decorousand 
ready-to-be-shocked-and-startled Mrs. Grundy, 
turn the leaf! Young men are only young men 
after all; they can not pass through life with 
that severe propriety and stainless ‘‘ record” 
which your venerated diary displays: occasion- 
ally, they are carried quite beyond themselves 
by irresistible emotions, and commit most awful 
acts; therefore, good Mrs. Grundy, turn the leaf! 
The excellent old lady being thus forwarned, I 
proceed to say that no sooner had Hallie uttered 
her pathetic question a second time, than, mas- 
tered by a wild delirium of love, I caught her 
to my heart, and held her there, fluttering and 
trembling like a wounded dove, as on that long 
remembered morning’ when I left her. 

How could I help it? She looked so lovely 
as she gazed at me, with blushing cheeks, and 
sad, sweet eyes; her attitude was so expressive 
of affection, sorrow, and regret; her heart was 
throbbing there so near my own, that every 
thought beside my love for her abandoned me. 

In a moment she released herself with maid- 
en modesty, like the ‘‘dear Genevieve” of the 
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poet; and turning aside her face, wiped away 
a tear or two with her white handkerchief. 

Seated on a cushion at her feet in the old 
drawing-room, through whose windows stole the 
perfume of the leaves and flowers, I heard with 
varying emotions—of sorrow and joy, quick 
anger and fiery indignation—the whole mystery 
of her change toward me fully explained. 

The visit of Miss Mira Blank had terminated 
the mystery. I shall give the whole, very briefly, 
in my own words, as I understood it finally. 

Warton had picked up and kept the bracelet 
which I took from Hallie’s arm that morning. 
He had readily divined the meaning of my pos- 
sessing it; for he had often-seen it on Hallie’s 
wrist, and did not need to be told that I had 
taken or received it as a keepsake. Upon this 
he based his cunning and unprincipled ‘plot. 
Miss Mira Blank, from the college town, coming 
to the neighborhood, Warton, who knew of my 
acquaintance with her, conceived the plan of in- 
ducing Hallie to believe that I had bestowed 
her keepsake on the fashionable belle. I had 
once, at her own request, escorted Miss Mira to 
a distant city, and Hallie had often teased me 
on the subject; and this afforded Warton an 
additional advantage. He gave Miss Mira the 
bracelet, first exacting from her a promise that 
she would refuse to tell any one whence she had 
obtained it—that she would affirm or deny no- 
thing in connection with it. 

The scheme fully succeeded. Hallie saw and 
recognized her bracelet on Miss Mira’s arm, and 
asked her where she had obtained it. To this 
question the young lady made some jesting re- 
ply; but remembering the conditions of the 
gift, refused either to acknowledge or deny that 
J had presented her with it. From this refusal 
Hallie irresistibly concluded that I had careless- 
ly parted with her gift to one whom F preferred 
to herself, and all the pride of her nature re- 
volted at my act. She determined never to 
charge me with it—to meet me with scornful in- 
difference—to refuse all explanation—and this 
she had done, though not without some pangs 
and much suffering. 

Warton was thus perfectly successful in his 
base scheme. His object was to alienate Hallie 
completely from myself, and then replace me. 
In the first of these attempts at least he would 
undoubtedly have succeeded but for the inter- 
position of one of those circumstances which 
occasionally blow up the best laid subterranean 
mines. Miss Mira fell in love with Mr. Warton, 
or, at least, conceived the idea of becoming 
mistress of his elegant establishment. 

Her most formidable rival, she soon found, 
was Hallie. To cause a rupture between Mr. 
Warton and that damsel was thus very desir- 
able. Miss Mira soon hit on her plan. By 
some means she had suspected the mystery of 
the bracelet, and, prosecuting her inquiries cau- 
tiously, had soon found out the whole affair. 
Thereupon she had simply gone, on a morning 
visit, to ‘* Ellenbrakes,” to see her dear friend 
Hallie—had, first imposing entire secrecy, re- 





lated carelessly, as an excellent jest, the man- 
ner in which she had acquired the bracelet; 
and then, having done the desired mischief, and 
degraded Warton in her rival’s estimation past 
all hope, the excellent Miss Mira had departed, 
smiling, magnanimously abandoning the brace- 
let to its proper owner. [I shall only add that 
she succeeded in captivating Mr. Warton, whom 
she made perfectly miserable ; and that, at Hal- 
lie’s earnest request, I never approached my for- 
mer rival on the subject of his perfidy. I had 
no wish to do so after my first burst of indigna- 
tion had subsided. The recollection of the pale 
face of the unhappy man, when he denied his 
treachery and falsehood, did not give me a de- 
sire to ever look upon him, even, any more. 

Such was the explanation of the mystery 
which I heard from Hallie, sitting on the cush- 
ion at her feet, and looking up into her eyes, as, 
with changing color and some other things of a 
disturbing nature, she recounted the sad narra- 
tive, but ending in such radiant sunshine. 

I have faithfully related every thing, exposed 
the whole mystery, and, I hope, satisfied the list- 
ener. 

I believe, however, that I have neglected to 
record one little circumstance—the fact that be- 
fore she commenced the story, Hallie had prom- 
ised to be my wife. 

I would not hear a word of explanation in 
defense of herself, until I was satisfied upon the 
subject just referred to; and if she had not 
plighted her true faith to me, I imagine she 
could not have readily explained the whole, 
since such an explanation necessarily involved 
the confession of her faithful affection for me. 

I think that, on that August morning, Heav- 
en bestowed the choicest of all earthly blessings 
on an unworthy man—the heart and hand of a 
pure woman. I still have the bracelet which 
played such a singular part in the catastrophe 
—it encircled Hallie’s arm when we stood up to 
be married. My will directs that it shall never 
leave the family. 

My dear grandchildren! recollect the wish 
of your old grandpa. Never part with the red 
bracelet! 





MY SISTER MARGARET. 
HEN I was sixteen years old I accompa- 
nied my father and my sister Margaret to 
H-——,, a watering-place on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. My father was a lawyer of some dis- 
tinction. My mother had been dead for many 
years; and my sister and myself—the oldest 
and youngest—were all that remained of five 
children. Margaret was not well that summer, 
and chiefly on that account we had come to 
H—. 

I well remember, on the evening of the ar- 
rival, my own exhilaration in contrast with my 
sister’s weariness. She lay on the bed, with 
pale face and closed eyes, while I sat and gazed 
upon the ocean, that new and wonderful sight. 

Our father came at length, and accompanied 
us to the parlor, which we found half-filled with 
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guests, awaiting the summons to tea. Among 
them my father recognized an old college friend, 
Mr. Durant, of Boston. With him were his 
wife and a lovely lady in deep mourning, whom 
he introduced to us as Mrs. Dwight, of L——, 
who had come with them to H——. An ugly 
old lady, Miss Benson, was also of their party. 
Margaret had formerly known the Durants, dur- 
ing her school-days in Boston. There were also 
other families from Boston and Salem ; but none 
interested me so much as the party I have men- 
tioned. 

I had never before seen so large a circle of 
refined and cultivated persons. I remember 
the pride with which my eye turned again and 
again to my sister, as the most beautiful, the 
most elegant of them all. Her dress was, as 
always, tasteful, though severely simple. She 
wore nothing for mere ornament, not even jew- 
elry, except her watch, which had been our mo- 
ther’s, a brooch containing our mother’s hair, 
set round with choice pearls, and one ring—a 
broad gold band, beveled with a diamond for- 
get-me-not on black enamel. These she al- 
ways wore, and I never thought of them as or- 
naments, so much a part of her did they seem. 

Mrs. Dwight was, next to my sister, the most 
attractive person in the company. She was 
beautiful, with a peculiar charm of manner, a 
soft and chastened grace, which sorrow had 
added to a cheerful and unselfish spirit. I nev- 
er. had seen my sister show so much interest 
in a stranger, and I am sure that Mrs. Dwight 
admired Margaret no less. They were women 
of the same stamp—simple, refined, and un- 
worldly. 

After tea, my father and Mr. Durant strolled 
upon the rocks, while the ladies sat upon the 
piazza. In the course of the conversation Miss 
Benson mentioned to Mrs. Dwight that she had 
that afternoon received a letter, which led her 
to expect her nephew, Charles Harrison, the 
next day. Mrs. Dwight seemed much interest- 
ed in this information, and I learned from their 
subsequent remarks that this Mr. Harrison had 
recently returned from Europe, where he had 
spent several years, during which time he had 
attended Mrs. Dwight’s brother, Mr. Roselyn, 
in his last sickness at Florence. 

We did not remain long on the piazza, for 
the sea-air was cold, and Margaret looked very 
weary. So, without waiting for our father’s re- 
turn, we retired to our room. 

In the morning Margaret was too ill to go 
down stairs. I sat with her several hours, and 
then, at her urgent entreaty, I went down and 
joined my father, who was talking with Mrs. 
Dwight. The latter inquired very tenderly for 
my sister, and expressed the wish to go and see 
her. 

I told Margaret, who said, eagerly, ‘‘ Oh yes, 
Ket her come.” 

Mrs. Dwight sat an hour with my sister, and 
afterward went to her room, and did not see her 
again till dinner, although in the mean time the 
omnibus had arrived with new-comers from the 





railroad, and among them a fine-looking gentle- 
man of about thirty, whom Miss Benson wel- 
comed as her nephew, and the Durants received 
with great cordiality. 

Margaret did not go down to dinner, nor at 
all that day. I felt almost alarmed at a nerv- 
ous excitement, quite unlike her usual compos- 
ure and self-control. 

In the evening, at her request, I went down 
to the parlor, and my father introduced Mr. 
Harrison to me. I felt flattered by the look of 
interest with which he regarded me, and still 
more by his soon taking a vacant chair at my 
side, and conversing with me. © 

My sister was so restless during the night 
that I informed my father in the morning of 
my anxiety for her. He went immediately to 
her room, and persuaded her, though against 
her inclination, to allow him to bring a physi- 


cian to prescribe for her, adding that there was- 


a very good one in the house. He went to find 
him, and returned in a few minutes, accompa- 
nied, to my surprise, by Mr. Harrison, whom 
he introduced to my sister as a friend of Mr. 
Durant. 

Dr. Harrison seemed to think that indeed it 
was time that he was called. Margaret's fever- 
ish flush had vanished, and her face was deadly 
pale. I could see the violent throbbing in her 
white throat. He looked anxious and uneasy, 
while I could not mistake the admiration and 
interest with which he regarded his patient. 
And she looked very beautiful—her hair un- 
confined, and her eyes so earnest and implor- 
ing. 
The Doctor's visit was short. He recom- 
mended entire quiet and some soothing med- 
icine. He took Margaret’s hand as he left her. 
‘“*There are cases,” he said, in the gentlest 
tone, ‘‘in which we must be our own physi- 
cians. May I look in this evening and see how 
you are?” 

To my surprise, Margaret readily assented. 
All this time Dr. Harrison had scarcely noticed 
my presence. 

I sat at my sister’s side, smoothing her hair 
and stroking her forehead, without saying a 
word, until there was a tap at the door, and 
Mrs. Dwight asked permission to stay a while 
with Margaret. I doubted whether this would 
accord with the Doctor's prescription for ‘‘ en- 
tire quiet ;” but Margaret desired it, and bade 
me go and walk, thanking me, with one of her 
bright smiles, for my good nursing. 

At the end of an hour I opened the door. 
Mrs. Dwight was sitting on the bed, her arm 
around Margaret, whose head was resting on 
her bosom. Margaret’s cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes fixed upon the face of her new friend. 
Neither of them noticed me. It was a beauti- 
ful vision, which my memory has never lost. 
I closed the door softly, and left them. 

At length I heard Mrs. Dwight go to her 
room. I found Margaret sitting up in bed. 
She welcomed me with a smile, although her 
eyes showed marks of weeping. 
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‘*T am afraid you have been too much ex- 
cited,” I said, as I kissed her. 

‘‘Oh no, dear. It has done me good. Mrs. 
Dwight has been telling me of her husband and 
child, and—” 

I saw that her hand rested upon two da- 
guerreotypes. In reply to my inquiring look, 
she opened one and handed it to me. It was 
the likeness of a beautiful boy. 

‘Her only child,” said Kate. “He died a 
year ago to-day.” 

‘* How lovely!” I exclaimed, as I looked at 
it. ‘* How can she be so cheerful ?” 

‘¢ And her husband, too,” said Margaret. 

‘* May I look at it ?” I asked, re ly tak- 


merely bowed as he passed me, and I, did not 
see him again that evening, although, at Mar- 
garet’s request, I spent several hours in the 
parlor. 

A sail was proposed for the next morning, 
Mrs, Dwight insisted that I should join the par- 
ty, while she remained with my sister. When 
we returned Dr. Harrison was sitting with them 
on the piazza. Margaret was able to join the 
next party, and her strength increased daily. 
Dr. Harrison and Mrs. Dwight were our con- 
stant companions in the delightful days which 
followed. We sailed, and fished, and walked 
upon the rocks, and had long talks during the 





ing up the other case. I carried it to the win- 
dow to look at it, and give my sister opportuni- 
ty to recover herself, for these few words had 
caused agitation. I felt surprised, and almost 
indignant, that Mrs. Dwight should have in- 
truded her private sorrows upon my sister’s 
sensitive nature at such a time. 

It was the portrait of a young man—a face 
which haunts me yet—pale, thoughtful, nobly 
serene. ‘‘No wonder,” said I, as I gave it 
back to Margaret, “that a woman who has 
loved such a man should be pure and un- 
worldly.” 

Margaret repeated in a low voice, after a 
pause, ‘‘ Yes, one who has loved such a man 
should be pure and unworldly.” 

** How quietly happy she seems, and inter- 
ested in others! Many persons would feel, aft- 
er such a loss, that there was nothing left.” 

‘She has her own joys,” replied Margaret. 
‘“*Do you remember what the father of the 
good Lord Ormond said—‘ I would rather have 
my dead son than every living one in Europe ?’” 

Dr. Harrison came again at evening, and 
found Margaret sitting in an arm-chair by the 
window, pale and wearied, though insisting that 
she was better, and would soon be as well as 
usual. 

* And how well is that?” he asked, with a 
quiet smile, which I thought very captivating. 

‘*Not too well,” I replied. ‘* My sister has 
not been well since last spring.” 

The Doctor looked at me inquiringly. I 
continued: ‘‘ She fainted or day, and was ill 
for a week or two afterward, and she has not 
been really well since then.” 

He made no further inquiries. I thought he 
was afraid of showing too much interest in his 
new patient, and immediately changed the sub- 
ject by inquiring how long we had been at H——. 

On the table, by Margaret’s side, was her 
Bible, which she had used fer many years. It 
was a plain, well-worn volume. On the fly- 
leaf was simply E. R., the initials of her dear- 
est friend, Elizabeth Rogers, a schoolmate who 
had made her repeated visits. Dr. Harrison 
stopped and took it up as he was leaving the 
room. He seemed about to say something, but 
checked himself, and laid it down again; then 
taking my sister’s hand, he said again, ‘‘ Good- 
night,” in that low, tender voice of his. He 





gs. I had never enjoyed any thing so 
much, and Margaret, less gay and impulsive, 
was, I am sure, full of a serener, higher joy 
than I could understand. 

One evening, a fortnight after our arrival, 
she took a long walk with only Dr. Harrison, 
and returned walking very slowly, and leaning 
upon his arm, I was sitting upon the upper 
piazza, not reading, but with a book in my 
hand, which I consulted whenever a gay party, 
who were promenading on the piazza, came 
near me on their rounds. Onee, after passing 
me, I heard a young lady say something about 
Dr. Harrison and Miss Gray being very inti- 
mate, and that ‘‘something would come of 
it.” 

These words gave me a pang.- They told 
me nothing new, and nothing which I would 
have made untrue if I had had the power. But 
it seemed so strange—so unlike my serene, ideal 
Margaret—it so altered her relations to me, al- 
ready making her more unapproachable than 
ever, loving and tender as she always was, and 
now more so than ever, that I could not be re- 
conciled to the thought. And then I felt myself 
to be so different—almost an outcast from their 
society. Dr. Harrison had scarcely spoken to 
me since that first evening. I felt that he con- 
sidered me a vain, empty-minded girl, little 
knowing how the thought of him, and the long- 
ing to be worthy of his approval, had possessed 
my soul. I was so far off from goodness and 
nobleness! Yet nobody could desire them more 
than IL. Oh, to keep always before me the vis- 
ion, so lovely now, so often obscured by vanity 
and worldliness ! 

My sister came slowly up stairs to her room. 
Some time passed before I could go to her with- 
out betraying my feelings. When I summoned 
courage, and opened the door, I found her lying 
upon the bed, pale and wearied. I had almost 
resolved to greet her with some playful allusion, 
more as @ penance to myself than for any other 
reason; but she looked no subject for joking. 
Her earnest, spiritual look led me far away from 
all that was trivial. I thought how great and 
solemn a thing was happiness! Yes, I should 
feel so too. 

She did not go down again that evening. 
After a while I left her, and seated myself out- 
side of our room on the piazza. I sat there long, 
in the light of the full moon, watching the 
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stream of brightness upon the water, and listen- 
ing to the roar of the sea. My heart was full 
of undefined yet earnest longings; my life, thus 
far, had been nothing. What should the future 
be? 

A step approached, and I saw Dr. Harrison. 
He accosted me, and stood, talking, for a few 
minutes, and then seated himself, drawing a 
chair to my side. I made a strong effort to be 
composed. ‘‘ Now it is coming,” I thought. 

He told me that he was to leave H in 
the morning, and was glad of the opportunity 
of saying good-by to me. He spoke of the very 
great pleasure he had had in meeting our fam- 
ily; of his hope that my sister’s health would 
be fally re-established, and of the pleasure it 
would give him to accept my father’s invitation 
to visit him. 

“Tt is all settled, then. Oh, Margaret!” 
said my thoughts. 

**T shall be glad to see you,” said my tongue, 
mainly with the purpose of concealing my 
thought. 

He looked pleased, thanked me, and abruptly 
continued: ‘‘You spoke, the other day, of an 
ill turn your sister had last spring. What was 
it?” 

** A sudden fainting-fit, which prostrated her 
for a week or two.” 

** Was that the first ?” 

*““No. Three or four years since she had one 
—not so severe. And there have been several 
other slight fainting turns since then, from which 
she has soon recovered. Excepting these, she 
has seemed in perfect health, taking long walks 
and rides, and always fresh and strong, until 
last spring.” 

“‘T hope that in the future—” He stopped. 
I hastily added, ‘‘Oh, yes, I hope so!” 

** But is it any thing serious?” I asked, earn- 
estly. ‘‘ Do these attacks indicate disease ?” 

*¢*T hope not ;” he answered, with hesitation. 
‘Very likely not. There is, certainly, some 
irregularity in the action of the heart; but 
time may overcome it, and, with your sister’s 
unusual vigor of constitution and self-control, 
there is every thing to hope.” 

After a pause he took my hand and said 
good-by. He left me, and I sat as in a dream, 
till my father came and talked with me. I 
timidly kept away from Margaret till my father 
retired; and then I went quietly to our room, 
dreading the disclosure. I need not have 
feared. Margaret merely kissed me, and said, 
** Good-night, dear!” and I lay awake for hours, 
pained and disappointed. 

Neither did the next day bring any revela- 
tions either from Margaret or my father. I al- 
most feared that some one might make some 
allusion which I could hardly bear to hear. 
Miss Benson talked to me of her nephew in a 
way which might indicate that the subject was 
an interesting one to me. She also spoke very 
warmly of my sister, as much as to imply that 
her consent was not wanting. My pride re- 
belled at the thought that she should know 








more than myself of a matter which concerned 
me so much more nearly. Mr. Durant and my 
father also spoke in-high praise of Dr. Harrison, 
and Margaret heard it all with her usual calm 
dignity, less embarrassed than myself. 

We remained at H—— a week longer, a 
month in all. Margaret returned home some- 
what stronger. ‘There was nothing in her looks 
or manner to indicate her new happiness to a 
careless observer; but I knew that there was a 
hidden spring freshening and beautifying her 
daily life. No household duty was neglected ; 
no claim upon her time or sympathies was set 
aside; no word or look ever implied, ‘‘I have 
something more interesting to think of.” It 
seemed to me that she was more attentive than 
usual to all outward duties. ‘To my father, es- 
pecially, her devotion seemed, if possible, more 
tender and careful than ever. If she was hap- 
pier, all around her were happier for it. And 
so her life went on, serene and sacred. The 
very ignorance in which she still kept me in- 
vested her love and life with an ideal and mys- 
terious beauty. 

From the time that we returned from H—— 
Margaret had worn a ring which I recognized 
at once as Dr. Harrison’s. It was a peculiar 
ring of hair and gold. She wore it upon the 
same finger with the diamond one. One day 
I had a headache, and Margaret stood by me 
bathing my forehead. With a sudden impulse 
I drew her hand to my mouth, and retained it, 
stroking it playfully, and at last said, boldly, 
**You have a new ring, Maggy?” She turned 
pale, and whispered, ‘‘ Yes, dear.” It was the 
only time I ever ventured to approach the sub- 
ject. I felt grieved at her reserve, but not of- 
fended. Her heart was a sanctuary; how could 
she throw open the doors and show me the pure 
worship? It only made the love seem the 
greater and more incomprehensible. Even her 
correspondence with Dr. Harrison went on, if 
at all, without my knowledge. I never knew 
of her receiving more than one letter from him, 
and in that was a message to myself, which, I 
supposed, was the reason why she forced her- 
self to speak of him. 

After we had been at home a few weeks, Mar- 
garet received an invitation from Mrs. Dwight 
to visit her. The letter spoke of Mrs. Roselyn, 
the mother of Mrs. Dwight, and of her very 
strong desire to see and know my sister. My 
father warmly urged the acceptance of this invi- 
tation, adding that business would soon call 
him in that direction, and that he would ac- 
company her to L——. It was accordingly 
arranged that they should go the next week. 
Margaret seemed happy in the anticipation of 
this visit, though at times sad and thoughtful. 
One evening I went to her room and found her 
in tears, her Bible lying open before her on the 
table. 

Mrs. Dwight had a large, pleasant house in 
L——,, where her mother and a younger sister 
lived with her. My father, on his return, seem- 
ed much impressed by his visit, and often spoke 
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of Mrs. Roselyn’s dignified and cordial man- 
ners and still remaining beauty. His descrip- 
tion of her daughter Caroline filled my ardent 
imagination, and she became my ideal of grace 
and excellence. ‘‘I am glad that Margaret is 
there,” he said more than once. ‘It must do 
her good.” Lam sure that it did me good, dis- 
tant and alien as I felt, to imagine their inter- 
course ; and still the thought of that visit brings 
before my mind all that is purest and loveliest. 
Gne letter, within a month after Margaret left 
us, mentioned that Dr. Harrison was at L——. 
If any top-stone or pinnacle had been wanting 
to my airy palace, this information would have 
supplied it. There was but one spot in the 
world for my imagination to rest upon, one 
ideal vision, and that was before me in all my 
waking hours, and haunted my dreams at night 
—a vision of beauty, goodness, love, and happi- 
ness. I am sure that my whole life has felt its 
influence—for what shapes our character more 
than our aspirations? 

In one of my letters to my sister I alluded to 
her happiness. Her reply was partly in these 
words: ‘*It is worth all it costs, and that is 
sometimes more than can be told, to learn that 
happiness consists not in the gratification of our 
wishes, but in the giving up of our will. Hap- 
piness does not come into us, it goes out from 
us. You recollect that passage in Faust: 

*Entbebren sollst du—sollst entbehren." 

Once it rang in my ears as full of sadness; now 
it seems to me that in renouncing we find our 
purest and deepest joy. ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ Blessed be God that even 
to Him we may give something—ourselves, our 
plans, our hopes; and he accepts them tender- 
ly, as the best his poor children have to offer— 
and so we are happy.” 

I did not understand her. I had never 
known more than the outskirts of her life. I 
was so much younger and so different. 

But I went on dreaming while outwardly-at- 
tending to my daily studies and employments. 
I made frequent visits to our neighbors, and 
especially to a poor sick widow whom Margaret 
had left in my charge. For years this woman 
had kept her bed with a painful disease, and 
my sister had visited her regularly twice a week, 
reading to her, sewing for her, and performing 
many acts of thoughtful kindness. 1 learned to 
know Maryaret better from these visits to Mrs. 
Green, who was a woman of intelligence and 
cheerful piety. ‘‘ Miss Gray’”’ was her favorite 
topic. ‘*Such sympathy she has!” she ex- 
claimed one day; ‘‘ you would think she had 
been through it all herself. She makes me feel 
that it is good to be afflicted. She talked so 
beautifully the last day she was here, saying 
that it was a privilege to give up our dearest 
things to God; that it seemed as if He trusted 
us that we love Him when Ie asks such things 
of us; and it was ‘so much better to give them 
away than to have them snatched away.’ Then 
she quoted that verse, ‘Every devoted thing is 


meaning before.” I was reminded of her letter, 
and began to see something of the heart of that 
unselfish, forth-giving love which shed such a 
glow around my sister's life. 

I was constantly gratified by finding how 
much she was admired and loved in our little 
village. There was probably not a person in it 
who could appreciate her culture and some of 
her rich gifts. They only knew that she was 
beautiful, and kind, and good. A laboring 
man asked fur her one day when I met him. 
He missed the sight of her on horseback, he 
said, ‘‘and it would do him good to see her 
sweet smile again.” ‘The children begged to 
know when she was coming back, and not a 
letter went to her which did not contain mes- 
sages from some of her little friends. 

At length, after two months, she came back, 
and Dr. Harrison came with her. He had 
written, proposing it to my father, who was 
evidently pleased. As for myself, I had a 
mixture of feelings, in which pleasure did not 
preponderate. I wanted Margaret to myself, 
after this long absence I felt embarrassments 
at the thought of seeing them together, in this 
first acknowledgment of their new relation, and 
of being forced to infer what had not been told 
me. But when the carriage drove up at even- 
ing, and I saw Margaret’s serene and lovely 
face, and felt her warm, repeated embrace, and 
then shook hands with Dr. Harrison, and led 
him into our cheerful drawing-room, and when 
my father gave him a hearty welcome, and he 
seemed so much like an old friend, and all was 
cordial and unrestrained, I began to think that 
it was not so bad after all, and I was on the 
whole glad that he had come. He talked with 
me too, as he had not done at the sea-side. 

My sister retired early, pleading fatigue, and 
I soon followed her to her room. She looked 
pale and tired, but she would not let me go 
till we had had a long talk about her visit, and 
all my little interests. Still not a word about 
Dr. Harrison. At length I insisted upon leav- 
ing her. She put her arms around me, kissed 
me tenderly, saying, ‘‘ Dear, dear Nettie!” and 
burst into tears. In a moment she recovered 
herself, and smiling through them, bade me 
good-night, saying that she had not been quite 
as well as usual, and felt very much fatigued. 

My father and Dr. Harrison sat up late. I 
heard them go io their rooms long after mid- 
night. In the morning Margaret insisted upon 
rising to breakfast, and took her old place at 
the table, but she was pale and agitated. I 
saw my father’s look of anxiety. He too was 
pale and silent. All at once I saw my sister's 
lips tremble, and she suddenly left the table. 
My father hastened after her. I started to fol- 
low, but Dr. Harrison laid his hand upon my 
arm, saying, decidedly, ‘‘ You had better not.” 
I sat down, almost resenting his interference. 

** But what is the matter?” I asked. Then 
I stopped, remembering how I had been kept in 
the dark, and how natural it was for Margaret to be 





holy unto the Lord.’ I never thought of that 





overcome by the consciousness of her new rela- 
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tion, and the thought of leaving her home. My 
father’s thoughtfulness I attributed to the same 
cause. 

They both returned, and my father led the 
family devotions as usual, though with a trem- 
bling voice. Afterward he proposed that Dr. 
Harrison should give me a drive in the buggy. 
After I had assisted Margaret to unpack, and 
had arranged matters for dinner, we started. 
I stepped into the carriage with a light heart. 
I remember the foolish vanity I felt, on meeting 
one of my young friends, as we drove through 
the village. When I came back, it was as if 
a dark cloud had descended and covered the 
earth. Dr. Harrison had told me what he had 
disclosed to my father the previous evening, 
what to reveal had been his chief object in 
coming to us—that Margaret, my sister, was 
not to be mine much longer—that I must give 
her up, not to him, but to God. 

Another ill turn, of which Mrs. Dwight, at 
Margaret’s request, had written to him, had 
hurried him to L——. An eminent physician 
accompanied him, whoaade a thorough exam- 
ination of the case, and his report was most 
unfavorable. As soon as she was able to come, 
Dr. Harrison had brought her home, to tell us 
what she must not venture even to write. 

‘* Now, my dear Miss Nettie, be calm,” he 
said, as we drove up to the door. ‘‘ She will 
be composed when she sees that you can bear it.” 

Then for the first time I thought of him, of 
his great act of renunciation, of the unselfish 
kindness with which he had concealed his own 
part in the common sorrow, and showed only 
the tenderest sympathy with mine. With strong 
emotion I took his hand in both mine, and 
thanked him, bursting into tears. 

I flew to my room, I dried my eyes, and kept 
back the flood of feeling with a strong will. I 
went to my sister, who was lying pale upon her 
bed; I kissed her calmly, I returned her sad 
smile, though neither of us spoke a word, and 
then I rushed to my room, bolted the door, fell 
upon my knees, and gave way to a long, wild 
burst of agony. How could I—how could I 
bear it? 

After a while I thought of my father. I 
must go to him. I found him in his library, 
sitting at the table, his head bowed upon his 
crossed arms. I went softly to his side, put my 
arms around his neck, and whispered “ Father.” 
He raised his head—and I saw his face, so 
changed. 

“ Ah, Nettie!” He drew me on his knee 
and kissed me. 

I sat there—his arm close around me—for 
some minutes, neither of us speaking a word. I 
longed to whisper a word of comfort ; but what 
could I say? 

“ Nettie, you must keep calm, for her sake,” 
he said, in a husky voice, as I left him. 

**T will, dear father!” ‘‘And for yours,” 
my heart added. 

As I left the room I met Dr. Harrison at the 
door. I gave him my hand silently as I passed 





him, thankful that he was going to interrupt 
that stony grief. 

I went to my sister. She was in the draw- 
ing-room, standing at the window, which looked 
out upon some fine old trees, then in all the 
gorgeous beauty of October. She drew her 
arm around me, and we stood together silently. 

At length she said: ‘‘ This is nothing new to 
me, Nettie. It has been a familiar thought for 
months.” 

**Oh, Margaret!” 

**T could not speak of it. Besides, I was not 
certain until this last attack at L——.” 

I could not speak. Every energy was re- 
quired in restraining the feelings which must 
have no outlet. 

**T have one request to make,” she continued. 
“Let us cheerfully look it in the face, and go 
about our daily employments as usual. Death 
is not a stranger nor an enemy. I am ready, 
through God’s exceeding mercy, for this great 
change; and I look forward to it with joy un- 
speakable. If it were not for leaving you and 
father, and others whom I love, I should have 
no feeling but thankfulness.” 

** And yet you are so happy here!” 

Yes; but the happiest moments of this life 
are those of longing and aspiration. All is im- 
perfect and unsubstantial. Without trust in a 
better life we could hardly bear even the joys 
of this. Sometimes we have faint glimpses of 
the heavenly vision, and then we go on strug- 
gling, repenting, and longing.” 

**T can not see it so. All that I can feel now 
is, that this world will be so dark and lonely.” 

‘Perhaps this will teach you, dear Nettie. 
Heaven will be more real to you; and God can 
give you consolation greater than the sorrow. 
I know that He can.” 

After a pause, she added: ‘I want to say 
some things to you which I have not yet trust- 
ed myself to talk about. Perhaps the time will 
not come. If not, my father or Dr. Harrison—” 

‘Oh, never mind, dear Margaret!” I felt 
so thankful to have her trust so much to me. 
If I had ever had a suspicious feeling, how re- 
buked I should have been by this tender thought 
of me at such a time! 

My father and Dr. Harrison came in, and we 
all tried to talk cheerfully, as if the last two 
days had not been. 

At the end of a week Dr. Harrison proposed 
leaving us on the nextday. Iam sure that his 
visit gave my father all the comfort which earth- 
ly friendship could impart. He gave advice, as 
far as possible, in anticipation of all contin- 
gencies; above all, charging us to avoid agita- 
tion and excitement, and to go on our daily life 
in calm trustfulness. I felt that he was a true 
friend, wise and unselfish; while toward Mar- 
garet his manner was as tender and reverential 
as I could desire. I dreaded, for her sake, to 
have him leave us—I dreaded it for my father 
and myself. When he was gone, there would be 
nothing left but to face the dreadful fact in all 
its bare reality. 
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Dr. Harrison was to leave on ‘Thursday morn- 
ing. The previous evening we all sat together 
for a while after tea. Margaret was languid, 
though her cheek was flushed and her eye bright. 
I never saw her more beautiful. I retired ear- 
ly, wishing to give them an opportunity to say 
farewell. I was to see Dr. Harrison in the 
morning, at an early breakfast, to which my 
sister would not rise. I could not sleep. I did 
not even undress myself, but threw myself upon 
the bed, agitated by a thousand feelings. Above 
all was sympathy with those two hearts, so late- 
ly united in the strongest of earthly bonds, so 
soon to be separated as widely as earth and 
heaven, yet both so calm and patient. I forgot 
my own sorrow. I would gladly have gone in- 
stead of her, that she might be spared to make 
him happy. And yet she wished to go. 

It was after ten when I heard the parlor bell 
ring violently. I was there in a moment—but 
it was too late! I can not tell of that night, 
though I remember distinctly every incident— 
above all, that pale face—that vision of heaven- 
ly beauty ! 

The next morning I went to my sister’s room, 
and arranged her books and furniture. Her 
Bible was still open upon the table; and I saw 
that the description of the heavenly city, which 
the beloved Apostle had seen in his rapture, had 
been the last which she had read in that holy 
book. I uncovered the pale face, and knew, 
verily, that the spirit which had left that heav- 
enly smile was in the house of its love and 
longing. 

My father slowly entered. I could almost 
bear my own desolation, but not his. It was 
fearful to see that strong man bowed. He drew 
my head on his bosom, and we stood silently 
looking at all that remained of what had been 
the joy and blessing of our life. After a while, 
he asked if Dr. Harrison might come in. I 
silently assented and he left me. 

Dr. Harrison entered, looking old and hag- 
gard. He stood at my side and tried to com- 
fort me. At length, after a long silence, he 
said, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ Nettie, in this 
holy presence I must tell you the secret of her 
life.” 

He laid his hand upon the Bible. Careful 
not to close it, but turning to the fly-leaf, he 
asked, ‘‘ Whose initials have you supposed these 
to be?” 

“Those of Elizabeth Rogers,” I replied, in 
surprise. 

**No,” he said, gently. 

It all flashed upon me. 
it before ? 

“* And he was your friend ?” 

‘*Yes, from boyhood. That ring upon her 
finger he gave me upon his death-bed. It is 
now by her wish to be mine again. And this,” 
he said, taking tremblingly the diamond ring 
from the cold hand, ‘‘ this was his gift when he 
left her. She wished me to place it on your 
finger as her dying gift.” He showed me the 


“Edward Roselyn.” 
Why had I not seen 


placed it where it shall always remain, not once 
be taken off till I too lie like her. 

And so she bequeathed to me her secret, her 
joy, her sorrow, her hope, the memory of all 
she had suffered so silently and so lovingly. 
I had never known her till now, and she was 


gone forever. ‘‘ So as to keep nearest to thee ;” 
thus will I live, sweet sister ! 

I knelt down by her side, and prayed as I 
had never prayed before. Dr. Harrison knelt 
with me, and sobbed like a child. 

Before he left me he showed me a miniature, 
the same face which I had seen at the sea-side. 

On Saturday came Mrs. Roselyn and Mrs. 
Dwight and Caroline, true motrners, and true 
comforters. On the afternoon of the Sabbath, 
when the October sunlight glorified all around 
us, we laid our treasure in the dark chamber 
of the earth: 

“With thoughts in which we scarce remembered Death, 

We placed her in his halls.” 

Over her grave we sang a single verse, which 
she had loved : 

“My Father's house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near 
At times to Faith's illumined eye 
Thy golden gates appear!” 

After all was over, and my father and I sat 
alone together, feeling all the reality of our deso- 
lation, he supplied, in few words, the blanks in 
my sister’s history. When at school, Margaret 
had met Mr. Roselyn, then a law-student at 
Cambridge. They were both young. My sister 
had for years been absent from home, and was 
just returning to be a companion and joy to her 
father. It seemed too soon togive her up. Mr. 
Roselyn, too, was in feeble health, with uncer- 
tain prospects. He was advised to go to Europe 
fora year. My father requested that all should 
be postponed till his return. Conscientiously 
regarding his wishes, they had kept up only 
a frequent, friendly correspondence. Margaret 
had even declined acquaintance and correspond- 
ence with his family till his return. Mr. Rose- 
lyn’s health was re-established. He was about 
to come home, with the brightest prospects of 
success in his profession, when he was seized 
with a fever at Florence. The news of his 
death came by the steamer which should have 
brought him. This was four years ago. All 
this she had carried in her heart, and I had only 
been the happier for it. 

After this my father never mentioned her. 

More than a year afterward, Dr. Harrison 
came again to see us. After he left us I wore 
another ring, which I shall always wear, next 
to the one which belonged to my sister Mar- 
garet. 





RATHER GHOSTLY. 
TE were four travelers of different nations, 
sitting round a fire on a stormy February 
evening in dear, beautiful old Lisbon. The 
party consisted of six, but two of its members 
had gone to a soirée at the English Embassa- 





inscription, “ So as to keep nearest to thee ;” and 





dor’s; the others, quite wearied with sight-sce- 
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ing and deterred by the storm, remained at the 
inn to repose for the labors of the next day. 
We were two Americans, one English, and one 
Russian. 

The slight fatigue, the monotonous dripping 
of the rain on the stone terrace just outside of 
our windows, and the moaning of the wind, dis- 
posed us to rather melancholy topics. We talked 
of home, and the deep longing for beloved ab- 
sent faces; of great trials, of dangers by sea and 
land; but when we heard the watch-dogs begin 
their sad nightly howlings, the conversation nat- 
urally fell upon ghosts. 

** When I was traveling in England last sum- 
mer,” said the Russian gentleman, ‘‘I fell in 
with a very amiable-looking old lady, short, 
stout, good-tempered, and comfortable ; she had 
with her a vinegar-looking maid named Davis, 
who tyrannized over the old lady, and snubbed 
her within an inch of her life. It was in my 
power to render her some little attentions, and, 
on parting, she told me her name. This pleas- 
ant old lady was no other than Mrs. Crowe, au- 
thor of the Night-Side of Nature. I gave her 
some ghost stories which I know to be true, and 
which you will probably sec in the next edition 
of her book.” 

“But why should we wait for her book?” ex- 
claimed an American lady. ‘‘ This is just the 
evening for a ghost story; and since you know 
them to be true, we promise to believe them 
implicitly.” 

After a little persuasion, the Russian began 
his true ghost story : 

“You have heard of Count Pahlen, of course; 
and when I say that this story was related by 
him to me, you will understand how I know it 
to be true, though it did not happen to myself. 
He was not an imaginative man, not of a spec- 
ulative turn, and had little patience with the 
superstitious and over-credulous. He ridiculed 
the idea of ghosts, and often wished one of those 
intangible gentry might come within his scope. 

“Well, he had been hunting in Transylvania; 
in the ardor of the chase night came on, and 
he discovered that he had lost his way. After 
some wandering he came upon a ruinous cha- 
teau, where he knocked till an old peasant made 
hisappearance. The Count explained his state, 
and asked for a night’s shelter. 

**¢The castle is scarcely habitable,’ replied 
the old man; ‘ the owners never live here now; 
my wife and I are left in charge; but the rains 
have destroyed all the rooms excepting one, and 
that one would scarcely suit your Excellency.’ 

“**Why not?’ 

‘*¢Tt is too large and chilly.’ 

“*Ts there a fire-place in it?” 

‘**Oh yes, it is the picture-gallery ; but your 
Excellency wouid do much better to proceed 
half a league further, where—’ 

***T am exhausted,’ interrupted the Count, 
piqued by the old man’s evident reluctance, 
‘and insist upon having a fire built in the pic- 
ture-gallery, and sleeping there to-night.’ 

***] pray your Excellency not to insist, be- 





cause—because—in short, the gallery is haunt- 
ed!’ 

**¢Ts that all, my good old friend ?’ laughed 
the Count, ‘raison de plus. I have often de- 
sired to meet a ghost, and consider myself quite 
in luck ; so let your wife cook me a comfortable 
supper, and do you build me a roaring fire.’ 

‘*The old man was forced to obey, though 
sorely against his will, and he did so muttering 
his fears and regrets. In a short time all was 
ready. The gallery had been originally a very 
handsome apartment; but the pictures had all 
been removed, and the discolored, denuded 
walls, with here and there an empty tarnished 
frame, made it dreary enough. A large old- 
fashioned India screen, relic of former magnifi- 
cence, was drawn round the fire; and there, 
within charmed circle of light and warmth, 
were placed the Count’s bed and the table with 
his supper. I have forgotten to say that he was 
not entirely alone, being accompanied by a large 
and exceedingly ferocious Engli<h bull-terrier, 
named Bob, whom he considered more than a 
match for any German ghost, and on whom, to 
tell the truth, he rather relied for discovering 
what he believed would prove an imposition. 

‘*The supper was good, and the cheerful 
warmth of the fire, together with the fatigues of 
the day, disposed him to fall asleep at the table. 
He was fast becoming unconscious when the 
growling of his dog suddenly roused him. He 
started from his chair and looked around; no- 
thing was to be seen, but the fire had sunk to 
embers, and the room was rapidly becoming cold. 
He raked the coals together, put on some more 
logs, and settled himself to another easy doze. 
Again the dog gave token of uneasiness, again 
he rallied his senses, and peered into the long, 
gloomy room. This time he saw something. 
At the very end of the gallery he perceived a 
whitish mist or cloud without shape ; he watched 
it, and after a few moments saw that this ganzy 
mist seemed slowly advancing up the rom. He 
called out, ‘Who is there?’ No answer was re- 
turned, while the mist slowly, steadily advanced, 
and a sensation of intense cold, like a sharp 
wind, appeared to precede the progress of the 
cloud. ‘You do not answer,’ he said; ‘then 
I will set my dog on you. Athim, Bob!’ Bob 
rushed at the cloud, but had no sooner reached 
it than he suddenly retreated to his master, his 
tail between his legs and whining with fear. 

“The Count thought this curious, but was 
not alarmed. The cloud advanced, the cold 
increased, and a second time he made the dog 
dash at the unknown adversary, though with 
manifest reluctance on the part of the animal 
to leave his master’s side. Again Bob ran 
whining back, his hair standing erect with fear, 
and his tail between his legs. 

‘** And still the white cloud glided toward 
him, and the sensation of cold became intense. 
The dog would not stir, so the Count took him 
by the neck and threw him at the appearance. 
The third time he rushed back, shaking with the 
vehemence of his terror, and crouched under 
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the furthest side of the bed. The Count was 
now fairly frightened; so he jumped in to bed 
all dressed, and pulled the cover over his head, 
while the last thing he saw was this cloud close 
upon him, and he was conscious of a deadly cold 
that chilled him to the very bone. 

‘¢* Well,’ said the American lady, ‘is that 
all? what else did he do?’ 

‘¢*My dear young lady,’ said the Russian, 
‘that is all; and, in the Count’s place, you would 
probably have considered it amply sufficient to 
give what you Americans call a realizing sense 
of a ghost.’ He lay still till the morning, and 
confessed to me that he never before or since 
had passed so uncomfortable a night. The ter- 
ror came upon him suddenly, and was overpow- 
ering; his reputation for bravery was well es- 
tablished enough to allow him frankly to confess 
that he had been horribly frightened. 

‘*T don’t attempt to account for any thing in 
the story, but simply relate it as my friend told 
it tome. If you feel so disposed, I will give 
you another, which a friend assured me was a 
personal experience of his own.” 

We were unanimous in requesting another 
dose of horrors, as we were beginning to feel 
the orthodox shivering that makes a ghost story 
so effective, and half induces one to believe that 
a phantom is standing by one’s side, invisible. 

‘*This story is not very terrible,” he said, 
“but is curious, as being a sort of warning. 

‘¢ Captain R——off was a gay Russian officer, 
who had no particular religion, but went to the 
Greck Church, because in St. Petersburg cer- 
tain observances are expected of the army. He 
was intimate with Captain K——, who, though 
by no means a religious man, was more strict, 
and occasionally endeavored to persuade Cap- 
tain R——off to pay more attention to the rules 
of the Church. Some quarrel in a café over a 
game of cards with an Austrian officer, led to 
a duel on K——’s part, and R——off was one 
of his seconds. .K—— fell, mortally wounded, 
and expired on the field. As he was dying, he 
gave his watch to his friend, saying, ‘This is 
my last gift to you, dear R——off, and I beg you 
to keep it with extreme care, not only for my 
sake, but for your own. Let nothing persuade 
you either to sell or to give it away, and if you 
should be so unfortunate as to lose it, you must 
watch your actions with fear and trembling for 
the twenty-four hours immediately following 
the discovery of the loss. Let no temptation 
induce you to commit the slightest sin during 
that time, and be careful not to run into any 
danger, because—” Here the blood bubbled up 
into poor K——’s mouth, and in a few moments 
all was over. 

‘¢ R——off took the watch, and, for the sake 
of his friend, kept it with much care, though he 
did not attach any importance to the talismanic 
character given it in his dying injunctions. It 
was a good time-piece, handsomely set with jew- 
els, but there was nothing in its appearance to 
remind him of the solemn warning attached to 
its possession, or, I should more properly say, 
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its loss, and so as time slipped away the circum- 
stances had nearly faded from his memory. 

‘*Years passed on either in the light frivolities 
of a St. Petersburg winter, or the sterner realities 
of a campaign in Circassia; but no incident of 
interest brought serious thought to his mind. 
After some time of active service he obtained 
a congé and permission to travel, which carried 
him, after some wanderings, to Milan, where he 
staid at a friend’s chateau near the city. One 
morning he started as usual to ride into town, 
intending to pass the day there, dine, and at- 
tend in the evening a Jewish wedding, to which 
he had been invited. 

*‘The sound of a horse’s hoofs close to his 
side made him turn his head to see who was the 
rider; but he found himself entirely alone in 
the centre of a broad road, with nobody within 
sight. He went on; but still the tramp contin- 
ued, and in some mysterious way his mind was 
impressed with the conviction that this invisible 
companion was his friend K——-, who rode by 
his side, but always on the side opposite to that 
on which he turned. 

‘*This persuasion, by a very natural succes- 
sion of ideas, induced him to feel for his watch : 
to his dismay, it was gone! He instantly rode 
back to the chateau and instituted a thorough 
search for it, but it could nowhere be found. 
Daring the excitement and confusion incident 
to the search for the missing watch, Captain 
R-——off was led to speak of the curious and 
painful circumstances under which it came into 
his possession, and the earnest injunction to ab- 
stain from sin for twenty-four hours after dis- 
covering its loss. The mistress of the chateau, 
to whom he related this strange story, exclaim- 
ed at this point, ‘Then you must not go to the 
Jewish wedding this evening!’ ‘ Absurd!’ re- 
joined the Captain; ‘I shall most assuredly go.’ 
The lady, however, was very earnest in plead- 
ing that as, according to the rules of his Church, 
it was not lawful for him to attend the religious 
ceremonies of another faith, he was committing 
a sin in going to this wedding—that it was a 
slight sacrifice to make—and great or small, she, 
as his hostess, begged him to give up his inten- 
tion. Overpowered, though scarcely convinced, 
he ceded the point and refrained from going. 
You may guess his feelings when he heard the 
next morning that the floor had given way (the 
marriage was celebrated on the third story of a 
large house), the guests had been violently pre- 
cipitated one on the other, and out of one hun- 
dred and twenty people present, eighty were 
killed outright, and all the others were seriously 
injured—not a single one escaped unhurt. This 
is a historical fact, and, as such, easily verified. 
The adventure of the watch in connection with 
it, was also generally known in Milan.” 

* You believe it, then?” said the same Amer- 
ican lady who had before spoken. 

‘**T certainly can not disbelieve it,” replied 
the Russian; ‘‘ the story was told me by Captain 
R——off himself, who was entirely persuaded 
of its truth, and who was greatly changed after 
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his remarkable preservation ; for it is natural to 
conclude that, had he been present at the wed- 
ding, he would at least have been seriously in- 
jured if he had not been killed outright.” 

‘+ If you care to hear another story of ghosts,” 
said the English lady, ‘‘I will tell you some- 
thing that really took place in my husband’s 
family, and was related to me by my mother- 
in-law, herself the heroine of the tale. As it 
occurred in America, it may be rather interest- 
ing to you.” 

Like Oliver Twist, we were anxious for more ; 
and the lady was begged to make no delay in 
giving us her story, which was as follows: 

‘*My husband’s father was a British officer, 
and took part against America in your war of 
independence. When the English army evacu- 
ated New York he was among the officers with- 
drawn. During his stay in New York, however, 
he had fallen in love with a pretty American 
girl, married her, and had twochildren. Fam- 
ily circumstances, not bearing on this story, 
made him leave her behind, while he returned 
alone to England, keeping his marriage a secret 
from his relations, who would have Litterly op- 
posed such a connection. He was of a strict 
Catholic family, and while the children were 
still very young, almost babies, he wrote her a 
command that she was to take them to Montreal, 
where the boy was to be placed with some 
priests, and the girl in the Ursuline convent, 
where the Lady Superior, who was his relation, 
would train her according to her father’s belief. 
This was very hard for the forsaken Protestant 
wife; but in those days husbands held to the 
strict letter of the law, which enabled them to 
claim obedience as their due, and she did not 
dare to withhold compliance. And if there 
were moral impediments to her journey, the 
physical ones were just as great. There were 
no railways then, and even very few beaten 
roads through the State of New York. Pas- 
sengers who went from New York to Montreal 
could not start at their own pleasure, but were 
forced to wait till a certain number should be 
made up, when they hired a conveyance and 
engaged an {Indian to guide them through the 
great forests that lay between them and their 
destination. In this way my mother-in-law 
started. A very severe winter had set in, and 
after some days’ travel a blinding snow-storm 
came on; so that, after a few hours, the Indian 
was forced to confess that he could no longer 
distinguish the track or the marks on the trees, 
and they must wait till the morning to continue 
their route. The thought of passing the night 
exposed to this wild storm, in a strange place, 
was, naturally, terrible to this young mother, 
who feared that her little children might perish 
with cold. After some agonized uncertainty 
the hearts of the travelers were rejoiced by hear- 
ing th: bark of a dog; they eagerly bent their 
steps toward the sound, and found themselves 
at a comfortable farm-house belonging to sub- 
stantial farmers, who readily acceded to their 
request for food and shelter. The farmer’s 





wife was much taken with the children and their 
sweet young mother, to whom she said: ‘We 
do not keep an inn ; but we often are called upon 
to accommodate stray travelers in this way, so 
I have always some plain empty rooms to give; 
but you shall not fare like the rest, I will put 
you in a large spare chamber that we keep for 
our own relations when they visit us.’ 

‘*The room was indeed as comfortable as 
possible, and justified the housewife’s praises. 
She put her children to bed, and, weary and 
thankful, lay down herself for the repose she so 
much needed. Her bed was a large four-poster, 
with white dimity curtains, running with brass 
rings on an iron rod. Here she lay quietly for 
a little while, when the sound of the curtain 
slipping on the rod made her open her eyes. 
At the foot of the bed, between the half-opened 
curtains, stood an old man in a long white flan- 
nel gown, with gray hair streaming over his 
shoulders. He immediately spoke to her, say- 
ing that if she would obey his directions she 
would be rich and independent for life. On 
the left hand of the fire-place, in the second 
row of stones, she would find one that had the 
corner broken off, this she must raise, and keep 
what she found beneath. Here he ceased, and 
passed out of sight, closing the curtains, She 
was half dead with fright, and shut her eyes in 
dread to see him again. After some time she 
succeeded in persuading herself that she had 
been asleep, and this was only a dream at which 
it was very silly to be alarmed ; so she reasoned 
herself into calmness and unbelief, and was just 
sinking quietly to sleep when the ncise of the 
brass rings roused her to new terror. She 
opened her eyes, and there was the old man 
again, this time with a reproachful expression. 
He upbraided her for not following his direc- 
tions, which he repeated with great minuteness ; 
adding, that if she neglected them, she would 
repent it all her life. This time she could not 
reason herself into composure. She shut her 
eyes tightly, drew the cover over her face, and 
lay there till the farmer’s wife came to rouse 
her for the early starting of the travelers. It 
was only four o'clock, they dressed rapidly by 
a single candle, but before she left the room she 
took the light toward the fire-place, and there 
on the left side, in the second row, was a stone 
with the corner broken off! This sight quite 
upset her, and she hurried from the room, but 
said not a word of her strange visitant to the 
hostess. 

“The remainder of her journey was prosperous 
and without incident. She reached Montreal 
in safety, placed the children according to her 
husband’s orders, and returned alone to New 
York. 

‘*On her way home she stopped, according to 
promise, at the farm-house where she had her 
strange adventure. The farmer’s wife, de- 
lighted to see her, said she should again have 
the best room. ‘Not for worlds!’ was the ex- 
clamation that broke from her, and naturally 
provoked an explanation. When it was made 
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the hostess was quite overcome, saying more 
than once, ‘ Why did you not tell us? Oh, if 
we had only known! But now it is too late.’ 
On being pressed for the meaning of her evident 
distress, she said that, a few nights after the de- 
parture of my mother-in-law, a large number 
of belated travelers had asked for shelter, which 
was given them. They were no sooner in bed 
than a gentleman rode up, and begged to be 
allowed to remain till the next day, when he 
would pursue his journey. What was to be 
done? The house was already full, except 
what I must call the haunted chamber, and 
though this was reserved for special occasions 
the hospitable farmers determined to give it to 
him. Accordingly he retired to rest there, say- 
ing he was so exhausted that he did not wish to 
be called in the morning, but desired to sleep 
off his weariness. 

** At four, or about daybreak, the travelers 
departed, leaving the solitary horseman asleep, 
as it was supposed. Hours passed on, and the 
day was now so far advanced that the farmer 
feared some evil might have befallen him, and 
determined to knock at the door. No answer 
was returned. At last they forced the door 
open, and found the room empty. The bed 
had evidently been slept in; but what excited 
their wonder was that the stones of the fire- 
place had been removed, a great hole was vis- 
ible under the hearth, and just in front of it 
stood a huge earthen pot with the cover lying 
beside it. It was empty, and there was nothing 
to indicate where it had come from or what had 
been its use. The mystery of the displaced 
hearth-stones was great, but there was none to 
solve it. On going to the stable his horse had 
disappeared, and a farm-servant, who slept 
there, said the traveler had come down about 
three o’clock, had saddled his horse in silence, 
and rode rapidly away. 

‘Tt was now evident that this horseman had 
seen the vision, and, not being overpowered by 
terror, had profited by the knowledge of so 
large a fortune. At any rate he was a prac- 
tical man, and thought nothing would be lost 
by looking if there were really money under 
the stones. The farmer and his wife were loud 
in their expressions of distress and disappoint- 
ment, and my mother-in-law fulfilled the old 
man’s prophecy by never ceasing to regret that 
her fears had got the better of her curiosity. 
Nothing further was ever heard of the horse- 
man.” 

‘*A strange thing happened to a cousin of 
my father’s,” said the Russian, ‘‘ and, since we 
have entered upon family revelations, you shall 
have it, madam, as a companion to your story. 

‘*This gentleman was at an Opera ball in 
Paris. Toward the close of the ball he went 
into a saloon almost deserted, and was stand- 
ing alone in the centre of it when he felt a 
heavy blow on his shoulder. Not having heard 
any one approach, he turned suddenly, half in 
wonder, half in displeasure, to see if the blow 
came from friend or foe. There was no one 





near—he stood absolutely alone, and an un- 
comfortable feeling crept over him. When he 
went home his valet asked him how he had 
been hurt, pointing out on his domino the mark 
of a bloody hand just where he had felt the 
mysterious blow. A few weeks later that arm 
was carried away at the shoulder at the battk 
of Borodino.” 

“T have no ghost story to tell,” said the elder 
American lady ; ‘‘ but a circumstance that hap- 
pened to my mother-in-law is worth hearing 
Living in Mogador, where her husband was 
Consul-General, she was attacked with the Af- 
rican fever, and, to all appearances, died. The 
Christian cemetery is outside the walls, and she 
was wrapped in linen, according to the custom 
of the country, and carried by Arabs to the 
grave; arrived there, her husband, who was 
devotedly attached to her, bade the bearers set 
down their precious burden that he might oncx 
more gaze on those beloved features. They 
obeyed him ; the wrappings were removed, and 
the linen lifted from her face. It was so life- 
like, the faint color still lingering in her cheeks, 
that a sudden conviction smote him, and he 
declared she was not dead, but should be car- 
ried back to Mogador. The Arabs and Chris- 
tian by-standers remonstrated, and had almost 
succeeded in persuading him that his fond fancy 
deluded him, when she opened her eyes and 
softly sighed. ‘This, of course, put an end to 
all discussion ; she was carried back to her bed, 
where, for many wecks, she seemed to hang be- 
tween life and death. On her recovery it was 
found that she had no remembrance of bein: 
borne to the cemetery, but regarded it as onc 
of her fever fancies. The physicians ordered 
this view of the matter to be studiously pre- 
sented to her, and it was not till years had 
passed that she knew what a fearful fate had 
been averted by her husband’s love. She had 
a recollection of the measured pace of the bear- 
ers and the playing of the wind as it raised the 
linen coverings over her face, but beyond that 
all was vague and confused. She never liked 
to refer to the subject, and I have seen her turn 
pale when it was alluded to in her hearing.” 

‘*The mention of grave-clothes,” said the 
Russian, “‘reminds me of a story devoutly be- 
lieved in a village near Moscow. A rich farm- 
er took for his second wife a woman who treated 
very badly the children of the first marriage. 
They were bruised and beaten, their clothes 
were in rags, and they crept at night supperless 
to bed, glad to escape from the tyranny of the 
step-mother. The mother was not so dead that 
her children’s tears could fail to wake her; 
they wept her out of her grave, and every 
night, when the step-mother had gone to bed, 
the mother would rise to comfort her little ones. 
The Russian villages are generally composed 
of one long street, with the cemetery at onc 
end. The farmer’s house was at the opposite 
end, and every night, at the same hour, she 
was seen passing in her grave-clothes. The 
peasants knew when she was coming by the 
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howling of their dogs, and closed their shutters 
to avoid seeing the shrouded mother. The 
children had no fear of her, and she would ca- 
ress them, tend them, feed them, wash them, 
and care for them as in her life. During these 
ghostly visits the step-mother invariably re- 
mained plunged in a heavy sleep, from which 
nothing could rouse her; the husband, on the 
contrary, continued awake, watching her mater- 
nal ministerings with mingled dread and love. 
She never spoke to him, and he never could 
summon the necessary courage to address her, 
but he watched for her nightly appearance with 
u feeling half dread, half satisfaction. 

** And now, ladies, it is twelve o’clock, just the 
proper time to see spirits; it is, also, full time 
for us all to go to bed: but before we separate 
for the night, by way of warning against too 
credulous fancies, I will tell you the story of the 
‘Dutch Brothers,’ as it was related to me by a 
friend of the principal actor. 

*‘These Dutch brothers were two young offi- 
cers of a very distinguished family in Friesland, 
passionately attached to each other, handsome, 
accomplished, and high-principled. They were 
idolized in their regiment, perhaps particularly 
so on account of almost their only fault, a certain 
rash valor, rather different from the quiet pru- 
dence usually ascribed to their nation. Like 
my friend Count Pahlen, these young officers 
were exceedingly anxious to see a ghost, and 
took a great deal of pains to plunge into all 
sorts of pokey places, in the hope of finding 
them tenanted by beings from the other world. 
At last they seemed to find the orthodox old 
castle with its haunted room; every body bore 
witness to the horrible sights and sounds nightly 
to be seen and heard therein, and these young 
gentlemen determined to pass the night there. 
They provided themselves with a good supper, 
a fire, lights, and loaded pistols. The hours 
wore on; no ghost was seen, no ghostly sounds 
were heard; the younger brother laid his head 
on the table and deliberately resigned himself 
to a comfortable sleep. The elder brother, 
though exceedingly weary, determined to re- 
main awake and await the issue of events. 
After a while a noise roused him from a reverie 
into which he had fallen; he raised his eyes, 
and beheld the wall opening in front of his seat. 
Through the opening glided a tall figure, in 
white, who signed to him to follow. He rose, 
and followed the figure through long, damp, 
dark passages till they reached a large, brilliant- 
ly-lighted room, where a ball was going on. 
Above the strains of music and the din of 
voices pierced a strange, sharp, clicking sound 
like the noise of castanets. Bewildered and 
dazzled by the sudden transition from darkness 
and silence to this gay festive scene, it was some 
moments before he could collect his senses; but 
he was shocked into sobriety by perceiving that 
these gayly-dressed ladies and their richly-uni- 
formed cavaliers were skeletons, and the curious 
sound that had impressed him so strangely was 
the clicking of their fleshless jaws! The figure 








at his side ordered him to take a partner from 
this hideous throng, which he refused to do. 
Irritated at this refusal the figure raised his arm 
to strike, but the officer instantly leveled at him 
the pistol he had continued to grasp and dis- 
charged it full in his face. 

‘*¢ With the shock and report he started to his 
feet. The white figure, the ball-room, the fear- 
ful ghastly dancers, all had vanished, and he 
was in the room where he had supped, but his 
brother lay dying at his side. He had shot him 
in his dream, and awakened only to receive his 
last breath. From that night he was an altered 
man—all the gayety had gone out of his life, all 
the sunshine had faded from his days, and after 
a few years of unavailing anguish of remorse, he 
found himself unable to bear the burden of his 
regrets, and put an end to his life. 

* And now, good-night!” 





CRITICISMS ON ITALY. 

ORNING overtook us on the summit of the 
Simplon. We turned us on our sledge, if 
perchance we might have one more look into 
Ultramontanism and the great plain of Lom- 
bardy. Nothing could be seen but a wilderness 
of snows and precipices. Italy had disappeared. 
We said our farewell, and, settling again in our 
places, asked whether our experience of the fa- 
mous land behind us had realized the accounts 

of books and the anticipations of boyhood. 
Months ago we stood, for the first time, on 
the shore of the Mediterranean. Under our 
feet was Provence, before us that great historic 
sea which washes the old seats of art, religion, 
and empire, and, a little to our left, Ausonia her- 
self, of which we had heard so much, and toward 
which we had so often wistfully looked from 
our home in the prosaic West. There she lies, 
just behind that dreamy haze. Hail, land of 
fame! They tell us thou art a sunny land, 
where the poor man whose strength has been 
wasted by labor, or whose lungs have been 
rasped by rough northern winters, may hope to 
become himself again. They tell us of thy sky, 
so soft, so pure, arching a soil still wondrously 
fertile, and landscapes still wondrously fair, 
thongh swept by many a Vandalism. They 
tell us the master-pieces of art are with thee— 
old chiselings and paintings which shame the 
efforts of these degenerate times—Angelos and 
Raphaels, before which such thrills and spells 
await a true taste as can be felt in no other land. 
They tell usa varied story of thy Mistress Church 
—perhaps of prodigal trappings covering still 
more prodigal corruption; of swarms of gross 
and hollow churchmen; of a public despoiled 
and demoralized; of wide-spread unbelief, and 
impatience of the rotten incubus only held in 
check by foreign bayonets. They tell us how 
the heart of scholar leaps when he finds his 
foot actually pressing thy high places of history 
and song; especially when he plants Christian 
step on the track of an apostle, and the scarcely 
less sacred haunts of the dear martyred saints 
who kept thy mountain fastnesses, O Pied- 
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mont! All this have we heard; all this, and 
more, have we dreamed; and now we have 
come our thousands of miles to see if fancy and 
fame say sooth : 

And until we see, 

Must fairest and best 
Be still hoped of thee: 
So away to rest, 

And away to dream, 

Where the great trireme 

Of Art, Religion, and Empire 

Was deftly launched in days of yore ; 

Where she floated and sped on her path sublime, 

Till awe of all ages and queen of her time; 

And where she went down by the red bolt leven, 

That leaped in its wrath from the northern heaven, 

And strewed the beach with such relics of glory 

As triremes have built all famous in story, 

And yet left that beach with such splendors bedight, 

That nations and ages must wend to the sight. 


At last Italy is a fact accomplished. We 
have gone well through the land; not, indeed, 
into all nooks and crannies—for who does bur- 
rowing for its own sake ?—but into a sufficient 
number of them ; into all representative places; 
into all those great centres where are gathered 
the materials for answering the chief questions 
which one cares to ask about Italy. If she has 
beauty of landscape, glory of sky, or balm of 
climate, we think it has not escaped us. If she 
has the splendid in art, the stirring in associa- 
tion, or the saddening in moral condition, we 
are sure we have seen it. We can not venture 
to say that we thoroughly understand the char- 
acter and prospects of the people; for we believe 
it impossible for any mere wayfarer to say as 
much. Such things lie deep beneath the sur- 
face in all countries, but especially in such as 
have not free institutions. Still we feel as well 
entitled as most travelers to pass a modest judg- 
ment even here; and nearly as well as sume 
foreign correspondents, who, revolving in their 
orbit of three miles’ diameter at Paris or Mont- 
auban, profess to throw a flood of light on the 
thoughts of nations which they never saw. On 
the whole, we are not disappointed. If we are 
disposed to speak lightly of many things which 
others have praised, we are also disposed to 
praise many things of which others have spoken 
lightly. And though at times we have feared 
that we must leave the country with a general 
sense of miscarriage, yet at last, as we bring to- 
gether the acids and sweets of a finished expe- 
rience, we find a very agreeable conserve, and 
say our farewell with the feeling that, in a sum- 
ming up, Italy deserves at least as good a word 
as has been spoken of her. 

So much for the general impression. We 
come to particulars with some little misgiving, 
but perhaps with less than if they had seemed 
a succession of such sunset glories as are gen- 
erally thought impracticable out of the regions 
of romance. The climate of the promontory 
is not all poetry, according to our experience. 
We advise birds of passage, unless well provided 
with constitutional down, not to fold their wings 
short of Naples—perhaps we should say Malta 
or Egypt. Especially let every one to whom it 





is any thing of an object to make sure of a soft 
winter not stop at Florence. We found there 
the cold, the blasts, and the snows of New En- 
gland—not the expected snow of distant mount- 
ain-tops, but the unexpected of city streets— 
down to the very lip of the Arno. We could 
tell of winds most skillful at anatomy; of slush 
quite as well authenticated as any on the banks 
of the Connecticut; of fires as generous and 
necessary as those that crackle their music on 
Puritan hearth-stones. What a morning was 
that in the Boboli Gardens! What courage it 
sometimes took to turn a corner, to cross a 
bridge, to encounter the abandon of a piazza! 
For once in our life we were in favor of the 
south side view. Bless thee, Lung d’Arno! 
sweet, sunny refuge of every body, from the 
beggar to the Grand Duke—bright, warm ne- 
cessity for many an invalid who must not stay 
within doors, but who without thee could not 
stir abroad! And yet, strange to say, there 
were the laborers spading the ground, the roses 
blooming on the wall, the oranges ripening on 
the hill-side. By what sort of miracle all this 
happened we do not pretend to explain; but so 
it was. Surely the sky of Tuscany, like her 
rulers, is double-tongued, speaking love and 
wrath at the same moment. We will not ven- 
ture to say that was the usual winter rigor. In- 
deed, we were told the contrary; but we think 
with less of positiveness than one could have 
wished who felt destined to spend more than 
one season within the charitable shadow of the 
Pension Anglaise. 

This was our worst climate-experience. We 
have no serious complaints to make of other 
parts of the country; though we did find a good 
deal of wet, chilly weather in March in Lom- 
bardy, and a bit too much cold at Rome in Feb- 
ruary. Naples was friendly. Here we were 
rid of winter, and found, for the first time, the 
sort of Italy that we sought—the Italy that 
would not thank one for a fire, or a shawl even, 
at the winter solstice. The Strada Chiaja made 
us such amends for the Tuscan Via del-Sole as 
almost to prepare us for the Roman Via Con- 
dotti. Here, at last, we could look on loaded 
orange groves without commiseration, and pluck 
discreet pea-blossoms and lemons from the brink 
of Lake Avernus, with the sun head and shoul- 
ders deep in Sagittarius. We recommend Na- 
ples as the true Italy of climate. 

There is a kind of beauty of which winter 
robs every land. Even Italy must then abate 
something from the azure of her sky and the 
brightness of her landscape. Scarcely any 
thing can be more unpoetical than the look of 
those numerous vineyards, with their stiff array 
of dry, crabbed, cropped sticks, by courtesy 
called vines. A still more serious disadvantage 
to the scenery at some points arises from the 
general practice of cutting off the trees some 
fifteen feet from the ground every year, in time 
producing great cancerous tumors at the point 
of cutting, which in winter make up faces at the 
tourist, as if determined to frighten him out of 
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the country. They do somewhat Gorgonize his 
admiration. Yet a little fancy can dress the 
vines of Arcetri and Barbaro in their holiday 
attire, cover up the unsightly cicatrice of de- 
eapitated trees with summer tufts of verdure, 
and thus help to a sufficiently correct idea of 
the most favorable aspect of the landscape. 
Frequently, of course, no such help is needed. 
Winter adds to many scenes quite as much as 
it subtracts. Breadth of view and boldness of 
outline may be cheaply purchased at the ex- 





Maggiore! One does not easily forget the ex- 
quisite softness and tremulous brightness of the 
scene as the little steamer makes its way among 
the islets of San Boromeo. Not a few Italian 
landscapes are sensibly marred by the charac- 
teristic haze of the atmosphere. We long for 
our native air to give vivacity and shary 1ess of 
definition to the picture. But at Maggiu.e give 
us that vail of dream-land. So, without glass 
in hand, wind along the shore on either side of 
Pallanza, keeping as much as possible the nev- 


pense of a full and tinted dress. Hence, in one | er-failing stucco out of sight, and the Isola Bella 


way or another—with management or without— 


as much as possible within sight, and learn to 


it is possible to appreciate the best Italian scen-| blame with moderation the covetous old Aus- 


ery even in winter. And though there are large | 
districts as tame as can well be imagined, though 


there is little tree-glory any where, though we | 


must confess to having found no such purity of 
atmosphere as ought to strike a New Englander, 
though there is little or nothing of that embel- 
lishment of Nature by the taste of the people 
which has made such a picture of England, still 
we must pronounce Italy a beautiful land. 

Take your stand in front of the Vigna della 
Regina at Turin. Look down on the freshest 
and best-built city in Europe. Then, with the 
image in your mind of a Superga beetling far 
vp on your right, and of the slopes of the Col- 
lina immediately around you, carry your eye 
across the rich, carefully-culiivated plains of the 
Po tili, all along from the southwest to the 
north, the gay, sunny scene brings up suddenly 
against the mighty ramparts of Mont Cenis and 
his confederate brotherhood of giants, crowned 
with that intense whiteness which belongs only 
to the regions of perpetual snow. Perhaps no 
view of the Alps equally fine can be obtained 
in Switzerland itself. The whole scene is wor- 
thy the constitutional liberty and growing Prot- 
estantism of the country. 

Now pass along the plain which you have ad- 
mired, some thirty miles to the southwest, and 
find yourself among the Waldensian fastnesses. 
Stand under the martyr rock of Castelluzzo, 
and, if possible, upon it. Take the day before 


you, and defile, two friends who are not afraid | 


of glorious climbing, through the gorge of An- 
srogna, quite to Pra du Tour. Peer over the 
brink of savage precipices—strain across pro- 
found chasms—-sit by the side of rushing streams 
—pull yourself up heroic perpendiculars to 
choice points of view. Winding along the 
mountain-side look far up to overhanging ledges 
whose fall would overwhelm an army; then 
sheer down as far to that thread-like torrent 
with its enameled margin; then suddenly up 
again, over grotesque and frowning worlds of 
dislocated granite, to the cloudy crest of the 
Vandalin. Let disheveled, giant Nature rage 
and vaticinate to you all the day. And when 
the evening finds you descending on La Tour, 
cease to wonder that the Moderator of the Ta- 
ble is inclined to think it doubtful whether his 
mountaineers would be content on the prairies 
of Illinois. 

Beautiful Lago di Guarda—beautiful Lago 





trian just on the other side of the voluptuous 
| scene, who can not help clutching at it even in 
; his sleep. Yet do not quite forgive the sorely- 
tempted harpy. It is easy to see how some 
Rogers, coming down suddenly from the Alps 
on such dreamy beauty, might, in good faith, 
congratulate himself on having found even more 
than the Italy of his boyish imagination. 

There is considerable variety of style in the 
interesting scenery of Italy. If one would see 
something midway between the character of 
the Vaudois valleys and that of the Maggiore, 
let him turn his face toward Fiesole and Val- 
lambrosa. If at the former place he can man- 
age to make his way through those leeches, the 
straw-girls, and those liars in wait, the beggars, 
up to the Franciscan Convent whence “through 
optic glass the Tuscan artist viewed the moon 
at evening,” he will be well rewarded for his 
pains. On the one hand, he shall see the huge 
swells which at last enlarge into the crested Ap- 
ennines. On the other, will appear the central 
valley of the Arno, from its eastern extremity 
to the gorge of the Gonfolina, picturesque with 
villas—a serrated mountain margin—and the 
domes and palaces of the capital of Tuscany. 
A still higher satisfaction awaits him twenty 
miles away, amidst the ‘thick leaves of Vallam- 
brosa.”” With the hospitable convent to shelter 
and feed him, and ‘‘ heart within” for climbing, 
he may thus spend two days worthy of being 
remembered. Angrogna was a tragedy—Val- 
lambrosa is an epic. . Milton lives again in the 
statuary of these valleys and hills. What speak- 
ing solitudes! What prolific barrens! What 
acropoles of nature! What stretches and va- 
rieties of view! Go up to the Paradisino and 
try your horizon. Not satisfied with this, press 
up still higher among the woods of the Apen- 
nines, and look westward as far as the gates of 
Leghorn. Under the exhilaration of the scene 
commit the name of some dear friend to such 
tree as bids fair to honor the trust, and bear it 
up in the face of these noble prospects for 
centuries. Then descend amidst driving snows, 
thankful for that boisterous anarchy of the olden 
time which broke up the world’s dead-level, and 
gave you such Pisgahs of observation and en- 
joyment. 

Of all Italy the most uninteresting, in point 
of scenery, is the Campagna. The ride from 


Civita Vecchia to Rome is as dry as Thomas 
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Aquinas; and so are all the natural surround- 
ings of the Eternal City. There is a pleasant 
outlook from the Pincian over the city itself— 
of course, one could see prodigiously from the 
summit of St. Peter’s—but, short of Tusculum, 
nothing really attractive in the face of the 
country can be found. The lover of nature 
should become a lover of art and of the past 
ere he troubles himself to see Rome. 

One morning in January you awake without 
sound of obstreperous engine in yourear. You 
make all haste to the deck. Sure enough the 
Hellespont is making harbor, and you need but 
a glance to assure you that in a few moments 
will open upon you the chief admiration of 
travelers and the pride of Italy. Never a fairer 
time. The waters are sleeping and blushing 
under the dawn as if dreaming of their own 
beauty. Before you lies the island of Capri, 
soft as a bank of clouds, seemingly within a 
few moments’ steaming, but really more than 
twenty miles away. But where is Naples? 
You turn, and the whole delightful scene, from 
promontory to promontory, rushes upon the 
eye— bathing Sorrento, rugged Castellamare, 
smoking Vesuvius, then a continuous street of 
houses for miles, at last expanding up a hill-side 
into the capital of the Two Sicilies, crowned by 
a frowning castle, then Nisida, Pozzuoli, Baiz, 
Misenum—all as rich and varied in their aspects 
as in classical associations. What a crescent! 
How the beauty is toned up by the ruggedness 
of the background, and the cloudy threat of the 
voleano! How protectingly the beautiful land 
embraces the lovely waters, and how confidingly 
the lovely waters hush themselves in the bosom 
of the beautiful land! Such a domicile for Fer- 
dinand IT. ; but stop, there comes the inevitable 
police with his Majesty’s gracious permission to 
go ashore. Prepare to run the gauntlet of the 
custom-house, hotel-runners, and beggars. In 
a few days renew, and perhaps enhance, all 
your pleasures from the Castle of St. Elmo, the 
height of Camaldoli, and the mid-ascent of 
Vesuvius. Find scarcely a tame point of view 
in the whole region. And congratulate the 
taste that once studded it with villas, and filled 
them annually with the magnificence of Cesar 
and his patricians. 

But it is as a repository of art rather than of 
natural beauty that Italy prefers the greatest 
claims on our attention. ‘To be qualified to 
judge of these claims, it seems to us that no- 
thing is needed beyond good eyes and good 
sense. The one merit of a copy is fidelity to 
nature. In a fancy-piece the artist selects his 
objects and the arrangement of them, and the 
merit of the work depends not only on the 
objects and groupings being according to nature, 
but also on their being fitted to please or move 
the soul. It is true that different persons are, 
to some extent, pleased and moved by different 
things; but this diversity is superficial. As 
the immeasurable granite is found underlying 
the varying soils and products of all countries, 
so not far beneath the surface, in all sound 





minds, we reach the one substratum of those 
great principles of taste which have their foun- 
dation in essential human nature. It is to 
these the true artist appeals: not to something 
special to his own class, and the few others, 
who have been able to make a study of art. 
Consequently, nothing more is needed to a cor- 
rect judgment in this field than a really entire 
and unsophisticated mind. That mind may 
be most unlettered, and quite unable to state 
the grounds of its conclusions, and yet, through 
its instincts, come to as decided and accurate a 
result as the most cultivated connoisseur. This 
is no new doctrine. 
“ Ack the swain, 

Who journeys homeward from a summer day's 

Long labor, why, forgetful of his toils 

And due repose, he loiters to behold 

The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 

O’er all the western sky. Full soon I ween 

His rude expression and untutored air, 

Beyond the power of language, will unfold 

The form of beauty smiling at his heart, 

Tlow lovely, how commanding !—Heaven 

In every breast has sown these early seeds 

Of love and admiration.” 

And simply because he is more likely to be 
the oracle of these natural sentiments, we would 
rather take the verdict of one who has brought 
to the examination of the picture, the statue, 
and the architecture nothing but the resources 
of a general culture, than his who has super- 
added a special tutoring and theorizing in art. 

These views relate to those branches of the 
fine arts which address themselves to the eye, 
but seem applicable, in a degree, to that other 
branch which addresses itself to the ear. We 
must, however, speak of Italian music with dif- 
fidence. Doubtless its best specimens are to 
be found in the operas and theatres of the capi- 
tals, and to these a Christian minister does not 
care to find his way. But he may hear the 
best ecclesiastical music ; and, after a travel of 
some months in all parts of the country, will find 
himself in possession of an opinion in respect 
both to it and the extent to which musical 
taste is developed among the people at large. 
The tourist must eschew large expectations. 
Grisis and Rosinis will not be found in every 
hamlet. Each street end field does not teem 
with singing. Even the national hand-organ 
is far from being omnipresent. We are confi- 
dent there is less strolling music there than 
among ourselves, and that you hear less fre- 
quently the sound of song and instrument from 
the dwellings. The deep base chanting in wor- 
ship is often impressive ; but the effect seems 
rather attributable to the resonant structure of 
the churches than to any power in the per- 
formers. At the best points you will hear no- 
thing to suggest the possibility of such effects 
as are ascribed to the famous Miserere in the 
Sistine chapel the night before Easter. The 
concert in San Antonio Abbate will not wile 
you into forgetfulness of passing time. You 
shall hear, with surprising hardness of heart, the 
‘linked sweetness long drawn out” of the nuns 
of the Trinita de Monti. The distant sirenship 
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of the rival sisters of S. Cecilia will not draw 
you out of your course, though you neglect each 
precaution of the astute Ulysses. In the Duomo, 
on high festival day, when the cardinal prince 
enthrones himself amidst his cortége of bishops, 
you will hear nothing to send you away with 
sensation more elevated than an appetite for 
your dinner. Even metropolitan St. Peter’s 
itself will hardly prove Orphean enough to set 
the rocks and trees of your enthusiasm fairly in 
motion. Yet, according to Mr. Murray’s advice, 
we will pause before echoing the common growl, 
‘** There is no more music in Italy.” 

What a wilderness of beautiful painting and 
sculpture! The land is full of churches, and 
every church isa museum of art. Private pal- 
aces abound, and almost every palace has its 
gallery open to strangers. And then there are 
the great public galleries, of bewildering extent, 
in a perfect blaze from floor to ceiling with 
the spoils of the Greeks, of the Empire, and of 
the age of Leo X. The Ufizzi, the superbly 
decorated Pitti, the labyrinthian Vatican, the 
Museo Borbonico; what traveler does not de- 
spair of even the physical endurance requisite to 
do justice to their prodigious collections! This 
canvas, these frescoes, these mosaics, these 
busts, these bas and alto reliefs—is there really 
noend tothem? ll schcols and times, in all 
stages of preservation, in all attitudes, expres- 
sions, and groupings, are looking down upon 
you with crowded ranks. Here are Raphaels, 
Domenichinos, Titians, Corregios, Rubens, 
Vandykes ; here the gods of Homer and Vir- 
gil, heroes, emperors, mingled with saints, Ma- 
donnas, Christ, and, shocking to see, many a 
Supreme Father himself! Phidias and Prax- 
iteles face, with majestic regard, Angelo and 
Canova: exhumed ancients, from Rhodes and 
Athens, challenge comparison with moderns from 
the cabinets of kings. What an assemblage! 
Can it be that these Italians have ever found 
time to be heroes, as well as to paint, and chisel, 
and buythem? Avast variety; and yet almost 
every thing is of a high order of merit. Not 
merely this vase, whose restoration cost its 
hundred thousand, and that table of mosaic, 
whose making consumed twice that sum and 
twenty years of labor, and that “‘ gem of the 
collection,” perhaps still more costly; but nearly 
every member of that multitudinous rank and 
file which stretches through room after room. 
Certainly a most interesting and brilliant dis- 
play! And could two-thirds of all these treas- 
ures be taken away, and some disastrous Dutch 
daubs and American cemetery sculpture be 
interspersed at judicious intervals among the 
remainder, a still deeper impression would be 
made. Italy loses much with the traveler 
while in the plethora of his sight-seeing, from 
the very profusion and uniform excellence of 
her works of art. 

Yet among the excellent there are the dis- 
tinguishable best. If asked to point out those 
which in our view deserve the first place, we 
would begin with the Cathedral at Pisa, and that 





Westminster Abbey of Florence, Santa Croce. 
The former should detain one long oscillating, 
like Galileo’s lamp, which he sees suspended 
before him, with isochronous movement, be- 
tween many most speaking pictures, all of which, 
if he trust his own impulses, will find a place 
in the tribune of his art-memory. The latter 
has a variety of exquisite statuary, which he 
will find equaled in no churches but St. John 
of Lateran and S. Maria Maggiore at Rome. 
In the chapels of these basilicas he will find it 
equaled—some would say surpassed—especially 
in those belonging to the princely families Cor- 
sini, Torlonia, and Borghese. It is delightful 
to recall the mingled softness, grace, and power 
of some of those snowy marble forms, which 
seem almost too delicate in their richness to be 
ventured any where, save in the innermost 
sanctuaries of religion. At St. Peter’s, and its 
rival basilica of St. Paul, just without the city, 
on the road to Ostia, may be found a parallel 
beauty in the magnificent mosaics which add 
to the durability of stone all the effect of the 
finest oil paintings. What can be more wonder- 
ful than the jointing bits of marble into those su- 
perb portraits of the popes which surmount the 
colonnade of the nave in San Paolo fuori le 
Mure? 

As in all other countries, so in Italy the best 
paintings are in fresco. Michael Angelo de- 
spised all others. In his house, in Florence, 
are seen some of the best specimens in this 
branch of art—as also in that most brilliant 
microcosm of a tribune lately fitted up in the 
same city by the Grand Duke, in honor of Gali- 
leo. The more prominent events in the life of 
the great philosopher are depicted with a won- 
derful beauty, not surpassed on the ceilings of 
the Ducal palace itself. And frescoes scarcely 
inferior to these may be found in all the Italian 
capitals. 

In one of the rooms of the Museum at Naples 
can be seen three pieces of sculpture which are 
of themselves sufficient to fix the celebrity of 
any city. In them the most recent and the 
most famous ancient efforts of the chisel are 
brought into direct competition; and it is hard 
to say which has the advantage. A living art- 
ist represents Telemachus beset by the nymph 
Eucharis on the one hand, and by his faithful 
Mentor on the other, and on the point of yield- 
ing to the better influence. It was a bold thing 
in that sculptor to allow his work to take place 
between the Farnese Toro and Hercules—two of 
the most renowned examples of Greek art—but 
the experiment has proved its own vindication. 
The anxious, counseling look of the sage, the 
princely and ingenuous beauty of the young 
man, with the dawning firmness in his features, 
and the distressed tenderness of the surpassing 
temptress who clings to him, when shall we for- 
get? Itis not so much the beauty of the fig- 
ures that charms you—though each seems per- 
fect in its kind; it is the simple yet mighty 
rendering into the marble of a broad and in- 
tense individuality of soul for each, and yet an 
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individuality in a state of most entire and pant- 
ing “rapport” with both the others. In this 
difficult merit the Telemachus seems to us to 
have no superior. Each part so prophesies of 
all the rest, that you almost imagine that some 
Cuvier in art could construct the whole group 
from it. The various expressions throughout 
the work are framed into each other as perfectly 
as the marbles of the finest mosaic picture. 
Now turn and see a very different work—the 
pride of the Baths of Caracalla. Lo, Dirce in 
the act of being fastened to the horns of the 
rampant bull of Citheron by the two struggling 
sons of Antiope, who is looking upon them from 
the background. There is despair for you, in 
that crouching form which in another moment 
shall go tossing wildly in the air! There is 
stormy grandeur for you, in the action of the 
animal just in the act of bounding from the 
ground! Those young men bracing themselves 
and straining in concert every muscle of their 
lithe and brawny forms to hold the infuriated 
creature—what an expression of exuberant vig- 
or and triumphing effort! To say that the fa- 
ble is faithfully done into stone is not enough. 
The artist translates like a great poet, not at 
all like a historian. And, indeed, until see- 
ing this group and its two peers—for the Her- 
cules of Glycon is 2 work of the same order of 
merit—we must confess to having had a very 
imperfect idea how nearly akin are the walks 
of the muse and the sculptor. Itis plainly pos- 
sible to make Iliads with the mallet and the 
chisel—to hew orations against Cataline out of 
the silent quarries of Carrara and Paros. From 
many sculptures, however beautiful, and on 
grounds which you can hardly explain to your- 
self, you at once receive an impression that it 
is only a narrow range of representation to 
which the artists are equal. In the presence of 
the master-pieces of the Museo Epigrafico you 
instantly become aware of art whose horizon is 
unconfined, and which can move in all direc- 
tions and to all distances with the same easy 
and kingly footstep. 

It has not been our object to state what ex- 
amples of art others have most commended, 
but what made the most impression on our- 
selves. But where are the works of those 
acknowledged artist-kings, Angelo, Raphael, 
Domenichino? Have you nothing to say of 
the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel? no- 
thing of the Transfiguration and the Commu- 
nion of St.Jerome? Did you not see those 
famous wonders of ancient art, the Venus de 
Medici, the Knife-Whetter, Niobe and her Chil- 
dren, the Apollo Belvedere, the Laocoon, the 
Dying Gladiator? Did you not see the Moses 
of Angelo, in S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, and 
his Entombing of Christ, behind the high altar 
of the cathedral at Florence, and his David, in 
front of the Palazzo Vecchio? Yes, all. We 
gazed long; we viewed them in all lights; we 
did our best to see in them the “facile prin- 
cipes ;” but—as the truth must be told though 
the heavens fall—with very indifferent success. 





The Last Judgment is so defaced that it is im- 
possible to judge of its original merit. The 
rest are evidently fine works; but we can not 
in conscience say more. We must expose our- 
selves by saying that we prefer the Venus of 
Canova to the Medicean, and the America of 
Powers to the renowned Belvedere. If this be 
treason, let the god of the sounding-bow make 
the most of it! Perhaps, however, it will ap- 
pease his wrath somewhat to know that we shed 
no tears over the perishing family of the rival 
of Mother Latona. The slave whetted his knife 
and wondered, just as he has done for centuries ; 
but our wonder remained dull. The Gladiator 
lay in his crib on the Capitoline and died, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bell, just as he had done for 
centuries; yet somehow our sluggish sympathies 
would not move frecly, even under the quicken- 
ing interpretations of Byron. The Jewish Leg- 
islator wore his Olympian majesty and his horns, 
quite as of old; and we were awed neither by 
the one nor the other. Yet these are all really 
noble works; works to be praised, works to be 
felt, works to live. Itis only that supreme and 
eclipsing merit usually claimed for them which 
we found ourselves unable to discover; and so 
were forced on the somewhat unpleasant dilem- 
ma of suspecting the quality of our own taste 
or the soundness of that overshadowing reputa- 
tion enjoyed by some names in art which had 
been our chief reverence from childhood. 

The greatest ornament as well as the greatest 
disgrace of Italy are the churches. Her secu- 
lar edifices have very little architectural merit. 
We should except the castle near the mole at 
Naples, and that which overlooks Moncalieri in 
Sardinia, together with the Doge Palace at 
Venice. The occupied palaces are very large 
and commonplace houses; and their Majesties 
of Sardinia and the Two Sicilies, his Royal 
Highness of Tuscany, and his Holiness of Rome 
might be mortified to see how they are outdone 
in the matter of tasteful and brilliant homes by 
some of our wealthy commoners. But we have 
nothing to compare with the chief Italian 
churches. In general their exterior has little 
to recommend it, but in a multitude of cases 
the interior is magnificent, not only with paint- 
ings, sculptures, and rare marbles, but also with 
just proportion, massive strength, and noble 
architectural embellishments. To these, in 
their higher forms, add the befitting outward 
shrines, and we have such cathedrals as one 
sees at Rome, Pisa, Florence, Venice, and Mi- 
lan. By far the most striking of these, to our 
view, is the Duomo of Milan—the most elab- 
orate, fairy, poetic structure the world has ever 
seen. Any attempt to describe it by detail 
would do it great injustice. The imagination 
must be allowed the scope of a sweeping and 
misty phraseology in order to rise to the beauty 
of this great temple. Just think of a Gothic 
edifice of white marble almost as large as a 
small village, wrought all over as carefully as 
a statue, surmounted by a forest of pinnacles, 
and showing on its mere outside a population 
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of more than three thousand statues; while 
through the pictured twilight of the interior 
sweep mighty ranges of columns, around which 
worship, in solemn pomp, the noblest vistas, and 
arches, and vaultings! ‘What a pity,” says 
a zealous Protestant, ‘‘that Papal mummeries 
should have such a sanctuary! Still, I must 
confess that it would hardly be less a pity to 
install in it the vigorous simplicity of Congre- 
gational worship. It comports better with the 
smoking censers, the responsive chants, and the 
white-robed priests of the Old Dispensation.” 

But cast away all her architectural wonders 
—blot out her painting and sculpture—let the 
loveliness and majesty of her landscapes disap- 
pear—and still Italy should be one of the most 
interesting of all lands to visit. In no other 
land, save one, can our emotions be so pro- 
foundly stirred by associations with the past. 
The mould of high antiquity is upon her. She 
was fortunate in possessing the most various 
and consummate genius to record and immor- 
talize her traditions and her deeds. Her liter- 
ature becomes the object of our study at a time 
when the mind is just opening to a perception 
of literary merit, and when its impressions are 
the most enthusiastic and abiding. And the 
grandeur of that part which she has played on 
the stage of history has never been approached. 
From these causes there are no secular events 
which fill so large a place in our eye, no sec- 
ular characters which interest us so strongly, no 
fictions of poets and romancing historians which 
take so firm hold on our fancy, as those which 
belong to the old Roman land, and especially 
to that urbs ‘lux orbis terrarum et arx omnium 
gentium.” Sites bring us face to face with 
these things: we feel the very pulse of the past 
upon us when we stand just where the past has 
wrought. Hence the principle of local associ- 
ation must do more for Italian travel than for 
any other. From the Alps to Spartivento it 
will be one long thrill to the scholar. Nor need 
it be a fruitless excitement. It may be of great 
service in stimulating both his intellectual and 
moral being; and if he can succeed in convey- 
ing his impressions to others, of similar service 
to them. Let the heart only be right, and it 
shall quicken sympathy with what is truly great, 
give new force to an honest ambition, and bring 
home the moral of Italy with redoubled effect. 
Nowhere do we moralize so effectively on an 
event as at the spot where it transpired. 

So one would reason: and we know that 
many 2a traveler in Italy has expressed himself 
as holding almost continuous historic and clas- 
sic jubilee. What was your experience? Is 
it really so much to feel that your foot is press- 
ing the dust trodden by Tully—that your prow 
is dividing the same wave that was vexed by 
the galleys of Hannibal? Yes, it is a grand 
thing. We advise every one who can to try it. 
If like ourselves, he will find it better than pic- 
tures and more rousing than cathedrals. And 
this is really the plain of Marengo, and this the 
very dust soaked by the long-wavering battle! 





On that mound stood the First Consul, and 
yonder rested the litter of Melas. Just to the 
right of that aged olive was made the last rally, 
and along this line of landmarks swept to the 
charge the fresh squadrons of Dessaix. See 
yon field-corner—there went down the chief 
Austrian banner. See you that group of peas- 
ants at their labor—near by broke the noble 
cavalry of Elsnitz. Heaps on heaps, mangled, 
shrieking, ghastly, lay man and steed over these 
green wheat-fields—all the greener for the af- 
fluent blood drank on that day. 

Can it be that we are threading the very city 
where Columbus first saw the light? It was in 
that sparkling roadstead that he dipped boyish 
oar; along these precipitous streets went his 
sports; and along them too, for many a day, 
went his maturing face of intrepid thought. 
From yon heights, now bristling with fortifica- 
tions, has he often looked wistfully away toward 
a west of still more impregnable aspect; yet 
little dreaming that it would be for him to open 
there a continent from which would issue many 
a pilgrim to tread the palaces, and many a sail 
to whiten the harbor of his native Genoa. It is 
said the citizens have just recognized their il- 
lustrious countryman by a monument; and if 
we pass down this Strada Balbi, gay with the 
white scarfs of beautiful maidens, we must soon 
come to it. Here it is—an exquisite little mar- 
ble house, with an inscription, fresh from the 
chisel, and in the centre of the piazza a pedestal 
nearly ready fcr its statue. We salute thee, 
Christopher Columbus, Sire of half the world! 
and have thy countrymen become great discov- 
erers too, and know at last that they are more 
honored in thee than in all their Doges and 
Dorias ? 

‘*Sasso di Dante”—the spot where the poet 
sat to watch the rising cathedral! Despite this 
piercing wind we too would sit down and look 
as through his eyes, were it not that envious 
Time has taken the seat away. But it is only 
a few steps to the Baptistry—‘‘ my beautiful St. 
John”—and we will go in and see where he 
broke the font, in his eagerness to save the 
child; then, passing a square and a street, we 
will turn up that close of a Via Ricciarda to 
No. 683. . It is the house where, six hundred 
years ago, that dusky-winged eagle was fledged, 
and first essayed his stormy flights. This very 
door-sill, whence we take up this olive leaf of 
memorial, was worn away in part by his foot. 
One morning he came forth and looked up 
gloomily to these casements for the last time. 
He was a banished man. But they could not 
banish his thoughts; and these returned and 
lingered around every familiar feature of his 
home, and cursed with strange bitterness the 
enemies who kept him from it. Fires within 
and fires without !—no wonder thou wert con- 
sumed, Dante Alighieri! Not for thy genius, 


though multiplied by all thy fame, would we 
have thy sore and tempestuous heart ! 

Along the base of Arcetri, and up this rough 

| lane to the top of the hill. 


Tt is not much to 
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see—this low tower with its broken stucco. Yon- 
der isa much more picturesque object, which we 
could have reached with half the trouble. True; 
but that is not the Observatory of Galileo. It 
is merely the thing men call a palace, which a 
plenty of money and a few masons and uphol- 
sterers can furnish atany time. From the sum- 
mit of this humble structure was done the first 
real scaling of the heavens. We fancy we sce | 
a rude tube pointing through the twilight, from 
that window, upon the crescent Venus; and, 
now that the evening star has set, stretching its 
dusky line toward satellited Jupiter; and, now 
that the moon is up, peering curiously upon its 
scarred orb. At last it is the gray dawn. A 
venerable man emerges from that postern, and 
hurries away. What hinders us from follow- 
ing? Down the lane, a turn to the left, and 
now swiftly along the street—for it is well to| 
avoid the early peasant, with his keen scent for 
the black art. In this house he disappeared. 
A very respectable and comfortable home—a 
philosopher could ask no better. Would that 


wedareenter! Milton himself is guest here just | 


now. Presently the sage will be rehearsing the 
success of last night to ears more liberal than 
those of the ghostly fathers of the Holy Office. 
**He is more than ever Copernican; he is quite 
sure of the libration; he thinks he has the se- 
cret of the longitude.” And, perhaps, in the 
flush of conscious achievement, and in presence 
of that generous English sympathy, he will al- 





most be able to anticipate the middle of the 


nineteenth century, and read in large characters | 


upon his house ‘‘Casa di Galileo,” and see | 
many a traveler pausing reverently before his | 
sepulchred dust in the church of the Holy Cross. 

‘¢ Et que tanta fuit Romam tibi causa viden- 
di.” Certainly not her churches and scarlet 
hierarchy. Nor was it her galleries of art, so 
famous and soadmirable. It was chiefly to hold 
converse with the spirit of Old Rome, through 
her dust and crumbling monuments. Hence, 
not for thee, renowned St. Peter’s! nor for thee, 
O Vatican! shall we set out this morning. No- 
thing less than the Tiber, and the Capitoline, 
and the Forum, and the Appian Way, will sat- 
isfy us. So sally we forth. Now for such a day 
as comes to the scholar but once! Now shall 
the hours till dark go triumphing, like some 
crowned general, with a train of captive awes, 
and thrills, and leapings of heart as long as the 
Aurelian wall! And, first of all, let us pay our 
duty to thee, O Father Tiber! So away, un- 
til at last, by hook and by crook, here we are, 
on the bank of a small, muddy, swift stream. 
This is not the object of our search—of course 
it is not. Still it is yellow, and the books tell 
us of but one stream in the city, and—we pro- 
test if there is not the very island ship of Livy! 
Well, Old Tiber, if we must confess to a little 
disappointment, thou art yet more to us than 
ten Mississippis. We dip our hand in thee, and 
—though it be none the cleaner—feel as though 
we had touched the great men who dwelt within 





hearing of thy murmurs. Thou sawest these 


seven hills when they were as silent and bare as 
any Western wild. Thousawest the robber-ham- 
let, the first rude wall of Romulus, the kingdom, 
the republic, the empire, and the Church creep- 
ing on and away from thy side; and thy wave 
has darkened with the daily shadc'ws of consuls, 
generals, orators, patriots, whose names now stir 
ambition like a trumpet. Horatius Cocles! A 
few steps further, and we ought to see in the 
low water the foundations of the Pons Sublicius. 
Yes, there they are, where they have lain ever 
since that white day when the hero held the foe 
in play till the ringing axes had done their work, 
“And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was dashed the yellow foam.” 

No turreted walls look down on us now; but 
still we see that the chief ruins of the ancient 
city can not be far distant. Is not that the Pal- 
atine? And, a little further to the left, do we 
not see the Tarpeian Rock, and almost Manlius 
himself in mid process of that “leap which cures 
all ambition?” Not a moment longer for thee, 
brave captain of the gate! We must away to- 
ward the spot where every particle of dust is 
monumental, only stopping for an instant to 
look in at this Cloaca Maxima of the Tarquins, 
and pluck a leaf near this spring where Castor 
and Pollux were seen watering their horses after 
the battle of Lake Regillus. The plot thickens. 
We are moving just under the eminence on 
which is strewed all that remains of the palaces 
of the Cesars. Immediately in front appears 
a triplet of decaying columns. Where can it 
be but in the Old Forum? The forum, sure 
enough! with here a single shaft; before us the 
facade of a temple; on our left the Capitoline, 
overhanging a large group of ruins; on our right 
a succession of arches; and beyond all, and 
above all, and more than all, what surely is the 
imperial Colosseum. Io triumphe! Now rules 
the Past from her shattered urn. Now shout- 
est thou, O heart, as we pace up and down 
this eloquent dust! Now what choiring and 
exulting of long sleeping memories and enthu- 
siasms, as we try to fill up the broken outline 
of monuments and decipher inscriptions; as we 
take our way under triumphal arches and across 
gladiatorial arenas; as we frown on the rope- 
making in the Basilica of Constantine, and the 
surpliced procession passing through the Anto- 
nine Portico; as we descend into this excava- 
tion white with discomfited marbles, and ascend 
to the site of that Senate-house where so long 
sat the majesty of the Roman peope! Do we 
dream? Lo, crowds of patrons and clients! 
See the dignity of Conscript Fathers sweeping 
by! Hark to the hum of the thirty tribes met 
in swarming Comitia! Watches the censor, ve- 
toes the tribune, hastens the dictator to see that 
the republic receive no detriment. Along the 
Via Sacra filleted white oxen are being led to 
the altars of Jupiter Capitolinus. Stand aside! 
here come the lictors with their fasces, clearing 


| the way for a Tarquin, a consul, a decemvir, an 
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imperator! What tramp is that? A herald 
dashes in with news, from the legions in Brit- 
ain, of new victories. What tramp is that? A 
veteran cohort, fresh from the Euphrates, comes 
proudly home, bearing aloft the all-conquering 
eagle, to repose upon its laurels. A troop of 
Dacian gladiators on their way to the Flavian ! 
and see how the people are forsaking their shops, 
and the magistrates their porticoes, and the sen- 
ators their palaces, to follow! Let us fall into 
this stream of togas. Tier upon tier—ninety 
thousand spectators—brave Goths sinking on 
the bedabbled sands, with the sword pausing at 
each throat. Shall they live? No! says the 
fierce popular thumb, and all is over. 

Leaving the amphitheatre, we pass between 
the Celian and Aventine, by the baths of Cara- 
calla and the tomb of the Scipios, into the 
Appian Way. Right hand and left, at Fancy’s 
bidding, the profuse ruins of miles start up into 
noble sepulchres, and between them Horace and 
his friends are driving gayly to Brundusium. 
A menage of Numidian lions on their way to 
the Circus Maximus! Proconsuls going meet 
proconsuls returning. Some fast young Fabian 
dashing along to Baiz is accosted by some fast 
young Claudian dashing along to the capital. 
Steeds strangely caparisoned; stranger chariots; 
promenading Brummels and Nashes in togas ; 
couriers, procurators, quzestors, prefects in route 
for the provinces; all bear us company as we 
pass along: though men who sce with eyes 
only would discern naught save a ruined street, 
through which pace three musing barbarians. 
What are these? ‘Two mounds just beyond the 
fifth mile-stone—ah, friend Livy, we remem- 
ber! ‘These are the tombs of the Horatii and 
Curatii; and here is their battle-field. Say 
nothing, ye Niebhurs—we will have nothing to 
do with your provoking skepticism. The com- 
bat took place, took place just here, and we will 
even sit down over the dust of the heroes and 
see the thing all done again till we have faith- 
fully alleged that ultimate reason of travelers— 
a sandwich. 

It has now been our lot to stand on many 
a spot to which great events have given their 
kingly anointing. In this very neighborhood 
we have conversed with numerous scenes steeped 
in the brightest poetry of record and tradition. 
And yet not till this moment has our enthusi- 
asm reached its meridian, at a point more stir- 
ring to a Christian heart than the reddest battle- 
field of old heroes, more touching and delight- 
ful than the choicest spot to which profane poet 
has given glowing immortality. Wretched Poz- 
zuoli! 
beggary! We are almost pulled in pieces by 
thy importunate guides and sellers of antiqui- 
ties!’ But who could not endure far worse 
things for the sake of standing hard by the spot 
which the Great Apostle of the Gentiles first 
hallowed with his foot in Italy? It must be be- 
low the present water-line. The Serapeon is 
under water; out in yon clear depths you could 
see the careless anchors dragging upon the pil- 


We are dismayed at thy squalor and | 





lars of villas and temples which the gradual 
subsidence of the land has made the bottom of 
the sea. Perhaps it was near that small fish- 
ing-boat that the galley first touched shore. 
Some soldiers descended. Then came a vener- 
able man whose mighty intrepidity and fervor 
of mien were only exceeded by its sanctity. 
He sank upon his knees in grateful acknowledg- 
ment. The rude soldiers looked on with rever- 
ence; with reverence looked on a little group 
of Christians, waiting to greet and entertain 
the prisoner of the Lord. Seven days he spent 
here— drinking in the beauty of these landscapes 
then sparkling with taste and wealth as the im- 
perial Brighton—perhaps treading thoughtfully 
over all this storied district which we are now 
exploring; pausing before this amphitheatre of 
Nero, this temple of Serapis, this villa of Cicero 
then entire; extending his walks as far as this 
Lucrine lake, this submerged Latin Sodom, these 
Elysian Fields with their tombs, this Avernus 
hidden in its broken crater, and even this 
Cumean arch whence we look down on the 
landing of AZneas and his Trojans. And per- 
haps, too, he passed along by this lovely isle 
where Brutus and Cicero held last conference, 
to the grotto of Posilipo, and at last looked up 
to this tomb where reposed the ashes of Virgil. 
Paul was a Christian apostle on his way to the 
mouth of the lion; doubtless his chief emotion 
here, as elsewhere, was concern for a people 
wholly given to idolatry. But Paul was also a 
man of scholarly accomplishment, and far from 
being insensible to the charms of historic and 
classic association; and we may believe that 
his example does not condemn us if, while de- 
ploring the blindness of the past and the apostasy 
of the present, we indulge some enthusiasm at 
the sight of scenes around which genius and 
achievement have cast their noblest halos of 
embellishment. 

Our task approaches its end. Amidst much 
to please there is also, of course, much that 
is fitted to distress the Protestant in a course 
of Italian travel. What heighters the painful 
impression is the appearance of a deep sin- 
cerity and devout faith among the masses in 
their disastrous religion. We know that men 
whose opinion is entitled to the highest respect 
have persuaded themselves that this appearance 
is unreliable, and in large degree the natural 
tribute of fear to an armed intolerance. It 
may be so. We would not presume to express 
dissent. Still, it must be confessed that if this be 
acting that we see every where in the churches, 
it is wonderfully good acting. It produces all 
the effect of nature on an observer who is not 
on his guard—especially when such intercourse 
as a traveler will have with the people fails to 
assure him that they are materially inferior in 
honesty and general manliness of character to 
corresponding classes among ourselves. He is 
discouraged. Can not he reassure himself by 
turning his attention from the people to their 
leaders? A free converse with the ecclesiastics 
is not possible—he can not personally examine 
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the mystery of their lives; but certainly these 
amiable, decorous, and intelligent-looking gen- 
tlemen in black uniform, whom he meets so fre- 
quently in the streets, do not seem likely to 
make speedy shipwreck of the religious system 
over which they preside. 


phases and forms of life. Whyisthis? Part- 
ly, because occupying the centre of the physiog- 
nomy, and being the most prominent point there- 
in, its least singularity breaks up the harmony 
of the whole; partly, because it is the most pass- 
ive yet ostentatious of the features; and, finally, 





NOSES. 

DESIDERATUM in science is the induct- 

ive analysis of what history records, physi- 
ognomists agree upon, and literature illustrates 
in regard to the human nose. Conjectures, 
anecdotes, and facts we have in abundance, but 
they are not adequately classified and digested. 
When Judith arrayed herself for conquest, she 
put a jewel in her nose. The most remarkable 
monarchs—the Emperor Charles and William 
of Orange, for instance—had eagle-like noses. 
The ancient writers describe the play of charac- 
ter as indicated by the size and inflection of 
the nostrils. Ovid was named Naso from an ex- 
crescence on his proboscis; a gilded nose with 
a brazen name designates one of Oxford’s most 
renowned colleges ; Cowper’s only recorded law- 
case is ‘* Nose vs. Eyes;” satire, and a sharp nose 
were equivalent in Horatian philosophy, and 
the rhinocoratic was a classic appellative; the 
Greeks despised a flat nose, and Moses deemed 
it a permanent obstacle to sacerdotal dignity. 
“He is restored to society,” complacently ex- 
claimed a surgeon who had manufactured an 
admirable nose for one of his patients. Pointed 
nasal extremities are instinctively regarded as 
proofs of a fox-like, prying, and mischievous 
tendency. When Socrates was called a sot on 
account of his nose, he acknowledged its lan- 
guage was a true index to his natural character ; 
one Dr. Geddes wrote a treatise on Noseology ; 
Monmouth called the nose ‘‘ the seat of reputa- 
tion;” and in Hudibras a ‘‘ supplemental” one 
is recognized. Intemperance and lust write their 
degrading signs, scorn her vulgar sneer, anger 
her swelling wrath, sleep her unconscious res- 
piration, pride her solemn curve, and blood its 
graduated refinements—on or through this plow, 
forerunner, facial herald, handle, arch, or ele- 
gant demonstrator of character and channel of 
life—the nose! Yet with these and a thousand 
other offices and meanings, common parlance 
treats the nose with contempt. 

A cinder in the eye or a cut lip excites com- 
miseration, but an accident to the nose pro- 
vokesalaugh. ‘‘ Follow yournose!” isthe watch- 
word to impertinent ciceroni, and to be ‘‘ led by 
the nose” a synonym for imbecility. “Nose out 
of joint” is the approved phrase for discomfiture. 
When a man is too plebeian for a challenge, and 
too insignificant to be flogged, the approved 
method of punishment is to tweak his nose. 
‘“*T'll slit the villain’s nose!” is the lowest of 
threats. To turn up the nose ata thing suggests 
contempt too small for indignation; to lay one 
finger on the nose, or gyrate all four with the 
thumb for a pivot, are vulgar comic gestures: 
and thus this feature, by universal consent, is 
associated with the ridiculous and the ignoble 





b its character, being indicated by form— 
without mobility like the mouth, and changes 
of tint and size like the eye—has a certain fixed 
emphasis which provokes attention. Hence 
they are fortunate whose noses have an average 
type, and no special mould, whereby they escape 
scrutiny. Lord Brougham’s vast mental activ- 
ity does not save his peculiar nose from com- 
ment and caricature; and the greatest beauty 
of court or bower is reduced to a prosaic level 
by a snore, a snivel, or a sneeze. 

Paley cites the nasal function in respiration 
as one of the most beautiful provisions for in- 
fant life, breathing being thus secured during 
the act of nutrition. Napoleon said he chose 
men with large noses for responsible stations be- 
cause they allowed free and full inhalation, and 
thereby kept the brain cool and clear. In vo- 
calism and oratory the nose is an essential ele- 
ment of success ; it was large in Cooke, and is 
often wide at the top and wings in great sing- 
ers. Space between the eyes, which is filled by 
the upper extremity, according to phrenologists, 
indicates the organ of form, or power of correct- 
ly judging local distance and conditions: it was 
remarkably wide in Washington’s head. Gov- 
erneur Morris, who was one of the most impress- 
ive elocutionists of our revolutionary era, had 
a prominent and expansive nose, which gave a 
sonorous emphasis to his voice. In these, and 
like instances, the feature assimilates with char- 
acter, and harmonizes with the whole form and 
physiognomy. But there are cases, sometimes 
irresistibly comic, where the reverse is the case. 
Some people have noses which look as if they 
did not belong to their wearers, and seem al- 
ways trying to be got rid of. Incomplete, one- 
sided, eccentric individuals thus give an uneasy 
or ludicrous impression by the shape or relation 
of their noses. 

The physiognomists are more confident in 
their speculations on this than in regard to all 
the other features ; and although many discrep- 
ancies occur, they agree on certain points — as, 
for instance, that a large nose usually marks su- 
periority. Lavater calls the nose the ‘‘ seat of 
derision.” He says a beautiful one is never 
found in a countenance otherwise ugly ; and it 
is with him “‘an abutment of the brain,” and, 
like the arch in Gothic buildings, the essential 
feature. When the curve begins near the fore- 

sad, as in Wellington’s, ability to command is 
iudicated ; the rectilinear belong to those who 
can both act and suffer well. ‘I have never,” 
declares this writer, ‘‘ seen a nose with a broad 
back that did not belong to an extraordinary 
man, such as Swift, Caesar Borgia, Titian, ete. 
Small nostrils are an indubitable sign of unen- 
terprising timidity ; the open, breathing nostrils 
of sensibility. ‘The Dutch are seldom blessed 
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with handsome noses ;” and he adds, that ‘‘ all 
ugly, turned-up ones do not denote folly :” of 
which latter truth Socrates and Boerhave are 
notable illustrations. 

A later and more analytic writer* finds in- 
finite shades of meaning in the shape and size 
of the nose. The first ridge, just above the top, 
according to his observation, is the sign of self- 
defense, and is large in controversial men, and in 
the horse and rhinoceros. By the length of the 
nose, from the root downward at a right angle, 
he estimates the tendency to suspicion; and 
imitation, correspondence, and comparison are, 
in his theory, illustrated by the nose. Wheth- 
er we acquiesce in such details of nasal lan- 
guage or not, there is no doubt that general 
force of character is associated with a certain 
strength in this feature ; a broad arch, so com- 
mon among the Jews, is a well-established sign 
of acquisitiveness; even in Franklin it illus- 
trates the economical instinct so famously em- 
bodied in “ Poor Richard.” There is something 
irresistibly piquant.in a pretty woman’s nose 
when slightly retroussez. * How much of the 
classic beauty of young Augustus is derived from 
the straight line and delicate proportions of the 
nose in the favorite classic bust so like Napo- 
leon! In those minute portraits which modern 
historians and novelists love to draw, the de- 
scription of this feature is made significant and 
more distinct, because less complex than that 
of any other. 

We take up an instant and decided impres- 
sion from this item in the catalogue raisonée of 
the face; identifying the Roman and aquiline 
nose with high birth or intellectual vizor, the 
snubwith plebeians, the Bardolph with grossness, 
the retroussez with fun, the flexible nostril with 
feelinz, the broad with courage, and the indent- 
ed with sensitiveness ; a bottle nose is inevita- 
bly attached to a sot, a sharp-pointed one with 
a keen lawyer, and a Wellingtonian with aris- 
tocracy. Who ever thinks of Thackeray with- 
out in his mind’s eye beholding what one of 
his admirers calls his “dear old nose?” The 
chivalric temper of Clay was evident in his 
nose, and so was that of Hamilton; Voltaire’s 
looks as if turned up at all creation and snuff- 
ing a paradox ; in the Aztec children one could 
trace the transition between the animal snout 
and the human nasal organ; Judge Hopkin- 
son’s quick and cool apprehension, so hound- 
like, was foreshadowed in his nose. A pug is 
the certain mark of low humor or a privileged 
butt. Tom Paine’s grossness as well as mental 
vigor were symbolized in his nose, and so were 
the strong but unrefined proclivities of Gilbert 
Stuart. Washington’s finest feature was his 
nose; in Wright's portrait especially, which is 
remarkable for its literal fidelity, a physiognom- 
ical artist will find the highest indication of 
character. There is infinitely more expression 
in the nose than common observers appreciate. 
It is marvelous how much its form and relation 
to the other features may hint. From the nos- 

* Dr. Redfield. 








trils ‘‘ spiritually thin,” and the graceful long 
arch that makes the beautiful profile, to the 
thick, flat proboscis of the African, what ex- 
tremes of natural language! I knew a buffo 
singer who could interchange ideas with his 
friends by certain movements of his nose—which 
were expressive of humor, likes, dislikes, force 
of purpose, indifference, ridicule, and gravity 
—to a degree which one could hardly believe 
possible. ‘ 

There is no more startling effect of human 
expression than earnest eyes and a nose indica- 
tive of levity. Audubon’s nose was shaped like 
a hawk’s bill, as if to stamp his ornithological 
passion on his face; the Grecian and Italian 
straight nose is universally considered the as- 
surance of refinement. An acute writer says, 
in woman a large nose is ‘“‘an uncertain au- 
gury.” Perpendicular noses intimate rare ca- 
pacity for endurance ; and ‘‘ when the basal 
line forms an acute angle with the lip,” gayety 
and cheerfulness are constitutional; when a 
morbidly sensitive person is annoyed, it is com- 
mon for the inmost edge of the nostril to shrink. 

These traits illustrate the emphasis which the 
nose gives to human expression. A French 
novelist felicitously recognizes this in describ- 
ing a personage: ‘* Ses sourcils bien accuses et 
son nez proéminent accentuaient fortemente sa 
physionomie.” 

Mozart once defied a rival eomposer to play a 
piece of his composition ; and when the baffled 
musician found a note designated in the centre 
of the piano while every finger was in requisi- 
tion at the ends, and declared the feat impossi- 
ble, Mozart turned the laugh on him by striking 
it with his nose. Indifferent as people are in 
the general estimate of noses, they are sensitive 
enough when the subject becomes personal. 
How will your ‘‘ snub,” ‘ pug,” and “ scoop” 
contest the term applied to their nasal organ in 
a passport, insisting upon a kindly adjective to 
designate the shape thereof, although it may 
cast a doubt of identity! 

Perhaps it is because busts, coins, and en- 
gravings are so much more widely distributed 
than oil-pictures that we have such a distinct 
idea of the noses of celebrities; while the ex- 
pression of the eyes and the color of the hair 
are problematical. Thus every one recognizes 
Michael Angelo’s head, on seal, medal, and plas- 
ter cast, by the indentation of his nose inflicted 
by Torrigiano; and the elongated nose of Dante 
gives the stern melancholy to his profile which 
even those unacquainted with his muse in- 
stinctively associate with the very name of the 
Tuscan bard. Human character became com- 
plex with the advance of civilization, and noses, 
in the same ratio, grew eclectic; instead of the 
arching Roman and the beautiful Greek—one 
symbolizing power and the other refinement— 
these traits blended, and were farther modified 
by the spirited nostril, the broad and the sharp 
end, and where courage and intellectuality, the 
sense of beauty and reflective energy, developed 
in the individual, their noses became more ver- 
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satile in expression and less identified with the 
original type. Yov. can trace in reformers like | 
Luther, in thinkers like Hobbes, in modern | 
bards like Byron, elements of each kind of nose. 
Chatham and Andrew Jackson had the nasal | 
sign of authority not less than Cwsar; but it | 
was essentially modified by the various qualities | 
incident to modern life. It grows more and more 
difficult to nomenclate noses as it does to classi- | 
fy character: tables of the length of noses in | 
distinguished men have been tollated, and the | 
average fixed at two and five-eighths inches. It 
is easy, at a glance, to note the unimpressive | 

nose of a Chinaman compared with an English | 
scholar of high birth; and a good observer will | 
indicate a Greek trait in Addison’s nose and a | 
beastly one in Swift’s; show the zest of the | 
hunter in the quivering nostril, and a high re- 
pose in the thin texture and graceful curve of | 
the Anglo Saxon dowager. These and other 
obvious distinctions are patent; but the refine- 
ments of the subject baffle ingenuity as much as 
when the bridge was made for Tristam Shandy’s 
crushed nose, and Sterne humorously discoursed 
of Hafen Slawkenbergius de Nasis and the Prom- 
ontory of Noses. 

If we turn from the beauty to the function, 
from form to use, we find somewhat of the same 
depreciatory estimate of the nose. To smell out 
a thing is a figure of speech which savors of in- 
dignity ; it hath none of the noble perspicacity 
of vision or the delicate significance of touch. 
Smell is a sense wherein the animals are often 
our superiors, which may, in a degree, account 
for this comparative disrespect. If a small 
nose, and especially a flat or snub, is the facial 
sign of sensualism or undeveloped intellectual- 
ity, as in children and negroes; if turned up 
and easily inflated nostrils betoken a kindred 
emptiness of mind; if naiveté often coincides 
with a slight retroussez shape, and a high Ro- 
man arch with high perception and vigorous 
will—these characteristic traits of the nose are 
leveled by the sense, of which they are incidental | 
accompaniments. Thisisa common attribute, yet 
the least vaunted as a distinction of humanity. 
Even Shylock appeals to eyes and hands, but is 
silent about noses, whereby his nationality and 
that of his brethren is so absolutely proclaimed. 
Yet as a mere faculty, scent, as in the hound 
and the savage, is wonderful; in human beings, 
as a warning and a luxury, its office is scarcely 
appreciated. Acute sensibility to odors is a curi- 
ous law of some organizations. London beg- 
gars snuff up the vapor of kitchens as a nutritive 
process; the fragrance of herbs and flowers, ot 
pines and broom, hawthorn and mignionette, is 
one of the most exquisite phases of that enjoy- 
ment which Nature yields her lovers; it is capa- 
ble of stimulating the brain and blood to deli- 
cious consciousness, so that poets and botanists 
are exhilarated as by rare alchemy, and inhale 
the aerial wine of life in forests, gardens, and 
by the sea. 

Far nearer to the mind are the latent affini- 
ties of this sense than the vulgar know. ‘‘The 








| use of incense and perfume in churches,” says 


Montaigne, “so universally received in all na- 
tions and religions, was intended to cheer us 
| and to rouse and purify the senses, the better to 
fit us for contemplation.” He also notes as an 
idiosyncrasy, “’Tis not to be believed how all 
sorts of odors cleave tome.” Yet the compara- 


| tive disregard of this sense is evinced by the sub- 


ordinate metaphorical rank assigned it. Sydney 
Smith, in his Moral Philosophy, speaking of the 
word taste as applied to the feeling of beauty, 
| remarks, ‘*There is no reason that I know of, 
why it should be compared to sensation excited 
| by taste rather than by smell or touch; one 
metaphor has established itself, the others have 
not. We have begun though, of late years, to 
use the word tact; we say of such a man that 
he has a good tact in manner, that he has a fine 
tact, exactly as we would say he has a good 
taste. We might, in familiar style, extend the 
metaphor to the sense of smelling, and say of a 
man that he has a good nose for the ridiculous.” 

Next to exquisite or profound associations of 
an individual kind, the greatest ravishment de- 
rivable from this sense is when land odors greet 
the sea-worn voyager. Even the smell of loam 
wafted over the brine is ecstatic to one famished 
for a breath of terra firma; but when the drear 
monotony of a long voyage is broken by its 
fragrance—such as comes from the spice-groves 
of Ceylon—sense and soul are transported with 
a delight only to be realized through long de- 
privation. 

The blind alone appreciate the significance of 
scent; by it they can distinguish places, per- 
sons, and seasons with marvelous accuracy. A 
patient of Sir Hans Sloane knew persons, fa- 
brics, and almost the succession of time, by smell 
alone. Even those blessed with perfect vision, 
if of sensitive temperament, have in this sense 
a prompter to memory more instant than sight 
or touch. What dreams of vernal pleasure, 
youth, love, and sorrow come with the odor of 
a violet! what dreary, blank reminiscence of 
tempestuous voyages with the smell of bilge-wa- 
ter! How diverse the sensation awakened by the 
air of a boudoir and a hospital! Sandal-wood 
takes us to the Orient, lavender to the rural 
households of Old England, frankincense to the 
temple of prayer, musk to the oppressive salon 
of fashion, and pine-balsam to the green and 
grateful forest. A pharmacy and a book-store, 
glove-shops and upholstery, tan-yards and cur- 
riers, pastry-cooks and India rubber, the market 
and the cobbler’s stall—every scene and vocation 
of human life is as certainly identified by the 
blind beggar as if he saw their insignia. To 
the mariner, briny air is magnetic ; to the farm- 
er, the scent of kine and hay congenial ; in the 
dandy, artificial perfume, the avant-courrier of 
effeminate manners and dainty raiment. The 
Romans have an inveterate dislike of flowers 
within doors, as detrimental to health ; and the 
most salubrious of odors are those exhaled in 
the open air, where the benign chemistry of 
nature and the purifying ministry of the winds 
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winnow, diffuse, and modify the aerial particles. 
A French traveler declared that the diverse odors 
of the London docks enabled him most perfect- 
ly to realize the greatness of British commerce, 
successively inhaling the drugs and perfumes of 
the East, the saccharine odors of the tropics, the 
scent of tea, coffee, leather, logwood, rum, corn, 
indigo, hemp, sulphur, cedar, rhubarb, camphor, 
coal, rice, cotton, tobacco, etc. —he seemed trans- 
ported from clime to clime, from argosy to ar- 
gosy, while wandering over a segment of the 
banks of the Thames. 

With the advent of tobacco the nose attained 
new consideration; around it curled the fra- 
grant incense of the precious weed, and ‘ pun- 
gent grains of titillating dust” were constantly 
offered as tribute, and enjoyed as a resource in 
perplexity, a stimulus when dull, and a medium 
the most available to start an acquaintance or 
interchange by-way civilities. Sterne’s advent- 
ure with the monk at Calais derives its zest from 
a snuff-box ; and old-fashioned politeness found 
one the means of no little demonstration in sa- 
don, diligence, and park. ‘‘ A nez camard,” says 
Balzac, ‘“‘grosse tabatiere, est une ki presqué 
sans exception.” The image of Sir Joshua is 
not more associated with his portraits of con- 
temporaries than that of himself in Goldsmith’s 
line, as 

“He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 
It is difficult to imagine what gift royalty could 
substitute for jeweled snuff-boxes. 
““Who would have thought it, 
Noses could have bought it?” 

was the tobacconist’s motto on his carriage pan- 
el. What touches of characterization were de- 
rived by Cooke from his Jewish nose in Shylock, 
and his snuff-taking in Sir Pertinax! As a 
bridge for spectacles this contemned feature also 
gained importance; but Art and Character are 
the normal bases whereby, from the Elgin mar- 
bles to Lavater, and from Cromwell to Punch, 
it gradually rose to legitimate significance. 

That fine description of the horse in the Book 
of Job declares, ‘the glory of his nostrils is ter- 
rible ;” and it is no accidental coincidence that 
the most sagacious of quadrupeds is furnished 
with the most adaptive and remarkable pro- 
boscis. The Lord Hamlet spoke of nosing old 
Polonius after having spitted him behind the 
arras; Jacques describes the tears running down 
**the innocent nose” of the stag. ‘‘ Your nose 
says no,” retorts another Shakspearian charac- 
ter. ‘*Bloody noses” and ‘‘cracked crowns” 
were the insignia of a row, and ‘spectacles on 
nose” a badge of senile justice. Seldom in the 
early drama does the nose figure with digni- 
ty; poetic terms expend themselves on eyes, 
lips, and hair, on form and complexion; and 
commonplace, or comic ideas are usually blend- 
ed with every reference to the nose. It is cu- 
rious that the only two famous Swedish wo- 
men who have visited our shores—Jenny Lind 
and Miss Bremer—have peculiarly ugly noses. 
In regard to the former, however, physiologists 
declare that the broad nostril and flat ridge 





are favorable to the high notes of a soprano 
voice. 

An English banker had a favorite terrier who 
daily accompanied him to the office and re- 
mained coiled up on a mat near the desk until 
the dinner hour, when he jogged home at his 
master’s heels. At a certain hour, one morn- 
ing, the banker observed that his dog had dis- 
appeared, and, after a while, returned to his 
post; and this happened regularly for weeks. 
Prompted by a wish to ascertain the occasion 
of this sudden and periodical change in the 
dog’s habits, he one day followed him cau- 
tiously at a distance. No man of business 
thridded the bustling streets with a more de- 
termined aim than the terrier; he looked nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, but made his 
way by the most direct route to Hyde Park; 
and there, under a certain tree, met a dozen 
other dogs, of all sizes and species, who appear- 
ed to reach the rendezvous nearly simultaneous- 
ly. After smelling at and round each other for 
twenty minutes, they, as if by mutual consent, 
dispersed, each apparently as intent on reach- 
ing his domicile as the terrier. The banker 
used to tell this anecdote as a satire on clubs, 
declaring these canine meetings were as punc- 
tually held, and to as little obvious purpose, as 
the conclaves of modern philosophers. 

Civilization might be not inaptly mapped by 
odors; from the exquisite perfumeries of the 
French capital, and the aroma of Eastern ba- 
zars, to the nauseous exhalations of an Irish 
cabin, there is the same difference of olfactory 
impressions as the scenes produce on the visual 
nerves. ‘* What favorable impression,” asks 
Dr. Kane, in describing the Esquimaux, ‘‘ that 
the mind gets through other channels can con- 
tend against the information of the nose,?—or- 
gan of the aristocracy ; critic and magister mor- 
um of all civilization ; censor that needs neither 
argument nor remonstrance—the nose, alas! 
bids me record that, to all their possible godli- 
ness, cleanliness is not added.” Local associa- 
tions are, indeed, linked most intimately with 
sound and vision. A familiar aria, or an en- 
graved copy of a famous picture, and especially 
photographic views of buildings and landscapes, 
revive our memories of travel with extraordi- 
nary minuteness. Still the associations con- 
nected with odors are more personal and vivid. 
There is a peculiar incense which lingers in Ro- 
man churches ; a certain piny fragrance exhaled 
from the room-doors in Florence; a musky per- 
fume that floats from shops in the Palais Royal ; 
a smell of garlic about peasants, of snuff about 
priests, of flowers on a spring day in the Cam- 
pagna, of apple-blossoms and burning brush, 
magnolias or new-mown hay in New England 
rural places; and other identical odors peculiar 
to the spots where we have dwelt that cling to 
memory, and blend with subtle power in our 
reminiscence—which a recurrence of the scent 
instantly awakens. 

So aware were the Paris beauties of this law 
of association, that they sought and used a pecu- 
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liar perfume the better to separate themselves, 
and make distinct their personal charms to the 
memory of their lovers. Well says a native 
bard. 


“* Strong in some natures is the nasal sense ; 
To them each odor hath its eloquence ; 
With some Remembrance holds her secret reign 
In the proboscis rather than the brain ; 
While in more stolid ones, of ruder make, 
Scarcely could onions an emotion wake.” 

Whoever has descended into the clean hold 
of a clipper ship fresh from China inhales such 
an aroma of tea and sandal-wood that a vision 
of the whole Celestial Empire — its pagodas, 
silks, lanterns, flowers, boats, and mandarins— 
is stamped on the brain. Attar of rose breathes 
of the Arabian Nights ; and scented amulets of 
the gardens of Damascus; and Cologne abroad is 
a synonym for refreshing perfume, and at home 
of the exhalations of filthy streets ; the odor of 
the pine, the violet, geraniums, immortels, or- 
ange-blossoms, and sea-weed are so many talis- 
mans of nationality, pilgrimage, and love to 
earth’s sensitive vagabonds. 





THE QUIET HOME. 

se HAT dear, quiet little things Mrs. Bird’s 

children are!” said a lady to her friend. 
“T called to see Mrs. Bird to-day, and found her 
in the nursery with her two boys and two girls, 
about the ages of mine. It would have done 
your heart good to see how sweetly they be- 
haved. Perfect little gentlemen and ladies they 
were. I felt really discouraged. Mine! why 
they are wild asses’ colts in comparison.” 

‘**There’s a great difference in children,” re- 
plied the friend. ‘‘I know some little boys and 
girls that Mrs. Bird would not find so easily 
subdued.” 

**T ‘could hardly credit my own eyes; but, 
as they say, seeing is believing,” resumed the 
first speaker. ‘‘ For more than half an hour I 
sat and talked with Mrs. Bird, in the nursery, 
without once being disturbed by noise or any 
of the unpleasant interruptions incident to the 
presence of children.” 

“What were they doing?” asked the other, 
in some surprise. 

‘*That was most remarkable of all. Mrs. 
Bird has four children. Willy is the oldest— 
just in his tenth year. Meeta is seven, Agnes 
five, and the baby, as they call Andrew, nearly 
four. Just the ages for thoughtless mischief- 
making, troublesome noisy romps. But they 
were as still as mice in a cheese. She had 
them all doing something. Willy she had 
taught various kinds of netting and ornamental 
needle-work. It was a wonderful resource for 
the child, she said, keeping his thoughts and 
fingers busy, end both out of mischief. She 
showed me a handsome anti-macassar, in cro- 
chet, which he had just finished. I’m sure that 
I couldn’t have done it better. I could not help 
looking upon the delicately formed, sweet-faced 
boy, as he sat earnestly engaged at his work— 
he was embroidering a pair of slippers in Ber- 
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lin wool for his father—and contrasting him 
with my Tom, a great, rude, coarse boy, with 
dirty, rough hands, that are always in better 
condition for grasping a wheel-barrow than ply- 
ing aneedle. And the comparison, I can assure 
you, was not made without a sigh.” 

“Did the boy look happy?” inquired the 
friend. 

‘*Perfectly so. He wanted no amusement 
besides his books and his needle-work. You 
couldn’t drive him into the street, his mother 
said.” 

‘* Dear little fellow! What a comfort to have 
such a child!” 

‘Isn't it? It really did me good to look 
into his sweet, pure face, so girlish and deli- 
cate.” 

**T should like to understand Mrs. Bird’s sys- 
tem, for there must be art in the case. All 
children are born romps.” 

***T begin early,’ she said to me, ‘and re- 
press all rudeness and disorder. It is the mind 
that governs in children as well asinmen. You 
must give this the right direction. Mere noise- 
making I never permitted. Boys, itis said, grasp 
a hammer and pound instinctively. I think, in 
most cases, they pound because a hammer is 
given tothem. Try them with the sweet face 
and fragile form of a baby doll, and you will 
rarely see an inclination to pound. I com- 
menced with the doll, not the hammer; and 
you see the result. Willy is as gentle as a girl. 
He never throws the house into disorder—never 
makes discordant noises—never quarrels with 
or teases his younger brother or sisters. So 
with the rest. I began right, you see; and 
upon a right beginning every thing depends. 
My husband is a home-loving, order-loving, qui- 
et-loving man; and I make it my business to 
see that home is all he desires. ‘‘ How much I 
enjoy my home—it is so quiet—so orderly!” 
During the first year of our marriage Mr. Bird 
often said this. I had seen other homes. I 
was familiar with the way in which young chil- 
dren were permitted to destroy all comfort in a 
household by their noise and disorder; and I 
made up my mind to have things different, if 
children came to our home. And they are dif- 
ferent, as you can see. And the children them- 
selves are much happier. I keep them busy at 
something from morning till night—busy enough 
not to think of eating all the while. This gor- 
mandizing among children is dreadful! It 
makes mere gluttons of them—developing the 
animal, and repressing the intellectual. It is 
this ravenous eating that renders them coarse, 
rude, and cruel, like wild beasts.’” 

**T believe Mrs. Bird is more than half 
right,” was remarked upon this. ‘‘I have oft- 
en said that children were permitted to eat over- 
much. Mine would stuff themselves like Christ- 
mas turkeys, from morning till night, if not re- 
stricted.” 

‘* Employment, such as Mrs. Bird provides 
for her children, is certainly the best corrector 
for this habit of eating.” 
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** How did she get along with baby Andrew 
—the little four-year-old you mentioned? Was 
he as orderly and silent as the rest?” 

“ He was poring over a picture spelling-book 
for most of the time that I was there, and after- 
ward occupied himself with stringing beads. I 
declare it was all a wonder to me. Such a 
charming family of children I have never seen 
¢lsewhere. What a change there would be for 
the better if all mothers understood and prac- 
ticed on Mrs. Bird’s system !” 

‘*Better for heaven, it may be,” said the 
friend, a little equivocally. 

**For heaven? I don’t just see your mean- 
ing.” 

“Such children are ’most too good to live.” 

“Gar 

‘¢ Mrs. Bird’s quiet home may be very pleas- 
ant, and her system of government very beauti- 
ful—but there is danger.” 

** Of what ?” 

** That her children will not live.” 

“Why? Because they are too good for this 
earth, as you have just intimated ?” 

“Tam not sure that they are really any bet- 
ter in heart than some less orderly and more 
boisterous children. What I mean is, that Mrs. 
Bird’s system depresses the animal forces, leav- 
ing the bodies of her children more liable to 
disease, and less able to resist an attack when 
it comes.” 

‘* They are less exposed than other children.” 

*‘Perhaps so. But, for my part, on reflec- 
tion, I would rather take the chances of a less 
orderly system of home management—amine, for 
instance, a little modified—noisy, and like a 
bediam, as the house often is.” 

It was on the evening of this very day that 
Mr. Bird said to his wife, as if the subject were 
suddenly forced upon his observation : 

*¢*T don’t think our children have strong con- 
stitutions. Willy’s face is too delicate for the 
face of a boy, and his body too slender. I ob- 
serve, also, that his shoulders are depressed. 
Hark!” 

Both listened for a few moments. 

**T don’t just like that cough,” said Mr. Bird. 

* A little cold,” remarked his wife. ‘‘ Willy 
got his feet-wet to-day.” 

**T never saw children with such indifferent 
appetites,” said Mr. Bird; ‘‘they don’t eat 
enough to keep pigeons alive.” 

* Most children eat too much,” was the re- 
ply; “and more children are made sick from 
over-feeding than abstemiousness.”’ 

‘But there is a golden mean,” said Mr. 
Bird. 

“*To reach which has been my study. Do 
not fear. The children eat quite as much as is 
good for them.” 

“There it is again! I don’t like that cough 
at all.” And Mr. Bird arose and went up to 
the room where the children were sleeping. 
Willy’s cheeks were slightly flushed—his skin 
was dry, and above the natural heat—and his 
respiration just enough obstructed to make it 





audible. His father stood for some moments 
looking down upon his sleeping boy. 

“There’s nothing the matter with him.” 

Even as Mrs. Bird said this Willy coughed 
again, and as he coughed he raised his hand 
to his throat and moaned as if in suffering. 

‘*Willy! Willy, dear!” 

**T wouldn’t disturb him,” said Mrs. Bird. 

The father’s voice had penetrated his half- 
awakened sense, and, opening his eyes, he look- 
ed up with a wondering glance. 

** Are you sick, Willy?” 

The boy coughed again, and more convuls- 
ively, pressing his hand on his chest. 

‘**Does it hurt you to cough ?” 

“Te.” 

“ Where ?” 

‘“*Tt hurts me right here,” his hand remain- 
ing where he had placed it a moment before. 

The panting of the child showed that there 
was constriction of the lungs. 

‘*T’m going for the doctor’—Mr. Bird spoke 
aside to his wife. 

‘*T hardly think it necessary,” objected the 
mother. ‘‘It is only some slight disturbance 
from cold, aud will pass away. This sudden 
waking has quickened his heart-beat.” 

Usually Mr. Bird deferred to his wife in all 
matters relating to the children, though his 
judgment did not always coincide with her dis- 
cipline. But he was too well satisfied that Wil- 
ly required a physician now to hesitate a mo- 
ment on the mother’s objection. So he went 
away in haste. 

The physician was far from treating the case 
indifferently. His practiced eye recognized the 
symptoms of an acute pneumonia, and his treat- 
ment was such as to fill the hearts of the par- 
ents with sudden fear. 

‘*If the boy had any constitution—” It was 
on the fifth day, and the physician was replying 
to an anxious inquiry made by the distressed 
mother, all of whose fears were excited. ‘If 
the boy had any constitution, I could speak all 
the encouragement your heart desires. But he 
is a hot-house plant. All the vital forces are 
but feebly reactive.” 

‘* His health has always been good, doctor,” 
interposed Mrs. Bird. 

‘* He has never before had any serious sick- 
ness; but he lacks physical stamina, for all 
that.” 

The doctor’s words sent a shuddering chill 
to the mother’s heart ; while a faint conviction 
of error dawned upon her mind. 

Too surely were the physician’s fears realized. 
At the end of ten anxious days it was apparent 
to every one that Willy’s hours upon the earth 
were numbered. The disease, preying upon a 
body which had been denied pure air and invig- 
orating sunshine, found scarcely any thing to 
oppose its destructive advances. There was 
no power of resistance in that delicate frame. 
Without even a struggle for life the contest 
ended. 

In less than a week after the death of Willy 
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there came another summons for the doctor. 
He found the sorrowing parents in alarm again. 
Little Andrew, ‘‘the baby,” was sick. Sore 
throat—fever—stupor. 

“He hasn’t been out any where,” said Mrs. 
Bird, ‘‘for two weeks.” Her meaning was, 
that having remained shut up in the house dur- 
ing that period, it was impossible for him to have 
contracted any contagious disease. 

**It would have been far better if you had 
sent him out every day.” 

The doctor’s words were more an utterance 
of his own thoughts than a remark to Mrs. 
Bird. Dear little Andrew! He was a slen- 
der, matured, beautiful child, who attracted ev- 
ery eye. His pale, spiritual face, almost shad- 
owed by his broad forehead, gave promise of an 
intellectual manhood — if manhood could ever 
be reached. But that was the question which 
forced itself upon every one but his unwise pa- 
rents, who, in securing a quiet household, were 
providing for the deeper quiet of death and des- 
olation. 

Delicate, orderly, loving, beautiful children 
grew up in the stimulating atmosphere of their 
home, but without strength for the life-battle. 

Andrew, ‘‘the baby,” was carried out by the 
mourners in less than a week from the time 
when the doctor sat down by the bed on which 
he lay, and placed his fingers on the quick, 
wiry pulse that sent a warning of death to his 
heart. 

**Qur children have no constitutions,” said 
Mr. Bird, sadly, as he gazed with dim eyes upon 
the two delicate blossoms that remained to shed 
their fragrance in his quiet home. 

‘* They have always been healthy,” answered 
the mother, in mournful tones. 

‘* The doctor says that we should give them 
more fresh air, and a great deal of out-door ex- 
ercise.” 

** Jane takes them out walking every day; 
but I don’t see that it does them any good. 
Agnes always comes home tired and fretful ; 
and Meeta took cold to-day. Neither of them 
are as well or as happy after these walks as when 
they remain in the house.” 

No wonder they were tired and fretful, or 
showed symptoms of cold, after these daily re- 
creations in the open air. Holding each a hand 
of their attendant, they would walk slowly as 
nuns, and orderly as charity children in a pro- 
cession. There were no hop, skip, and jump— 
no impulsive start or merry romp—but a strict 
observance of the last maternal injunction, 
** Now walk along like good, quiet children.” 

Weariness, after such attempted recreations 
in the open air, was an inevitable result ; weari- 
ness, and something worse. The outside air was 
different from the air of their homes. It was 
colder and more humid. To meet this, and de- 
rive a benefit instead of sustaining an injury, 
there must be a quicker circulation and in- 
creased bodily warmth. Mere addition of cloth- 
ing would not accomplish the desired object. 
There must be quicker movements of the body 





—vigorous exercise—producing increased vital 
action. 

Daily these half-dead-and-alive walks were 
continued, and daily the children came back 
from them wearied and spiritless, and some- 
times with hot hands and feverish breath. 

The mother insisted upon it that these daily © 
walks were not good for the children. Mr. 
Bird, in doubt, called upon their doctor, and 
submitted the question anew. 

“Give them plenty of fresh air and out-of- 
door exercise!” was his repeated and very em- 
phatic injunction. ‘‘If you wish to raise your 
children, let them have a chance to acquire 
strength.” 

And so the daily goings out were continued, 
whether the air was dry or damp, warm or chill- 
ing. If it was warm, the children came back 
wearied ; if damp, with symptoms of cold; and 
always in some way showing a loss of, instead 
of an increased, vital activity. ‘They were too 
well trained, at five and seven, to commit the 
indiscretion of a romp in the street, and romp- 
ing in the quiet house they called their home 
was a thing never known or heard of by either 
of the little patterns of propriety. As to vocal 
efforts, they rarely went beyond a low, humming 
“‘ Hush-a-by-baby,” sung to a waxen-faced doll. 
No wild, screaming laughter ever desecrated the 
temple-like stillness of Mrs. Bird’s dwelling, un- 
less from the lungs of some badly-trained, visit- 
ing child, upon whose strange doings her own 
little ones gazed in half stupid wonder. Nar- 
row chests and weak lungs were the natural con- 
sequence. 

As Willy had died so died—ere the summer's 
greenness had faded from the new-made graves 
of the first departed—Meeta, next to him in 
years. 

Only Agnes was left to the stricken parents 
now. She was pure, and white, and delicate as 
a lily. That Meeta had been injured by the 
daily walks in the open air they were fully con- 
vinced; and, notwithstanding the repeated re- 
monstrances of the family physician, they re- 
fused to let the fresh breathings of heaven in 
upon their child. 

One day—it was a sunny visitant in the early 
spring-time, ere the violet opens its blue eyes 
among the fresh-shooting grass—Agnes strayed 
from the nursery, and, going beyond the watch- 
ful eyes of her mother, gained an open cham- 
ber-window, and, climbing on a chair, looked out 
upon the buddimg trees and the emerald carpet 
which Nature had spread over the small plat 
of open ground that lay in front of the dwell- 
ing. The window looked to the south, and the 
air came pressing in from that quarter, bathing 
the child’s brow with a refreshing coolness. She 
laid her slender arms upon the window-sill, and, 
resting her face upon her arms, looked out, half- 
dreamily, and with a quiet sense of pleasure. 
When her mother found her half an hour after- 
ward she was asleep. 

A robust child might have suffered from some 
temporary derangement of the system, conse- 
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quent on checked perspiration ; but to one of 
Agnes’s feeble constitution exposure like this 
must always be followed with serious conse- 
quences. When Mrs. Bird caught Agnes in her 
arms a wild fear throbbed in her heart. Alas! 
it was no idle fear. She soon detected symp- 
toms too well understood, and sent in haste for 
the doctor. 

*¢ Some slight derangement,” he said, evasive- 
ly, to the eager questionings of the mother. But 
his tones were a death-knell. 

Very, very quiet now is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird. There is no wild disorder of chil- 
dren there, but a stillness that makes the heart 
ache. Mrs. Bird resolved, in the beginning, to 
have a quiet, orderly*home, and she has done 
her work well. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CONTAINS A SOLILOQUY BY HESTER. 
ARTIN LAMBERT’S first feeling, upon 
learning the little secret which his younger 
daughter’s emotion had revealed, was to be an- 
gry with the lad who had robbed his child’s 
heart away from him and her family. ‘A 
plague upon all scape-graces, English or In- 
dian!” cried the Colonel to his wife; ‘‘ I wish 
this one had broke his nose against any door- 
post but ours.” 

**Perhaps we are to cure him of being a 
seape-grace, my dear,” says Mrs. Lambert, 
mildly interposing, ‘‘ and the fall at our door 
hath something providential in it. You laughed 
at me, Mr. Lambert, when I said so before; but 
if Heaven did not send the young gentleman to 
us, who did? And it may be for the blessing 
and happiness of us all that he came, too.” 

* “Tt’s hard, Molly!” groaned the Colonel; 
“we cherish, and fondle, and rear ’em; we 
tend them through sickness and health; we toil 
and we scheme; we hoard away money in the 
stocking, and patch our own old coats. If 
they’ve a headache we can’t sleep for thinking 
of their ailment; if they have a wish or fancy, 
we work day and night to compass it, and ’tis 
darling daddy and dearest pappy, and whose fa- 
ther is like ours? and so forth. On Tuesday 
morning I am king of my house and family. 
On Tuesday evening Prince Whippersnapper 
makes his appearance, and my reign is over. A 
whole life is forgotten and forsworn for a pair 
of blue eyes, a pair of lean shanks, and a head 
of yellow hair.” 

*¢*Tis written that we women should leave all 
to follow our husband. I think our courtship 
was not very long, dear Martin!” said the mat- 
ron, laying her hand on her husband’s arm. 

‘Tis human nature, and what can you ex- 
pect of the jade?” sighed the Colonel. 

** And I think I did my duty to my husband, 
though I own I left my papa for him,” added 
Mrs. Lambert, softly. 








** Excellent wench! Perdition catch my soul, 
but I do love thee, Molly!” says the good Col- 
onel; “but then, mind you, your father never 
did me ; and if ever I am to have sons-in-law—” 

‘**Ever, indeed! Of course my girls are to 
have husbands, Mr. Lambert!” cries mamma. 

** Well, when they come. T’ll hate them, 
madam, as your father did me, and quite right 
too, for taking his treasure away from him.” 

“Don’t be irreligious and unnatural, Martin 
Lambert! I say you are unnatural, Sir!” con- 
tinues the matron. 

‘*Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my 
left jaw, here; and ’tis natural that the tooth 
should come out. But when the tooth-drawer 
pulls it, ’tis natural that I should feel pain. Do 
you suppose, madam, that I don’t love Hetty 
better than any tooth in my head?” asks Mr. 
Lambert. But no woman was ever averse to 
the idea of her daughter getting a husband, 
however fathers revolt against the invasion of 
the son-in-law. As for mothers and grandmo- 
thers, those good folks are married over again 
in the marriage of their young ones; and their 
souls attire themselves in the laces and muslins 
of twenty—forty years ago; the postillion’s 


-white ribbons bloom again, and they flutter into 


the post-chaise, and drive away. What woman, 
however old, has not the bridal-favors and rai- 
ment stowed away, and packed in lavender, in 
the inmost cupboards of her heart? 

‘Tt will be a sad thing parting with her,” 
continued Mrs. Lambert, with a sigh. 

‘*You have settled that point already, Mol- 
ly!” laughs the Colonel. ‘‘Had I not best go 
out and order raisins and corinths for the wed- 
ding-cake ?” 

‘¢ And then I shall have to leave the house in 
their charge when I go to her, you know, in Vir- 
ginia. How many miles is it to Virginia, Mar- 
tin? I should think it must be thousands of 
miles.” 

‘* A hundred and seventy-three thousand three 
hundred and ninety-one and three quarters, my 
dear, by the near way,” answers Lambert, grave- 
ly, ‘‘that through Prester John’s country. By 
the other route, through Persia—” 

‘Oh! give me the one where there is the least 
of the sea, and your horrid ships, which I can’t 
bear!” cries the Colonel’s spouse. ‘‘I hope 
Rachel Esmond and I shall be better friends. 
She had a very high spirit when we were girls 
at school.” 

‘*Had we not best go about the baby linen, 
Mrs. Martin Lambert?” here interposed her 
wondering husband. Now, Mrs. Lambert, I 
dare say, thought there was no matter for won- 
derment at all, and had remarked some very 
pretty lace caps and bibs in Mrs. Bobbinit’s toy- 
shop. And on that Sunday afternoon, when 
the discovery was made, and while little Hetty 
was lying upon her pillow with feverish cheeks, 
closed eyes, and a piteous face, her mother 
looked at the child with the most perfect ease 
of mind, and seemed to be rather pleased than 
otherwise at Hetty’s woe. 
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The girl was not only unhappy, but enraged 
with herself for having published her secret. 
Perhaps she had not known it until the sudden 
emotion acquainted her with her own state of 
mind; and now the little maid chose to be as 
much ashamed as if she had done a wrong, and 


been discovered in it. She was indignant with 
her own weakness, and broke into transports of 
wrath against herself. She vowed she never 
would forgive herself for submitting to such a 
humiliation. So the young pard, wounded by 
the hunter’s dart, chafes with rage in the forest, 
is angry with the surprise of the rankling steel 
in her side, and snarls and bites at her sister- 
cubs, and the leopardess, her spotted mother. 
Little Hetty tore and gnawed, and growled, 
so that I should not like to have been her fra- 
ternal cub, or her spotted dam or sire. ‘‘ What 
business has any young woman,” she cried out, 
‘to indulge in any such nonsense? Mamma, I 
ought to be whipped, and sent to bed. I know 
perfectly well that Mr. Warrington does not 
care a fig about me. I dare say he likes French 
actresses and the commonest little milliner-girl 
in the toy-shop better than me. And so he 
ought, and so they are better than me. Why, 
what a fool I am to burst out crying like a nin- 
ny about nothing, and because Mr. Wolfe said 
Harry played cards of a Sunday! I know he 
is not clever, like papa. I believe he is stupid 
—I am certain he is stupid; but he is not so 
stupidas I am. Why, of course, I can’t marry 
him. How am I to go to America, and leave 
you and Theo? Of course he likes somebody 
else, at America, or at Tunbridge, or at Jericho, 








or somewhere. He is a prince in his 
own country, and can’t think of marry- 
ing a poor half-pay officer’s daughter, 
with two-pence to her fortune. Used 
not you to tell me how, when I was a 
baby, I cried and wanted the moon? 
I am a baby now, a most absurd, silly, 
little baby—don’t talk to me, Mrs. Lam- 
bert, I am. Only there is this to be 
said, he don’t know any thing about it, 
and I would rather cut’ my tongue out 
, than tell him.” 

Dire were the threats with which 
Hetty menaced Theo, in case her sister 
should betray her. As for the infantile 
Charly, his mind being altogether set 
on cheese-cakes, he had not remarked 
or been moved by Miss Hester’s emo- 
tion; and the parents and the kind sis- 
ter of course all promised not to reveal 
| the little maid’s secret. 

**T begin to think it had been best for 
us to stay at home,” sighed Mrs. Lam- 
bert to her husband. 

‘*Nay, my dear,” replied the other. 
‘¢Human nature will be human nature; 
surely Hetty’s mother told me herself 
that she had the beginning of a liking 
for a certain young curate before she fell 
over head and heels in love with a certain 
young officer of Kingsley’s. And as for 
me, my heart was wounded in a dozen places 
ere Miss Molly Benson took entire possession 
of it. Our sons and daughters must follow 
in the way of their parents before them, I sup- 
pose. Why, but yesterday, you were scolding 
me for grumbling at Miss Het’s precocious fan- 
cies. ‘To do the child justice, she disguises her 
feelings entirely, and I defy Mr. Warrington to 
know from her behavior how she is disposed 
toward him.” 

“A daughter of mine and yours, Martin,” 
cries the mother, with great dignity, ‘‘is not 
going to fling herself at a gentleman’s head!” 

‘* Neither herself nor the tea-cup, my dear,” 
answers the Colonel. ‘‘ Little Miss Het treats 
Mr. Warrington like avixen. He never comes 
to us but she boxes his ears in one fashion or 
tother. I protest she is barely civil to him; 
but, knowing what is going on in the young 
hypocrite’s mind, I am not going to be angry at 
her rudeness.” 

‘¢ She hath no need to be rude at all, Martin ; 
and our girl is good enough for any gentleman 
in England or America. Why, if their ages 
suit, shouldn’t they marry after all, Sir?” 

‘¢ Why, if he wants her, shouldn’t he ask her, 
my dear? Iam sorry wecame. Iam for put- 
ting the horses into the carriage, and turning 
their heads toward home again.” 

But mamma fondly said, “‘ Depend on it, my 
dear, that these matters are wisely ordained 
for us. Depend upon it, Martin, it was not for 
nothing that Harry Warrington was brought to 
our gate in that way; and that he and our chil- 
dren are thus brought together again. If that 
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marriage has been decreed in Heaven, a mar- 
riage it will be.” 

** At what age, Molly, I wonder, do women 
begin and leave off match-making? If our little 
chit falls in love and falls out again, she will 
not be the first of her sex, Mrs. Lambert. I 
wish we were on our way home again, and, if I 
had my will, would trot off this very night.” 

**He has promised to drink his tea here to- 
night. You would not take away our child’s 
pleasure, Martin?” asked the mother, softly. 

In his fashion, the father was not less good- 
natured. ‘*You know, my dear,” says Lam- 
bert, ‘‘ that if either of ’em had a fancy to our 
ears, we would cut them off and serve them in 
a fricassée.” 

Mary Lambert laughed at the idea of her 
pretty little delicate ears being so served. When 
her husband was most tender-hearted, his habit 
was to be most grotesque. When he pulled the 
pretty little delicate ear behind which the mat- 
ron’s fine hair was combed back, wherein twink- 
led a shining line or two of silver, I dare say 
he did not hurt her much. I dare say she was 
thinking of the soft, well-remembered times 
of her own modest youth and sweet courtship. 
Hallowed remembrances of sacred times! If 
the sight of youthful love is pleasant to behold, 
how much more charming the aspect of the af- 
fection that has survived years, sorrows, faded 
beauty perhaps, and life’s doubts, differences, 
trouble ! 

In regard of her promise to disguise her feel- 
ings for Mr. Warrington in that gentleman’s 
presence, Miss Hester was better, or worse if 
you will, than her word. Harry not only came 
to take tea with his friends, but invited them 
for the next day to an entertainment at the 
Rooms, to be given in their special honor. 

**A dance, and given for us!” cries Theo. 
**Oh, Harry, how delightful! I wish te could 
begin this very minute !” 

““Why, for a savage Virginian, I declare, 
Harry Warrington, thou art the most civilized 
young man possible!” says the Colonel. ‘* My 
dear, shall we dance a minuet together ?” 

** We have done such a thing before, Martin 
Lambert!” says the soldier’s fond wife. Her 
husband hums a minuet tune; whips a plate 
from the tea-table, and makes a preparatory 
bow and flourish with it as if it were a hat, 
while madam performs her best courtesy. 

Only Hetty, of the party, persists in looking 
glum and displeased. ‘Why, child, have you 
not a word of thanks to throw to Mr. Warring- 
ton ?” asks Theo of her sister. 

‘**T never did care for dancing much,” says 
Hetty. ‘‘ What is the use of standing up op- 
posite a stupid man, and dancing down a room 
with him?” 

‘ Merci du compliment!” says Mr. Warring- 
ton. 

**T don’t say that you are stupid—that is— 
that is, I—I only meant country dances,” says 
Hetty, biting her lips, as she caught her sister’s 
eye. She remembered she had said Harry was 





stupid, and Theo’s droll, humorous glance was 
her only reminder. 

But with this Miss Hetty chose to be as angry 
as if it had been quite acruel rebuke. ‘‘I hate 
dancing—there—I own it,” she says, with a toss 
of her head. 

‘“‘Nay, you used to like it well enough, 
child!” interposes her mother. 

‘That was when she was a child: don’t 
you see she is grown up to be an old woman ?” 
remarks Hetty’s father. ‘‘Or perhaps Miss 
Hester has got the gout?” 

“Fiddle!” says Hester, snappishly, drub- 
bing with her little feet. 

‘*What’s a dance without a fiddle?” says 
imperturbed papa. 

Darkness has come over Harry Warrington’s 
face. ‘‘I come to try my best, and give them 
pleasure and a dance,” he thinks, ‘‘and the 
little thing tells me she hates dancing. We 
don’t practice kindness, or acknowledge hospi- 
tality so in our country. No—nor speak to our 
parents so, neither.” I am afraid, in this par- 
ticular, usages have changed in the United 
States during the last hundred years, and that 
the young folks there are considerably Hetti- 
Jied. 

Not content with this, Miss Hester must pro- 
ceed to make such fun of all the company at 
the Wells, and especially of Harry’s own im- 
mediate pursuits and companions, that the hon- 
est lad was still farther pained at her behay- 
ior; and, when he saw Mrs. Lambert alone, 
asked how or in what he had again offended, 
that Hester was so angry with him? The 
kind matron felt more than ever well disposed 
toward the boy, after her daughter’s conduct 
to him. She would have liked to tell the se- 
cret which Hester hid so fiercely. Theo, too, 
remonstrated with her sister in private; but 
Hester would not listen to the subject, and was 
as angry in her bedroom, when the girls were 
alone, as she had been in the parlor before her 
mother’s company. ‘Suppose he hates me ?” 
says she. ‘‘I expect he will. I hate myself, 
I do, and scorn myself for being such an idiot. 
How ought he to do otherwise than hate me ? 
Didn’t I abuse him, call him goose, all sorts of 
names? AndI know he is not clever all the 
time. I know I have better wits than he has. 
It is only because he is tall, and has blue eyes, 
and a pretty nose that I like him. What an 
absurd fool a girl must be to like a man merely 
because he has a blue nose and hooked eyes! 
So I am a fool, and I won’t have you say a 
word to the contrary, Theo!” 

Now Theo thought that her little sister, far 
from being a fool, was a wonder of wonders, 
and that if any girl was worthy of any prince in 
Christendom, Hetty was that spinster. “You 
are silly sometimes, Hetty,” says Theo; ‘that 
is, when you speak unkindly to people who 
mean you well, as you did to Mr. Warring- 
ton at tea to-night. When he proposed to us 


his party at the Assembly Rooms, and nothing 
could be more gallant of him, why did you say 
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you didn’t care for music, or dancing, or tea? 
You know you love them all!” 

**T said it merely to vex myself, Theo, and 
annoy myself, and whip myself, as I deserve, 
child. And, besides, how can you expect such 
an idiot as I am to say any thing but idiotic 
things? Do you kuow it quite pleased me to 
see him angry. I thought, ah! now I have 
hurt his feelings! Now he will say, Hetty 
Lambert is an odious little set-up, sour-tem- 
pered vixen. And that will teach him, and 
you, and mamma, and papa, at any rate, that 
I am not going to set my cap at Mr. Harry. 
No; our papa is ten times as good as he is. I 
will stay by our papa, and if he asked me to 
go to Virginia with him to-morrow I wouldn’t, 
Theo. My sister is worth all the Virginians 
that ever were made since the world began.” 

And here, I suppose, follow osculations be- 
tween the sisters, and mother’s knock comes to 
the door, who has overheard their talk through 
the wainscot, and calls out, ‘‘ Children, ’tis time 
to go to sleep!” Theo’s eyes close speedily, 
and she is at rest; but, oh, poor little Hetty! 
Think of the hours tolling one after another, 
and the child’s eyes wide open, as she lies toss- 
ing and wakeful with the anguish of the new 
wound! 

‘*It is a judgment upon me,” she says, “for 
having thought and spoke scornfully of him. 
Only, why should there be a judgment upon 
me? Iwas only in fun. I knew I liked him 
very much all the time; but I thought Theo 
liked him too, and I would give up any thing 
for my darling Theo. If she had, no tortures 
should ever have drawn a word from me—I 
would have got a rope ladder to help her to run 
away with Harry, that I would, or fetched the 
clergyman to marry them. And then I would 
have retired alone, and alone, and alone, and 
taken care of papa and mamma, and of the 
poor in the village, and have read sermons, 
though I hate ’em, and have died without tell- 
ing a word—not a word—and I shall die soon, 
I know I shall.” But when the dawn rises, the 
little maid is asleep nestling by her sister, the 
stain of a tear or two upon her flushed downy 
cheek. 

Most of us play with edged tools at some 
period of our lives, and cut ourselves accord- 
ingly. At first the cut hurts and stings, and 
down drops the knife, and we cry out like 
wounded little babies as we are. Some very 
very few and unlucky folks at the game cut 
their heads sheer off, or stab themselves mor- 
tally, and perish outright, and there is an end of 
them. But—Heaven help us!—many people 
have fingered those ardentes sagittas which Love 
sharpens on his whetstone, and are stabbed, 
scarred, pricked, perforated, tattooed all over 
with wounds, who recover, and live to be quite 
lively. Wir auch have tasted das irdische 
Glick; we also have gelebt und—und so weiter. 
Warble your death song, sweet Thekla! Perish 
off the face of the earth, poor pulmonary victim, 
if so minded! Had you survived to a later 





period of life, my dear, you would have thought 
of a sentimental disappointment without any 
reference to the undertaker. Let us trust there 
is no present need of a sexton for Miss Hetty. 
But meanwhile, the very instant she wakes, 
there, tearing at her little heart, will that Care 
be, who has given her a few hours’ respite, 
melted, no doubt, by her youth and her tears. 


—_——_@——— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN WHICH MR. WARRINGTON TREATS THE COM- 
PANY WITH TEA AND A BALL. 

Generovws with his very easily gotten money, 
hospitable and cordial to all, our young Virgin- 
ian, in his capacity of man of fashion, could 
not do less than treat his country friends to an 
entertainment at the Assembly Rooms, whither, 
according to the custom of the day, he invited 
almost all the remaining company at the Wells. 
Card-tables were set in one apartment for all 
those who could not spend an evening without 
the pastime then common to all European soci- 
ety: a supper, with Champagne in some profu- 
sion and bowls of negus, was prepared in an- 
other chamber: the large assembly room was 
set apart for the dance, of which enjoyment 
Harry Warrington’s guests partook in our ances- 
tors’ homely fashion. I an not fancy that the 
amusement was especially lively. First, minu- 
ets were called; two or three of which were per- 
formed by as many couple. The spinsters of 
the highest rank in the assembly went out for 
the minuet, and my Lady Maria Esmond being 
an earl’s daughter, and the person of the highest 
rank present (with the exception of Lady Au- 
gusta Crutchley, who was lame), Mr. Warring- 
ton danced the first minuet with his cousin, ac- 
quitting himself to the satisfaction of the whole 
room, and performing much more elegantly than 
Mr. Wolfe, who stood up with Miss Lowther. 
Having completed the dance with Lady Maria, 
Mr. Warrington begged Miss Theo to do him the 
honor of walking the next minuet, and accord- 
ingly Miss Theo, blushing and looking very hap- 
py, went through her exercise to the great de- 
light of her parents and the rage of Miss Hum- 
pleby, Sir John Humpleby’s daughter, of Lip- 
hook, who expected, at least, to have stood up 
next aftermy Lady Maria. Then, after the min- 
uets, came country dances, the music being per- 
formed by a harp, fiddle, and flageolet’; perched 
in a little balcony, and thrumming through the 
evening rather feeble and melancholy tunes. 
Take up an old book of music, and play a few of 
those tunes now, and one wonders how people at 
any time could have found the airs otherwise than 
melancholy. And yet they loved and frisked 
and laughed and courted to that sad accompani- 
ment. There is scarce one of the airs that has 
not an amari aliquid, a tang of sadness. Per- 
haps it is because they are old and defunct, and 
their plaintive echoes call out to us from the 
limbo of the past, whither they have been con- 
signed for this century. Perhaps they were gay 
when they were alive; and our descendants 
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when they hear—well, never mind names— 
when they hear the works of certain maestri now 
popular, will say, Bon Dieu! is this the music 
which amused our forefathers ? 

Mr. Warrington had the honor of a duchess’s 
company at his tea-drinking—Colonel Lam- 
bert’s and Mr. Prior’s heroine, the Duchess of 
Queensberry. And though the duchess care- 
fully turned her back upon a countess who was 
present, laughed loudly, glanced at the latter 
over her shoulder, and pointed at her with her 
fan, yet almost all the company pushed, and 
bowed, and cringed, and smiled, and backed be- 
fore this countess, scarcely taking any notice of 
her Grace of Queensberry and her jokes, and her 
fan, and her airs. Now this countess was no 
other than the Countess of Yarmouth-Walmo- 
den, the lady whom his Majesty George the Sec- 
ond of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, delighted to honor. She 
had met Harry Warrington in the walks that 
morning, and had been mighty gracious to the 
young Virginian. She had told him they would 
have a game of cards that night; and purblind 
old Colonel Blinkinsop, who fancied the invita- 
tion had been addressed to him, had made the 
profoundest of bows. ‘‘Pooh! pooh!” said the 
Countess of England and Hanover, “I don’t 
mean you. I mean the young Firshinian!” 
And every body congratulated the youth on his 
good fortune. At night, all the world, in order 
to show their loyalty, doubtless, thronged round 
my Lady Yarmouth; my Lord Bamborough was 
eager to make her partie at quadrille ; my Lady 
Blanche Pendragon, that model of virtue; Sir 
Lancelot Quintain, that pattern of knighthood 
and valor; Mr. Dean of Ealing, that exemplary 
divine and preacher ; numerous gentlemen, no- 





blemen, generals, colonels, 
matrons, and spinsters of the 
highest rank, were on the 
watch for a smile from her, 
or eager to jump up and join 
her card-table. Lady Maria 
waited upon her with meek 
respect, and Madame de Bern- 
stein treated the Hanoverian 
lady with profound gravity 
and courtesy. 

Harry’s bow had been no 
lower than hospitality re- 
quired; but, such as it was, 
Miss Hester chose to be in- 
dignant with it. She scarce 
spoke a word to her partner 
during their dance together ; 
and when he took her to the 
supper-room for refreshment 
she was little more commu- 
nicative. To enter that room 
they had to pass by Madame 
Walmoden’s card-table, who 
good-naturedly called out to 
her host as he was passing, 
and asked him if his ‘‘ breddy 
liddle bardner liked tanzing?” 

‘*T thank your ladyship, I don’t like tanzing, 
and I don’t like cards,” says Miss Hester, toss- 
ing up her head; and, dropping a courtesy like 
a ‘*cheese,” she strutted away from the count- 
ess’s table. 

Mr. Warrington was very much offended. 
Sarcasm from the young to the old pained him ; 
flippant behavior toward himself hurt him. 
Courteous in his simple way to all persons whom 
he met, he expected a like politeness from them. 
Hetty perfectly well knew what offense she was 
giving; could mark the displeasure reddening 
on her partner’s honest face, with a side-long 
glance of her eye; nevertheless she tried to 
wear her most ingenuous smile; and, as she 
came up to the side-board where the refresh- 
ments were set, artlessly said, 

** What a horrid, vulgar old woman that is! 
don’t you think so?” 

** What woman?” asked the young man. 

‘*That German woman—my lady Yarmouth 
—to whom all the men are bowing and cringing.” 

‘*Her ladyship has been very kind to me,” 
says Harry, grimly. ‘‘ Won’t you have some 
of this custard ?” 

* And you have been bowing to her, too! 
You look as if your negus was not nice,” harm- 
lessly continues Miss Hetty. 

**Tt is not very good negus,” says Harry, 
with a gulp. 


*¢ And the custard is bad too! I declare ’tis 


made with bad eggs!” cries Miss Lambert. 

‘*T wish, Hester, that the entertainment and 
the company had been better to your liking,” 
says poor Harry. 

***Tis very unfortunate; but I dare say you 
could not help it,” cries the young woman, toss- 
ing her little curly head. 
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Mr. Warrington groaned in spirit, perhaps in 
body, and clenched his fists and his teeth. The 
little torturer artlessly continued, ‘‘ You seem 
disturbed: shall we go to my mamma?” 

‘** Yes, let us go to your mamma,” cries Mr. 
Warrington, with glaring eyes and a ‘‘ Curse 
you, why are you always standing in the way?” 
to an unlucky waiter. 

‘La! Is that the way you speak in Vir- 
ginia?” asks Miss Pertness. 

‘We are rough there sometimes, madam, 
and can’t help being disturbed,” he says, slow- 
ly, and with a quiver in his whole frame, look- 
ing down upon her with fire flashing out of his 
eyes. Hetty saw nothing distinctly afterward, 
and until she came to her mother. Never had 
she seen Harry look so handsome or so noble. 

**You look pale, child!” cries mamma, anx- 
ious, like all pavide maitres. 

‘**Tis the cold—no, Imean the heat. Thank 
you, Mr. Warrington.” And she makes him a 
faint courtesy, as Harry bows a tremendous bow, 
and walks elsewhere among his guests. He 
hardly knows what is happening at first, so an- 
gry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation be- 
tween his aunt and the Duchess of Queensberry. 
When the royal favorite passed the duchess, her 
Grace gave her ladyship an awful stare out of 
eyes that were not so bright now as they had 
been in the young days when they ‘set the 
world on fire ;” turned round with an affected 
laugh to her neighbor, and shot at the jolly 
Hanoverian lady a ceaseless fire of giggles and 
sneers. The countess pursued her game at 
cards, not knowing, or not choosing perhaps to 
know, how her enemy was jibing at her. There 
had been a feud of many years’ date between 
their Graces of Queensberry and the family on 
the throne. 

“* How you all bow down to the idol!” Don’t 
tell me! You are as bad as the rest, my good 
Madame Bernstein!” the Duchess says. ‘‘ Ah, 
what a true Christian country this is! and how 
your dear first husband, the Bishop, would have 
liked to see such a sight!” 

**Forgive me, if I fail quite to understand 
your Grace.” 

‘*We are both of us growing old, my good 
Bernstein, or, perhaps, we won’t understand 
when we don’t choose to understand. That is 
the way with us women, my good young Iro- 
quois.” 

‘* Your Grace remarked, that it was a Christ- 
ian country,” said Madame de Bernstein, ‘‘ and 
I fail to perceive the point of the remark.” 

‘*Indeed, my good creature, there is very 
little point in it! I meant we were such good 


Christians, because we were so forgiving. Don’t | H 


you remember reading when you were young, 
or your husband the Bishop reading when he 
was in the pulpit, how, when a woman among 
the Jews was caught doing wrong, the Pharisees 
were for stoning her out of hand? Far from 
stoning such a woman now, look, how fond we 
are of her! Any man in this room would go 





round it on his knees if yonder woman bade 
him. Yes, Madam Walmoden, you may look 
up from your cards with your great painted 
face, and frown with your great painted eye- 
brows at me. You know I am talking about 
you; and I intend to go on talking about you, 
too. I say any man here would go round the 
room on his knees, if you bade him!” 

**T think, madam, I know two or three who 
wouldn’t!” says Mr. Warrington, with some 
spirit. 

** Quick, let me hug them to my heart of 
hearts!” cries the old Duchess. ‘‘ Which are 
they? Bring ’em to me, my dear Iroquois! 
Let us have a game of four—of honest men and 
women; that is to say, if we can find a couple 
more partners, Mr. Warrington!” 

** Here are we three,” says the Baroness Bern* 
stein, with a forced laugh; ‘‘let us play a dum- 
my. ”» 

‘Pray, madam, where is the third?” asks 
the old Duchess, looking round. 

** Madam!” cries out the other elderly lady, 
**T leave your Grace to boast of your honesty, 
which I have no doubt is spotless: but I will 
thank you not to doubt mine before my own 
relatives and children !” 

‘See how she fires up ata word! Iamsure, 
my dear creature, you are quite as honest as 
most of the company,” says the Duchess. 

‘*Which may not be good enough for her 
Grace the Duchess of Queensberry and Dover, 
who, to be sure, might have staid away in such 
a case; but it is the best my nephew could get, 
madam, and his best he has given you. You 
look astonished, Harry, my dear—and well you 
may. He is not used to our ways, madam.” 

‘*Madam, he has found an aunt who can 
teach him our ways, and a great deal more!” 
cries the Duchess, rapping her fan. 

‘* She will teach him to try and make all his 
guests welcome, old or young, rich or poor. 
That is the Virginian way, isn’t it, Harry? 
She will tell him, when Catherine Hyde is 
angry with his old aunt, that they were friends 
as girls, and ought not to quarrel now they are 
old women. And she will not be wrong, will 
she, Duchess?” And herewith the one dow- 
ager made a superb courtesy to the other, and 
the battle just impending between them passed 
away. 

“*Egad, it was like Byng and Galissoniére !” 
cried Chaplain Sampson, as Harry talked over 
the night’s transactions with his pupil next 
morning. ‘‘No power on earth, I thought, 
could have prevented those two from going into 
action !”” 

“Seventy-fours at least—both of em!” laughs 


arry. 
‘‘ But the Baroness declined the battle, and 
sailed out of fire with inimitable skill.” 

‘* Why should she be afraid? I have heard 
you say my aunt is as witty as any woman 
alive, and need fear the tongue of no dowager 
in England.” 


‘*Hem! Perhaps she had good reasons for 
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being peaceable!” Sampson knew very well 
what they were, and that poor Bernstein’s repu- 
tation was so hopelessly flawed and cracked, 
that any sarcasms leveled at Madame Walmo- 
den were equally applicable to her. 

‘¢ Sir,” cried Harry, in great amazement, 
‘¢you don’t mean to say there is any thing 
against the character of my aunt, the Baroness 
de Bernstein!” 

The Chaplain looked at the young Virginian 
with such an air of utter wonderment that the 
latter saw there must be some history against 
his aunt, and some charge which Sampson did 
notchoosetoreveal. ‘Great Heavens!” Harry 
groaned out, ‘are there two then in the family, 
who are—” 

**Which two ?” asked the Chaplain. 

But here Harry stopped, blushing very red. 
He remembered, and we shall presently have to 
state, whence he had got his information regard- 
ing the other family culprit, and bit his lip, 
and was silent. 

‘* By-gones are always unpleasant things, Mr. 
Warrington,” said the Chaplain; ‘‘and we had 
best hold our peace regarding them. No man 
or woman can live long in this wicked world of 
ours without some scandal attaching to them, 
and I fear our excellent Baroness has been no 
more fortunate than her neighbors. We can 
not escape calumny, my dear young friend! 
You have had sad proof enough of that in your 
brief stay among us. But we can have clear 
consciences, and that is the main point!” And 
herewith the Chaplain threw his handsome eyes 
upward, and tried to look as if his conscience 
was as white as the ceiling. 

** Has there been any thing very wrong, then, 
about my Aunt Bernstein?” continued Harry, 
remembering how at home his mother had never 
spoken of the Baroness. 

** O sancta simplicitas!” the Chaplain mut- 
tered tohimself. ‘‘ Stories, my dear Sir, much 
older than your time or mine. Stories such as 
were told about every body, de me de te; you 
know with what degree of truth in your own 
case.” 

**Confound the villain! I should like to 
hear any scoundrel say a word against the dear 
old lady,” cries the young gentleman. ‘‘ Why, 
this world, parson, is full of lies and scandal !” 

** And you are just beginning to find it out, 
my dear Sir,” cries the clergyman, with his 
most beatified air. ‘* Whose character has 
not been attacked ? My lord’s, yours, mine— 
every one’s. We must bear as well as we can, 
and pardon to the utmost of our power.” 

“Youmay. It’s yourcloth, you know; but, 
by George, Z won’t!” cries Mr. Warrington, and 
again goes down the fist with a thump on the 
table. ‘Let any fellow say a word in my 
hearing against that dear old creature, and I'll 
pull his nose, as sure as my name is Henry 
Esmond. How do you do, Colonel Lambert? 
You find us late again, Sir. Me and his Rev- 
erence kept it up pretty late with some of the 
young fellows, after the ladies went away. I 








hope the dear ladies are well, Sir?” And here 
Harry rose, greeting his friend the Colonel very 
kindly, who had come to pay him a morning- 
visit, and had entered the room followed by 
Mr. Gumbo (the latter preferred walking very 
leisurely about all the affairs of life) just as 
Harry—suiting the action to the word—was 
tweaking the nose of Calumny. 

‘¢ The ladies are purely. Whose nose were 
you pulling when I came in, Mr. Warrington?” 
says the Colonel, laughing. 

‘*Isn’t it a shame, Sir? The parson, here, 
was telling me, that there are villains here. who 
attack the character of my aunt, the Baroness 
of Bernstein !” 

** You don’t mean to say so!” cries Mr. Lam- 
bert. 

“T tell Mr. Harry that every body is calum- 
niated !” says the Chaplain, with a clerical in- 
tonation; but, at the same time, he looks at 
Colonel Lambert and winks, as much as to 
say, ‘‘He knows nothing—keep him in the 
dark.” 

The Colonel took the hint. ‘‘ Yes,” says 
he, ‘‘ the jaws of slander are forever wagging. 
Witness that story about the dancing-girl, that 
we all believed against you, Harry Warring- 
ton.” 

‘* What all, Sir?” 

**No, not all. One didn’t—Hetty didn’t. 
You should have heard her standing up for 
you, Harry, t’other day, when somebody —a 
little bird—brought us another story about you ; 
about a game at cards on Sunday morning, 
when you and a friend of yours might have 
been better employed.” And here there was 
a look of mingled humor and reproof at the 
clergyman. 

‘* Faith, I own it, Sir!” says the Chaplain. 
‘It was mea culpa, mea maxima—no, mea min- 
ima culpa, only the rehearsal of an old game at 
picquet, which we had been talking over.” 

** And did Miss Hester stand up for me?” 
says Ilarry. 

‘*Miss Hester did. But why that wondering 
look ?” asks the Colonel. 

“She scolded me last night like—like any 
thing,” says downright Harry. ‘‘I never heard 
a young girl go onso. She made fun of every 
body—hit about at young and old—so that I 
couldn’t help telling her, Sir, that in our coun- 
try, leastways in Virginia (they say the Yankees 
are very pert), young people don’t speak of their 
elders so. And, do you know, Sir, we had a 
sort of a quarrel, and I’m very glad you've told 
me she spoke kindly of me,” says Harry, shaking 
his friend’s hand, a ready boyish emotion glow- 
ing in his cheeks and in his eyes. 

** You won’t come to much hurt if you find 
no worse enemy than Hester, Mr. Warrington,” 
said the girl’s father, gravely, looking not with- 
out a deep thrill of interest at the flushed face 
and moist eyes of his young friend. ‘‘Is he 
fond of her?” thought the Colonel. ‘‘ And 
how fond? ’Tis evident he knows nothing, 
and Miss Het has been performing some of her 
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A VICE-QUEEN. 


tricks. He is a fine, honest lad, and God bless 
him!” And Colonel Lambert looked toward 
Harry with that manly, friendly kindness which 
our lucky young Virginian was not unaccus- 
tomed to inspire, for he was comely to look at, 
prone to blush, to kindle, nay, to melt, at a 
kind story. His laughter was cheery to hear: 
his eyes shone confidently: his voice spoke 
truth. 

‘** And the young lady of the minuet? She 
distinguished herself tg perfection: the whole 


room admired,” asked the courtly Chaplain, ‘I 
trust Miss—Miss—” 

‘¢ Miss Theodosia is perfectly well, and ready 
to dance at this minute with your Reverence,” 
says her father. ‘‘ Or stay, Chaplain, perhaps 
you only dance on Sunday?” The Colonel 
then turned to Harry again. ‘‘ You paid your 
court very neatly to the great lady, Mr. Flat- 
terer. My Lady Yarmouth has been trumpet- 





ing your praises at the Pump Room. She says 
she has got a leedel boy in Hannover dat is 
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wery like you, and you are a sharming young 
mans.” 


«If her ladyship were a queen, people could 
scarcely be more respectful to her,” says the 
Chaplain. 

** Let us call her a vice-queen, parson,” says 
the Colonel, with a twinkle of his eye. 

** Her majesty pocketed forty of my guineas 
at quadrille,” cries Mr. Warrington, with a 
laugh. 

“She will play you on the same terms an- 
other day. The countess is fond of play, and 
she wins from most people,” said the Colonel, 
dryly. ‘* Why don’t you bet her ladyship five 
thousand on a bishopric, parson? I have heard 
of a clergyman who made such a bet, and who 
lost it, and who paid it, and who got the bish- 
opric.” 

** Ah! who will lend me the five thousand ? 
Will you, Sir ?” asked the Chaplain. 

**No, Sir. I won’t give her five thousand 
to be made Commander-in-Chief or Pope of 
Rome,” says the Colonel, stoutly. ‘‘I shall 
fling no stones at the woman; but I shall bow 
no knee to her, as I see a pack of rascals do. 
No offense—I don’t mean you. And I don’t 
mean Harry Warrington, who was quite right 
to be civil to her, and to lose his money with 
good-humor. Harry, I am come to bid thee 
farewell, my boy. We have had our pleasuring 
—my money is run out, and we must jog back 
to Oakhurst. Will you ever come and see the 
old place again ?” 

**Now, Sir, now! I'll ride back with you!” 
eries Harry, eagerly. 

** Why—no—not now,” says the Colonel in 
a hurried manner. ‘ We haven’t got room— 
that is, we’re—we’re expecting some friends 
{the Lord forgive me for the lie!” he mutters]. 
**But— but you'll come to us when—when 
Tom’s at home—yes, when Tom’s at home. 
That will be famous fun—and I'd have you to 
know, Sir, that my wife and I love you sin- 
cerely, Sir—and so do the girls, however much 
they scold you. And if you ever are in a 
serape—and such things have happened, Mr. 
Chaplain! you will please to count upon me. 
Mind that, Sir!” 

And the Colonel was for taking leave of 
Harry then and there, on the spot, but the 
young man followed him down the stairs, and 
insisted upon saying good-by to his dear ladies. 

Instead, however, of proceeding immediately 
to Mr. Lambert's lodging, the two gentlemen 
took the direction of the common, where, look- 
ing from Harry’s windows, Mr. Sampson saw 
the pair in earnest conversation. First, Lam- 
bert smiled and looked roguish. Then, pres- 
ently, at a farther stage of the talk, he flung 
up both his hands and performed other gestures 
indicating surprise and agitation. 

‘** The boy is telling him,” thought the Chap- 
lain. When Mr. Warrington came back in an 
hour, he found his Reverence deep in the com- 
position of a sermon. Harry’s face was grave 
and melancholy ; he flung down his hat, buried 





himself in a great chair, and then came from 
his lips something like an execration. 

‘* The young ladies are going, and our heart 
is affected?” said the Chaplain, looking up from 
his manuscript. 

‘* Heart!” sneered Harry. 

**Which of the young ladies is the conqueror, 
Sir? I thought the youngest’s eyes followed 
you about at your ball.” 

** Confound the little termagant!” broke out 
Harry, “what does she mean by being so pert 
tome? She treats me as if I was a fool!” 

** And no man is, Sir, with a woman!” said 
the scribe of the sermon. 

‘* Ain’t they, Chaplain?” And Harry growled 
out more naughty words expressive of inward 
disquiet. 

‘* By-the-way, have you heard any thing of 
your lost property ?” asked the Chaplain, pres- 
ently looking up from his pages. 

Harry said, ‘‘ No!” with another word, which 
I would not print for the world. 

**T begin to suspect, Sir, that there was more 
money than you like to own in that book. I 
wish I could find some.” 

‘*There were notes in it,” said Harry, very 
gloomily, ‘‘and—and papers that I am very 
sorry to lose. What the deuce has come of 
it? I had it when we dined together.” 

‘“*T saw you put it in your pocket!” cried the 
Chaplain. ‘‘I saw you take it out and pay at 
the toy-shop a bill for a gold thimble and work- 
box for one of your young ladies. Of course 
you have asked there, Sir?” 

“Of course I have,” says Mr. Warrington, 
plunged in melancholy. 

‘Gumbo put you to bed, at least, if I re- 
member right. I was so cut myself that I 
searce remember any thing. Can you trust 
those black fellows, Sir ?” 

**T can trust him with my head. With my 
head ?” groaned out Mr. Warrington, bitterly. 
“T can’t trust myself with it.” 

“Oh that a man should put an enemy into 
his mouth to steal away his brains !” 

** You may well call it an enemy, Chaplain. 
Hang it, I have a great mind to make a vow 
never to drink another drop! A fellow says 
any thing when he is in drink.” 

The Chaplain laughed. ‘‘ You, Sir,” he 
said, ‘‘are close enough!” And the truth 
was, that, for the last few days, no amount of 
wine would unseal Mr. Warrington’s lips, when 
the artless Sampson by chance touched on the 
subject of his patron’s loss. 

‘** And so the little country nymphs are gone, 
or going, Sir?” asked the Chaplain. ‘They 
were nice, fresh little things; but I think the 
mother was the finest woman of the three. I 
declare, 2 woman at five-and-thirty or so is at 
her prime. What do you say, Sir?” 

Mr. Warrington looked, for a moment, as- 
kance at the clergyman. ‘‘Confound all wo- 
men, I say!” muttered the young misogynist, 
For which sentiment every well-conditioned 
person will surely rebuke him. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 
ENTANGLEMENTS. 


Our good Colonel had, no doubt, taken coun- 
sel with his good wife, and they had determined 
to remove their little Hetty as speedily as pos- 
sible out of the reach of the charmer. In com- 
plaints such as that under which the poor little 
maiden was supposed to be suffering, the rem- 
edy of absence and distance often acts effectual- 
ly with men; but I believe women are not so 
easily cured by the alibi treatment. Some of 
them will go away ever so far, and for ever so 
long, and the obstinate disease hangs by them, 
spite of distance or climate. You may whip, 
abuse, torture, insult them, and still the little, 
deluded creatures will persist in their fidelity. 
Nay, if I may speak, after profound and extens- 
ive study and observation, there are few better 
ways of securing the faithfulness and admira- 
tion of the beautiful partners of our existence 
than a little judicious ill-treatment; a brisk dose 
of occasional violence as an alterative, and for 
general and wholesome diet, a cooling but pret- 
ty constant neglect. At sparing intervals, ad- 
yninister small quantities of love and kindness ; 
hut not every day, or too often, as this medicine, 
much taken, loses its effect. Those dear creat- 
ures who are the most indifferent to their hus- 
bands, are those who are cloyed by too much 
surfeiting of the sugar-plums and lollypops of 
Love. I have known a young being, with every 
wish gratified, yawn in her adoring husband’s 
face, and prefer the conversation and petits soins 
of the merest booby and idiot; while, on the oth- 
er hand, I have seen Chloe—at whom Streph- 
on has flung his bootjack in the morning, or 
whom he has cursed before the servants at din- 
ner—come creeping and fondling to his knee at 
tea-time, when he is comfortable after his little 
nap and his good wine, and pat his head and 
play him his favorite tunes ; and when old John, 
the butler, or old Mary, the maid, comes in with 





the bed-candles, look round proudly, as much 
as to say, now, John, look how good my dear- 
est Henry is! Make your game, gentlemen, 
then! There is the coaxing, fondling, adoring 
line, when you are henpecked, and Louisa is 
indifferent, and bored out of her existence. 
There is the manly, selfish, effectual system, 
where she answers to the whistle; and comes 
in at ‘*Down Charge; and knows her mas- 
ter; and frisks and fawns about him; and nuz- 
zles at his knees; and “‘licks the hand that’s 
raised”—that’s raised to do her good, as (I quote 
from memory) Mr. Pope finely observes. What 
used the late lamented O'Connell to say, over 
whom a grateful country has raised such a mag- 
nificent testimonial? ‘ Hereditary bondsmen,” 
he used to remark, ‘‘know ye not, who would 
be free, themselves must strike the blow?” Of 
course you must, in political as in domestic cir- 
cles. So up with your cudgels, my enslaved, 
injured boys! 

Women will be pleased with these remarks, 
because they have such a taste for humor and 
understand irony: and I should not be surprised 
if young Grubstreet, who corresponds with 
three penny papers and describes the persons 
and conversation of gentlemen whom he meets 


at his ‘‘ clubs,” will say, ‘‘I told you so! He 
advocates the thrashing of women! He has 
no nobility of soul! He has no heart!” Nor 


have I, my eminent young Grubstreet! any 
more than you have ears. Dear ladies! I as- 
sure youl am only joking in the above remarks 
—I do not advocate the thrashing of your sex 
at all—and, as you can’t understand the com- 
monest bit of fun, beg leave flatly to tell you, 
that I consider your sex a hundred times more 
loving and faithful than ours. 

So what is the use of Hetty’s parents’taking 
her home, if the little maid intends to be just 
as fond of Harry absent as of Harry present? 
Why not let her see him before Ball and Dob- 
bin are put to, and say ‘‘Good-by, Harry! I 
was very willful and fractious last night, and 
you were very kind: but good-by, Harry!” 
She will show no special emotion: she is so 
ashamed of her secret that she will not betray 
it. Harry is too much preoccupied to discover 
it for himself. He does not know what grief is 
lying behind Hetty’s glances, or hidden under 
the artifice of her innocent young smiles. He 
has, perhaps, a care of his own. He will part 
from her calmly, and fancy she is happy to get 
back to her music and her poultry and her 
flower-garden. 

He did not even ride part of the way home- 
ward by the side of his friend’s carriage. He 
had some other party arranged for that after- 
noon, and when he returned thence, the good 
Lamberts were gone from Tunbridge Wells. 
There were their windows open, and the card 
in one of them signifying that the apartments 
were once more to let. A little passing sorrow 
at the blank aspect of the rooms lately enlivened 
by countenances so frank and friendly, may 
have crossed the young gentleman’s mind; but 
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he dines at the White Horse at four o’clock, and 
eats his dinner and calls fiercely for his bottle. 
Poor little Hester will choke over her tea about 
the same hour when the Lamberts arrive to sleep 
at the house of their friends at Westerham. The 
young roses will be wan in her cheeks in the 
morning, and there will be black circles round 
her eyes. it was the thunder: the night was 
hot: she could not sleep: she will be better 
when she gets home again the next day. And 
home they come. There is the gate where he 
fell. There is the bed he lay in, the chair in 
which he used to sit—what ages seem to have 
passed! What a gulf between to-day and yes- 
terday! Who is that little child calling her 
chickens, or watering her roses yonder? Are 
she and that girl the same Hester Lambert? 
Why, she is ever so much older than Theo now 
—tTheo, who has always been so composed, and 
so clever, and so old for her age. But in a 
night or two Hester has lived—oh, long, long 
years! So have many besides: and poppy and 
mandragora will never medicine them to the 
sweet sleep they tasted yesterday. 

Maria Esmond saw the Lambert cavalcade 
drive away, and felt a grim relief. She looks 
with hot eyes at Harry when he comes in to his 
aunt's card-tables, flushed with Barbeau’s good 
wine. He laughs, rattles, in reply to his aunt, 
who asks him which of the girls is his sweet- 
heart? He gayly says, he loves them both like 
sisters. He has never seen a better gentleman, 
nor better people than the Lamberts. Why is 
Lambert not a general? He has been a most 
distinguished officer: his Royal Highness the 
Duke is very fond of him. Madame Bernstein 
says that Harry must make interest with Lady 
Yarmouth for his protégé. 

**Elle ravvole de fous cher bedid anche!” 
says Madame Bernstein, mimicking the count- 
ess’s German accent. The baroness is delight- 
ed with her boy’s success. ‘‘ You carry off the 
hearts of all the old women, doesn’t he, Maria?” 
she says with a sneer at her niece, who quivers 
under the stab. 

‘*You were quite right, my dear, not to per- 
ceive that she cheated at cards, and you play 
like a grand seigneur,” continues Madame de 
Bernstein. 

‘* Did she cheat?” cries Harry astonished. 
“‘T am sure, ma’am, I saw no unfair play.” 

‘*No more did I, my dear, but I am sure she 
cheated. Bah! every woman cheats. I and 
Maria included, when we can get a chance. 
But, when you play with the Walmoden, you 
don’t do wrong to lose in moderation: and many 
men cheat in that way. Cultivate her. She 
has taken a fancy to your beaux yeur. Why 
should your Excellency not be Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Sir? You must go and pay your respects 
to the Duke and his Majesty at Kensington. 
The Countess of Yarmouth will be your best 
friend at Court.” 

‘*Why should you not introduce me, aunt ?” 
asked Harry. 

The old lady’s rouged cheek grew a little 





redder. ‘‘I am not in favor at Kensington,” 
she said. ‘‘I may have been once; and there 
are no faces so unwelcome to kings as those 
they wish to forget. All of us want to forget 
something or somebody. I dare say our ingénu 
here would like to wipe a sum or two off the 
slate. Wouldst thou not, Harry?” 

Harry turned red too, and so did Maria, and 
his aunt laughed one of those wicked laughs 
which are not altogether pleasant to hear. 
What meant those guilty signals on the cheeks 
of her nephew and niece? What account was 
scored upon the memory of either which they 
were desirous to efface? I fear Madame Bern- 
stein was right, and that most folks have some 
ugly reckonings written up on their consciences 
which we were glad to be quit of. 

Had Maria known one of the causes of Har- 
ry’s disquiet, that middle-aged spinster would 
have been more unquiet still. For some days 
he had missed a pocket-book. He had remem- 
bered it in his possession on that day when he 
drank so much claret at the White Horse, and 
Gumbo carried him to bed. He sought for it 
in the morning, but none of his servants had 
seen it. He had inquired for it at the White 
Horse, but there were no traces of it. He could 
not cry the book, and could only make very cau- 
tious inquiries respecting it. He must not have 
it known that the book was lost. A pretty con- 
dition of mind Lady Maria Esmond would be 
in if she knew that the outpourings of her heart 
were in the hands of the public! The letters 
contained all sorts of disclosures; a hundred 
family secrets were narrated by the artless cor- 
respondent: there was ever so much satire and 
abuse of persons with whom she and Mr. War- 
rington came in contact. There were expos- 
tulations about his attentions to other ladies. 
There was scorn, scandal, jokes, appeals, pro- 
tests of eternal fidelity ; the usual farrago, dear 
madam, which you may remember you wrote to 
your Edward when you were engaged to him, 
and before you became Mrs. Jones. Would you 
like those letters to be read by any one else? 
Do you recollect what you said about the Miss 
Browns in two or three of those letters, and 
the unfavorable opinion you expressed of Mrs. 
Thompson’s character? Do you happen to re- 
call the words which you used regarding Jones 
himself, whom you subsequently married (for 
in consequence of disputes about the settlements 
your engagement with Edward was broken off )? 
and would you like Mr. J. to see those remarks? 
You know you wouldn’t.. Then be pleased to 
withdraw that imputation which you have al- 
ready cast in your mind upon Lady Maria Es- 
mond. No doubt her letters were very foolish, 
as most love-letters are; but it does not follow 
that there was any thing wrong inthem. They 
are foolish when written by young folks to one 
another, and how much more foolish when writ- 
ten by an old man to a young lass, or by an old 
lass to a young lad! No wonder Lady Maria 
should not like her letters to be read. Why, 
the very spelling—but that didn’t matter so 
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much in her ladyship’s days, and people are just 
as foolish now, though they spell better. No, 
it is not the spelling which matters so much; 
it is the writing at all. I for one, and for the 
future, am determined never to speak or write 
my mind out regarding any thing or any body. 
Lintend to say of every woman, that she is chaste 
and handsome ; of every man, that he is hand- 
some, clever, and rich; of every book, that it is 
delightfully interesting ; of Snobmore’s manners, 
that they are gentleman-like ; of Screwby’s din- 
ners, that they are luxurious; of Jawkins’s con- 
versation, that it is lively and amusing; of Xan- 
tippe, that she has a sweet temper; of Jezebel, 
that her color is natural; of Bluebeard, that he 
really was most indulgent to his wives, and that 
very likely they died of bronchitis. What! a 
word against the spotless Messalina? What an 
unfavorable view of human nature! What! 
King Cheops was not a perfect monarch? Oh, 
you railer at royalty and slanderer of all that is 
noble and good! When this book is concluded, 
I shall change the jaundiced livery which my 
books have worn since I began to lisp in num- 
bers, have rose-colored coats for them with cher- 
ubs on the cover, and all the characters within 
shall be perfect angels. 

Meanwhile we are in a society of men and 
women from whose shoulders no sort of wings 
have sprouted as yet, and who, without any 
manner of doubt, have their little failings. 
There is Madame Bernstein: she has fallen 
asleep after dinner, and eating and drinking too 
much—those are her ladyship’s little failings. 
Mr. Harry Warrington has gone to play a match 
at billiards with Count Caramboli: I suspect 
idleness is his failing. That is what Mr. Chap- 
lain Sampson remarks to Lady Maria, as they 
are talking together in a low tone, so as not to 
interrupt Aunt Bernstein’s doze in the neighbor- 
ing room. 

“A gentleman of Mr. Warrington’s means 
can afford to be idle,” says Lady Maria. “Why, 
sure you love cards and billiards yourself, my 
good Mr. Sampson ?” 

‘*T don’t say, madam, my practice is good, 
only my doctrine is sound,” says Mr. Chaplain, 
with a sigh. ‘‘This young gentleman should 
have some employment. He should appear at 
Court, and enter the service of his country, as 
befits a man of his station. He should settle 
down, and choose a woman of a suitable rank 
as his wife.” Sampson looks in her ladyship’s 
face as he speaks. 

‘* Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time,” 
says Lady Maria, blushing slightly. 

**Mr. Warrington might see his relatives of 
his father’s family,” suggests Mr. Chaplain. 

‘* Suffolk country boobies drinking beer and 
hallooing after foxes! I don’t see any thing to be 
gained by his frequenting them, Mr. Sampson !” 

“They are of an ancient family, of which 
the chief has been knight of the shire these 
hundred years,” says the Chaplain. ‘‘I have 
heard Sir Miles hath a daughter of Mr. Harry’s 
age—and a beauty, too.” 





‘*T know nothing, Sir, about Sir Miles War- 
rington, and his daughters, and his beauties!” 
cries Maria, in a fluster. 

‘The baroness stirred—no—her ladyship is 
in a sweet sleep,” says the Chaplain, in a very 
soft voice. ‘‘I fear, madam, for your lady- 
ship’s cousin, Mr. Warrington. I fear for his 
youth; for designing persons who may get about 
him; for extravagances, follies, intrigues even 
into which he will be led, and into which every 
body will try to tempt him. His lordship, my 
kind patron, bade me to come and watch over 
him, and I am here accordingly, as your lady- 
ship knoweth. I know the follies of young 
men. Perhaps I have practiced them myself. 
I own it with a blush,” adds Mr. Sampson, with 
much unction—not, however, bringing the prom- 
ised blush forward to corroborate the asserted 
repentance. 

‘** Between ourselves, I fear Mr. Warrington 
is in some trouble now, madam,” continues the 
Chaplain, steadily looking at Lady Maria. 

‘* What, again?” shrieks the lady. 

‘“*Hush! Your ladyship’s dear invalid!” 
whispers the Chaplain, again pointing toward 
Madame Bernstein. ‘Do you think your cous- 
in has any partiality for any—any member of 
Mr. Lambert’s family? for example, Miss Lam- 
bert— ?” 

‘¢There is nothing between him and Miss 
Lambert,” says Lady Maria. 

‘** Your ladyship is certain ?” 

** Women are said to have good eyes in such 
matters, my good Sampson,” says my lady, with 
an easy air. “I thought the little girl seemed 
to be following him.” 

“‘Then I am at fault once more,” the frank 
Chaplain said. ‘‘Mr. Warrington said of the 
young lady, that she ought to go back to her 
doll, and called her a pert stuck-up little hussy.” 

** Ah!” sighed Lady Maria, as if relieved by 
the news. 

“Then, madam, there must be somebody 
else,” said the Chaplain. ‘‘ Has he confided 
nothing to your ladyship?” 

‘“*To me, Mr. Sampson? What? Where? 
How ?” exclaims Maria. 

** Some six days ago, after we had been din- 


| ing at the White Horse, and drinking too free- 
| ly, Mr. Warrington lost a pocket-book contain- 
| ing letters.” 


“Letters ?” gasps Lady Maria. 

*¢ And probably more money than he likes to 
own,” continues Mr. Sampson, with a grave 
nod of the head. ‘‘ He is very much disturbed 
about the book. We have both made cautious 
inquiries about it. Wehave— Gracious pow- 
ers, is your ladyship ill ?” 

Here my Lady Maria gave three remarkably 
shrill screams, and tumbled off her chair. 

**T will see the Prince. I havea right to 
seehim. What's this?—Where am I?—What’s 
the matter*’ cries Madame Bernstcin, waking 
up from her sleep. She had been dreaming of 
old days, no doubt. The old lady shook in all 
her limbs—her face was very much flushed. 
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A RENCONTRE IN FLEET STEEET. 


with 


**T give you my honor, madam, I have done 
I but mentioned that Mr. 


‘* What has passed between you, Sir?” asked 


‘*What | every look of innocence and alarm. 
the old lady, fiercely. 


** Have 


*¢ Some sudden qualm must have come over 
her ladyship. Shall I cut her laces, madam ? | I don’t know what. 


She stared about wildly a moment, and then tot- | or send for a doctor?” cries the Chaplain, 


tered forward on her tortoiseshell cane. 
—what’s the matter?” she asked again. 


you killed her, Sir?” 
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Warrington had lost a pocket-book containing 
letters, and my lady swooned, as you see.” 

Madame Bernstein dashed water on her 
niece’s face. A feeble moan told presently 
that the lady was coming to herself. 

The Baroness looked sternly after Mr. Samp- 
son, as she sent him away on his errand for the 
doctor. Her aunt’s grim countenance was of 
little comfort to poor Maria when she saw it on 
waking up from her swoon. 

“*What has happened ?” asked the younger 
lady, bewildered and gasping. 

“Hm! You know best what has happened, 
madam, I suppose. What hath happened be- 
fore in our family ?” cried the old Baroness, 
glaring at her niece with savage eyes. 

** Ah! yes! the letters have been lost—ach 
lieber Himmel!” And Maria, as she would 
sometimes do, when much moved, began to 
speak in the language of her mother. 

‘* Yes! the seal has been broken, and the 
letters have been lost. ”Tis the old story of the 
Esmonds,” cried the elder, bitterly. 

** Seal broken, letters lost? What do you 
mean, aunt ?” asked Maria, faintly. 

**T mean that my mother was the only hon- 
est woman that cver entered the family!” cried 
the Baroness, stamping her foot. ‘ And she 
was a parson’s daughter of no family in par- 
ticular, or she would have gone wrong, too. 
Good Heavens! is it decreed that we are all to 
Me..." 

**To be what, madam ?” cried Maria. 

“To be what my Lady Queensberry said we 
were last night. To be what we are! You 
know the word for it!” cried the indignant old 
woman. ‘I say, what has come to the whole 
race? Your father’s mother was an honest 
woman, Maria. Why did I leave her? Why 
couldn’t you remain so ?” 

‘* Madam!” exclaims Maria, ‘‘I declare, be- 
fore Heaven, I am as—” 

**Bah! Don’t madam me! Don't call 
Heaven to witness—there’s nobody by! And 
if you swore to your innocence till the rest of 
your teeth dropped out of your mouth, my Lady 
Maria Esmond, I would not believe you !” 

“Ah! It was youtold him!” gasped Maria. 
She recognized an arrow out of her aunt’s quiver. 

*“*T saw some folly going on between you 
and the boy, and I told him that you were as 
old as his mother. Yes, I did! Do you sup- 
pose I am going to let Henry Esmond’s boy 
fling himself and his wealth away upon such a 
battered old rock as you? The boy sha’n’t be 
robbed and cheated in our family. Not a shil- 
ling of mine shall any of you have if he comes 
to any harm among you.” 

**Ah! you told him!” cried Maria, with a 
sudden burst of rebellion. ‘Well, then! I’d 
have you to know that I don’t care a penny, 
madam, for your paltry money! I have Mr. 
Harry Warrington’s word—yes, and his letters 
—and I know he will die rather than break 
it.” 

“He will die if he keeps it!” 


(Maria 
Vout. XVII.—No. 99.—C c 


shrugged her shoulders.) ‘‘ But you don’t care 
for that—you’ve no more heart—” 

‘*Than my father’s sister, madam!” cries 
Maria again. The younger woman, ordinarily 
submissive, had turned upon her persecutor. 

**Ah! Why did not I marry an honest 
man ?” said the old lady, shaking her head, sad- 
ly. ‘Henry Esmond was noble and good, and 
perhaps might have made me so. But no, no 
—we have all got the taint in us—all! You 
don’t mean to sacrifice this boy, Maria ?” 

“Madame ma tante, do you take me for a 
fool at my age?” asks Maria. 

**Set him free! I'll give you five thousand 
pounds—in my—in my will, Maria. I will, on 
my honor!” 

“When you were young, and you liked Col- 
onel Esmond, you threw him aside for an earl, 
and the earl for a duke ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Eh! Bon sang ne peut mentir! I have 
no money, I have no friends. My father was a 
spendthrift, my brother is a beggar. I have Mr. 
Warrington’s word, and I know, madam, he will 
keep it. And that’s what I tell your ladyship!” 
cries Lady Maria, with a wave of her hand. 
‘* Suppose my letters are published to all the 
world to-morrow? Apres? I know they con- 
tain things I would as leave not tell. Things 
not about me alone. Comment! Do you sup- 
pose there are no stories but mine in the fami- 
ly? It is not my letters that I am afraid of, so 
long as I have his, madam. Yes, his and his 
word, and I trust them both.” 

**T will send to my merchant, and give you 
the money now, Maria,” pleaded the old lady. 

‘*No, I shall have my pretty Harry, and ten 
times five thousafd pounds!” cries Maria. 

‘* Not till his mother’s death, madam, who is 
just your age!” 

‘‘We can afford to wait, aunt. At my age, 
as you say, I am not so eager as young chits for 
a husband.” 

‘*But to wait my sister’s death, at least, is a 
drawback ?” 

“‘Offer me ten thousand pounds, Madam 
Tusher, and then we will see!” cries Maria. 

“‘T have not so much money in the world, 
Maria,” said the old lady. 

“Then, madam, let me make what I can for 
myself!” says Maria. 

‘* Ah, if he heard you?” 

“ Apres? Ihave his word. I know he will 
keepit. I can afford to wait, madam,” and she 
flung out of the room, just as the Chaplain re- 
turned. It was Madame Bernstein who want- 
ed cordials now. She was immensely moved 
and shocked by the news which had been thus 
suddenly brought to her. 


See enene 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHICH SEEMS TO MEAN MISCHIEF. 


Tuovcu she had clearly had the worst of the 
battle described in the last chapter, the Baron- 





ess Bernstein, when she next met her niece, 
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showed no rancor or anger. ‘‘Of course, my 
Lady Maria,” she said, ‘‘ you can’t suppose that 
I, as Harry Warrington’s near relative, can be 
pleased at the idea of his marrying a woman 
who is as old as his mother, and has not a penny 
to her fortune ; but if he chooses to do so silly 
a thing, the affair is none of mine; and I doubt 
whether I should have been much inclined to be 
taken au sérieux with regard to that offer of five 
thousand pounds which I made in the heat of 
our talk. So it was already at Castlewood that 
this pretty affair was arranged? Had I known 
low far it had gone, my dear, I should have 
spared some needless opposition. When a 
pitcher is broken, what railing can mend it?” 

“Madam!” here interposed Maria. 

*‘ Pardon me—I mean nothing against your 
ladyship’s honor or character, which, no doubt, 
are quite safe. Harry says so, and you say so 
—what more can one ask?” 

*¢ You have talked to Mr. Warrington, mad- 
am?” 

** And he has owned that he made you a 
promise at Castlewood: that you have it in his 
writing.” 

*¢ Certainly I have, madam!” says Lady Maria. 

** Ah!” (the elder lady did not wince at this.) 
*‘ And I own, too, that at first I put a wrong 
construction upon the tenor of your letters to 
him. They implicate other members of the 
family—” 

** Who have spoken most wickedly of me, 
and endeavored to prejudice me in every way 
in my dear Mr. Warrington’s eyes. Yes, mad- 
am, I own I have written against them, to jus- 
tify myself.” 

** But, of course, are pained to think that any 
wretch should get possession of stories to the 
disadvantage of our family, and make them 
public scandal. Hence your disquiet just now.” 

‘** Exactly so,” said Lady Maria. ‘‘ From 
Mr. Warrington I could have nothing conceal- 
ed henceforth, and spoke freely to him. But 
that is a very different thing from wishing all 








the world to know the disputes 
of a noble family.” 

“Upon my word, Maria, I 
admire you, and have done you 
injustice these—these twenty 
years, let us say.” 

**T am very glad, madam, 
that you end by doing me justice 
at all,” said the niece. 

“*When I saw you last night, 
opening the ball with my neph- 
ew, can you guess what I thought 
of, my dear?” 

‘“*T really have no idea what 
the Baroness de Bernstein 
thought of,” said Lady Maria, 
haughtily. 

‘*I remembered that you had 
performed to that very tune with 
: the dancing-master at Kensing- 
Ate ton, my dear!” 

** Madam, it was an infamous 


| calumny.” 


‘*By which the poor dancing-master got a 
cudgeling for nothing!” 

“It is cruel and unkind, madam, to recall 
that calumny—and I shall beg to decline living 
any longer with any one who utters it,” con- 
tinued Maria, with great spirit. 

“You wish to go home? I can fancy you 
won’t like Tunbridge. It will be very hot for 
you if those letters are found.” 

‘*There was not a word against you in them, 
madam: about that I can make your mind 
easy.” 

“So Harry said, and did your ladyship jus- 
tice. Well, my dear, we are tired of one an- 
other, and shall be better apart for a while.” 

“That is precisely my own opinion,” said 
Lady Maria, dropping a courtesy. 

“Mr. Sampson can escort you to Castlewood. 
You and your maid can take a post-chaise.” 

“We can take a post-chaise, and Mr. Samp- 
son can escort me,” echoed the younger lady. 
**You see, madam, I act like a dutiful niece.” 

*“*Do you know, my dear, I have a notion 
that Sampson has got the letters?” said the 
Baroness, frankly. 

**T confess that such a notion has passed 
through my own mind.” 

“And you want to go home in the chaise, 
and coax the letters from him? Delilah! 
Well, they can be no good to me, and I trust 
you may get them. When will you go? The 
sooner the better, you say? We are women 
of the world, Maria. We only call names 
when we are in a passion. We don’t want each 
other’s company; and we part on good terms. 
Shall we go to my Lady Yarmouth’s? ‘Tis her 
night. ‘There is nothing like a change of scene 
after one of those little nervous attacks you have 
had, and cards drive away unpleasant thoughts 
better than any doctor.” 

Lady Maria agreed to go to Lady Yarmouth’s 
cards, and was dressed ‘and ready first, await- 


!ing her aunt in the drawing-room. Madame 
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Bernstein, as she came down, remarked Maria’s 


door was left open. ‘‘ She has the letters upon 
her,” thought the old lady. And the pair went 
off to their entertainment in their respective 
chairs, and exhibited toward each other that 
charming cordiality and respect which women 
can show after, and even during, the bitterest 
quarrels. 

That night, on their return from the Count- 
ess’s drum, Mrs. Brett, Madame Bernstein’s 
maid, presented herself to my Lady Maria’s 
call, when that lady rang her hand-bell upon 
retiring to her room. Betty, Mrs. Brett was 
ashamed to say, was not in a fit state to come 
before my lady. Betty had been a-junketing 
and merry-making with Mr. Warrington’s black 
gentleman, with my Lord Bamborough’s valet, 
and several more ladies and gentlemen of that 
station, and the liquor—Mrs. Brett was shocked 
to own it—had proved too much for Mrs. Betty. 
Should Mrs. Brett undress my lady? My lady 
said she would undress without a maid, and 
gave Mrs. Brett leave to withdraw. ‘‘ She has 
the letters in her stays,”’ thought Madame Bern- 
stein. They had bidden each other an amica- 
ble good-night on the stairs. 

Mrs. Betty had a scolding the next morning, 
when she came to wait upon her mistress, from 
the closet adjoining Lady Maria’s apartment in 
which Betty lay. She owned, with contrition, 
her partiality for ram-punch, which Mr. Gum- 
bo had the knack of brewing most delicate. 
She took her scolding with meekness, and, hay- 
ing performed her usual duties about her lady’s 
person, retired. 

Now Betty was one of the Castlewood girls 
who had been so fascinated by Gumbo, and was 
a very good-looking, blue-eyed lass, upon whom 
Mr. Case, Madame Bernstein’s confidential man, 
had also cast the eyes of affection. Hence, be- 
tween Messrs. Gumbo and Case there had been 
jealousies, and even quarrels; which had caused 
Gumbo, who was of a peaceful disposition, to 
be rather shy of the Baroness’s gentlemen, the 
chief of whom vowed he would break the bones 
or have the life of Gumbo, if he persisted in his 
attentions to Mrs. Betty. 

But, on the night of the rum-punch, though 
Mr. Case found Gumbo and Mrs. Betty whis- 
pering in the door-way, in the cool breeze, and 
Gumbo would have turned pale with fear had 
he been able so to do, no one could be more 
gracious than Mr. Case. It was he who pro- 
posed the bowl of punch, which was brewed and 
drunk in Mrs. Betty’s room, and wiich Gumbo 
concocted with exquisite skill. He compliment- 
ed Gumbo on his music. Though a sober man 
ordinarily, he insisted upon more and more 
drinking, until poor Mrs. Betty was reduced to 
the state which occasioned her lady’s just cen- 
sure. 

As for Mr. Case himself, who lay out of the 
house, he was so ill with the punch that he kept 
his bed the whole of the next day, and did not 
get strength to make his appearance, and wait 
on his ladies, until supper-time ; when his mis- 





tress good-naturedly rebuked him, saying that 
it was not often he sinned in that way. 

‘** Why, Case, I could have made oath it was 
you I saw on horseback this morning galloping 
on the London road,” said Mr. Warrington, who 
was supping with his relatives. 

‘*Me! law bless you, Sir! I was abed, and 
I thought my head would come off with the ach- 
ing. I ate a bit at six o'clock, and drunk a deal 
of small beer, and I’m almost my own man 
again now. But that Gumbo, saving your 
honor’s presence, I won't taste none of his 
punch again.” And the honest major-domo 
went on with his duties among the bottles and 
glasses. 

As they sate after their meal Madame Bern- 
stein was friendly enough. She prescribed 
strong fortifying drinks for Maria against the 
recurrence of her fainting fits. The lady had 
such attacks not unfrequently. She urged her 
to consult her London physician, and to»send 
up an account of her case by Harry. By Har- 
ry? asked the lady. Yes. Harry was going 
for two days on an errand for his aunt to Lon- 
don. ‘I do not care to tell you, my dear, that 
it is on business which will do him good. I 
wish Mr. Draper to put him into my will; and 
as I am going traveling upon a round of visits 
when you and I part, I think, for security, I 
shall ask Mr. Warrington to take my trinket- 
box in his post-chaise to London with him, for 
there have been robberies of late, and I have no 
fancy for being stopped by highwaymen.” 

Maria looked blank at the notion of the young 
gentleman’s departure, but hoped that she might 
have his escort back to Castlewood, whither her 
elder brother had now returned. ‘‘ Nay,” says 
his aunt, ‘‘ the lad hath been tied to our apron- 
strings long enough. A day in London will do 
him no harm. He can perform my errand for 
me and be back with you by Saturday.” 

‘*T would offer to accompany Mr. Warring- 
ton, but I preach on Friday before her lady- 
ship,” said Mr. Sampson. He was anxious that 
my Lady Yarmouth should judge of his powers 
as a preacher; and Madame Bernstein had ex- 
erted her influence with the king’s favorite to in- 
duce her to hear the Chaplain. 

Harry relished the notion of a rattling jour- 
ney to London and a day or two of sport there. 
He promised that his pistols were good, and that 
he would hand the diamonds over in safety to 
the banker’s strong-room. Would he occupy 
his aunt’s London house? No, that would be 
a dreary lodging with only a housemaid and a 
groom in charge of it. He would go to the 
Star and Garter in Pall Mall, or to an inn in 
Covent Garden. ‘Ah! I have often talked 
over that journey,” said Harry, his countenance 
saddening. 

“ And with whom, Sir?” asked Lady Maria. 

“With one who promised to make it with 
me,” said the young man, thinking, as he al- 
ways did, with an extreme tenderness of the 
lost brother. 

‘*He has more heart, my good Maria, than 
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some of us!” says Harry’s aunt, witnessing his 
emotion. Uncontrollable gusts of grief would, 
not unfrequently, still pass over our young man. 
The parting from his brother ; the scenes and 
circumstances of Geovg-’s fall last year; the 
recollection of his words, or of some excursion 
at home which they had planned together, would 
recur to him and overcome him. ‘I doubt, 
madam,” whispered the Chaplain, demurely, to 
Madame Bernstein, after one of these bursts of 
sorrow, “‘ whether some folks in England would 
suffer quite so much at the death of their elder 
brother.” 

But, of course, this sorrow was not to be per- 
petual; and we can fancy Mr. Warrington set- 
ting out on his London journey eagerly enough, 
and very gay and happy, if it must be owned, to 
be rid of his elderly attachment. Yes. There 
was no help for it. At Castlewood, on one un- 
lucky evening, he had made an offer of his heart 
and himself to his mature cousin, and she had 
accepted the foolish lad’s offer. But the mar- 
riage now was out of the question. He must 
consult his mother. She was the mistress for 
life of the Virginian property. Of course she 
would refuse her consent to sucha union. The 
thought of it was deferred to a late period. 
Meanwhile it hung like a weight round the 
young man’s neck, and caused him no small re- 
morse and disquiet. 

No wonder that his spirits rose more gayly as 
he came near London, and that he looked with 


delight from his post-chaise windows upon the 


city as he advanced toward it. No highway- 
man stopped our traveler on Blackheath. Yon- 
der are the gleaming domes of Greenwich, can- 
opied with woods. There is the famous Thames, 
with its countless shipping; there actually is the 
Tower of London. Look, Gumbo! ‘There is 
the Tower!” ‘‘ Yes, master,” says Gumbo, who 
has never heard of the Tower; but Harry has, 
and remembers how he has read about it in 
Howell’s Medulla, and how he and his brother 
used to play at the Tower, and he thinks with 
delight now, how he is actually going to see 
the armor and the jewels and the lions. They 
pass through Southworth and over that famous 
London Bridge which was all covered with 
houses like a street two years ago. Now there 
is only a single gate left, and that is coming 
down. Then the chaise rolls through the city ; 
and, ‘* Look, Gumbo, that is Saint Paul's!” 
** Yes, master; Saint Paul’s!” says Gumbo, ob- 
sequiously, but little struck by the beauties of 
the architecture; and so by the well-known 
course we reach the Temple, and Gumbo and 
his master look up with awe at the rebel heads 
on Temple Bar. 

The chaise drives to Mr. Draper’s chambers 
in Middle Temple Lane, where Harry handed 
the precious box over to Mr. Draper, and a let- 
ter from his aunt, which the gentleman read 
with some interest seemingly, and carefully put 
away. He then consigned the trinket-box to 
his strong-closet, went into the adjoining room, 
taking his clerk with him, and then was at Mr. 





Warrington’s service to take him to a hotel. A 
hotel in Covent Garden was fixed upon as the 
best place for his residence. ‘‘I shall have to 
keep you for two or three days, Mr. Warring- 
ton,” the lawyer said. ‘‘I don’t think the pa- 
pers which the Baroness wants can be ready 
until then. Meanwhile I am at your service 
to see the town. I live out of it myself, and 
have a little box at Camberwell, where I ‘shall 
be proud to have the honor of entertaining Mr. 
Warrington; but a young man, I suppose, will 
like his inn and his liberty best, Sir.” 

Harry said yes, he thought the inn would be 
best, and the post-chaise and a clerk of Mr. 
Draper's inside was dispatched to the Bedford, 
whither the two gentlemen agreed to walk on 
foot. 

Mr. Draper and Mr. Warrington sat and talk- 
ed for a while. The Drapers, father and son, 
had been lawyers time out of mind to the Es- 
mond family, and the attorney related to the 
young gentleman numerous stories regarding 
his ancestors of Castlewood. Of the present 
Earl Mr. Draper was no longer the agent: his 
father and his lordship had had differences, and 
his lordship’s business had been taken elsewhere: 
but the Baroness was still their honored client, 
and very happy indeed was Mr. Draper to think 
that her ladyship was so well disposed toward 
her nephew. 

As they were taking their hats to go out, 
a young clerk of the house stopped his prin- 
cipal in the passage, and said, ‘‘If you please, 
Sir, them papers of the Baroness was given 
to her ladyship’s man, Mr. Case, two days 
ago.” 

“Just please to mind your own business, 
Mr. Brown,” said the lawyer, rather sharply. 
“This way, Mr. Warrington. Our Temple 
stairs are rather dark. Allow me to show you 
the way.” 

Harry saw Mr. Draper darting a Parthian 
look of anger at Mr. Brown. ‘‘So it was Case 
I saw on the London Road two days ago,” he 
thought. ‘‘ What business brought the old fox 
to London?” Wherewith, not choosing to be 
inquisitive about other folks’ affairs, he dismiss- 
ed the subject from his mind. 

Whither should they go first? First, Harry 
was for going to see the place where his grand- 
father and Lord Castlewood had fought a duel 
fifty-six years ago, in Leicester Field. Mr. 
Draper knew the place well, and all about the 
story. They might take Covent Garden on their 
way to Leicester Field, and see that Mr. War- 
rington was comfortably lodged. And order 
dinner, says Mr. Warrington. No, Mr. Draper 
could not consent to that. Mr. Warrington 
must be so obliging as to honor him on that 
day. In fact, he had made so bold as to order 
a collation from the Cock. Mr. Warrington 
could not decline an invitation so pressing, and 
walked away gayly with his friend, passing un- 
der that arch where the heads were, and taking 
off his hat to them, much to the lawyer’s aston- 
ishment. 
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“‘They were gentlemen who died for their 
king, Sir. My dear brother George and I al- 
ways said, we would salute ’em when we saw 
’em,” Mr. Warrington said. 

“You'll have a mob at your heels if you do, 
Sir,” said the alarmed lawyer. 

**Confound the mob, Sir,” said Mr. Harry, 
loftily, but the passers-by, thinking about their 
own affairs, did not take any notice of Mr. 
Warrington’s conduct; and he walked up the 
thronging Strand, gazing with delight upon all 
he saw, remembering, I dare say, for all his life 
after, the sights and impressions there presented 
to him, but maintaining a discreet reserve ; 
for he did not care to let the lawyer know how 
much he was moved, or the public perceive that 
he was a stranger. He did not hear much of 
his companion’s talk, though the latter chattered 
ceaselessly on the way. Nor was Mr. Draper 
displeased by the young Virginian’s silent and 
haughty demeanor. A hundred years ago a 
gentleman was a gentleman, and his attorney 
his very humble servant. 

The chamberlain at the Bedford showed Mr. 
Warrington to his rooms, bowing before him 
with delightful obsequiousness, for Gumbo had 
already trumpeted his master’s greatness, and 
Mr. Draper’s clerk announced that the new- 
comer was @ ‘‘high fellar.” Then, the rooms 
surveyed, the two gentlemen went to Leicester 
Field, Mr. Gumbo strutting behind his master ; 
and, having looked at the scene of his grand- 


sire’s wound, and poor Lord Castlewood’s trag- 
edy, they returned to the Temple to Mr. Dra- 
per’s chambers. 

Who was that shabby-looking big man Mr. 
Warrington bowed to as they went out after din- 
ner for a walk in the gardens? That was Mr. 
Johnson, an author, whom he had met at Tun- 


bridge Wells. ‘‘ Take the advice of a man of 
the world, Sir,” says Mr. Draper, eying the 
shabby man of letters very superciliously. ‘‘ The 
less you have to do with that kind of person the 
better. The business we have into our office 
about them literary men is not very pleasant, I 
can tell you.” “Indeed!” says Mr. Warring- 
ton. He did not like his new friend the more 
as the latter grew more familiar. The theatres 
were shut. Should they go to Sadler’s Wells? 
or Marybone Gardens? or Ranelagh? or how? 
‘*Not Ranelagh,” says Mr. Draper; ‘‘ because 
there’s none of the nobility in town ;” but, see- 
ing in the newspaper that at the entertainment 
at Sadler’s Wells, Islington, there would be the 
most singular kind of diversion on eight hand- 
bells by Mr. Franklyn, as well as the surprising 
performances of Signora Catherina, Harry wise- 
ly determined that he would go to Marybone 
Gardens, where they had a concert of music, a 
choice of tea, coffee, and all sorts of wines, and 
the benefit of Mr. Draper’s ceaseless conversa- 
tion. The lawyer’s obsequiousness only ended 
at Harry’s bedroom door, where, with haughty 





grandeur, the young gentleman bade his talka- 
tive host good-night. 

The next morning, Mr. Warrington, arrayed 
in his brocade bed-gown, took his breakfast, read 
the newspaper, and enjoyed his ease in his inn. 
He read in the paper news from his own coun- 
try. And when he saw the words, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, June 7th, his eyes grew dim 
somehow. He had just had letters by that 
packet of June 7th; but his mother did not tell 
how, “‘ A great number of the principal gentry 
of the colony have associated themselves under 
the command of the Honorable Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Esquire, to march to the relief of their 
distressed fellow-subjects, and revenge the cruel- 
ties of the French and their barb: rous allies. 
They are in a uniform ; viz., a plait. bIr- ‘rock, 
nankeen or brown waistcoats and breec-:cz, and 
plain hats. They are armed each with a light 
firelock, a brace of pistols, and a cutting sword.” 

** Ah, why ain’t we there, Gumbo?” cried 
out Harry. 

‘* Why ain't we dar?” shouted Gumbo. 

‘*Why am I here, dangling at women’s 
trains ?” continued the Virginian. 

‘Think dangling at women’s trains very 
pleasant, Master Harry!” says the material- 
istic Gumbo, who was also very little affected 
by some further home news which his master 
read ; viz., that The Lovely Sally, Virginia ship, 
had been taken in sight of port by a French 
privateer. 

And now reading that the finest mare in En- 
gland, and a pair of very genteel bay geldings, 
were to be sold at the Bull Inn, the lower end 
of Hatton Garden, Harry determined to go and 
look at the animals, and inquired his way to 
the place. He then and there bought the gen- 
teel bay geldings, and paid for them with easy 
generosity. He never said what he did on that 
day, being shy of appearing like a stranger ; 
but it is believed that he took a coach and went 
to Westminster Abbey, from which he bade the 
coachman drive him to the Tower, then to Mrs. 
Salmon’s Wax-work, then to Hyde Park and 
Kensington Palace; then he had given orders 
to go to the Royal Exchange; but catching a 
glimpse of Covent Garden, on his way to the 
Exchange, he bade Jehu take him to his inn, 
and cut short his enumeration of places to which 
he had been by flinging the fellow a guinea. 

Mr. Draper had called in his absence, and 
said he would come again; but Mr. Warring- 
ton, having dined sumptuously by himself, went 
off nimbly to Marybone Gardens again, in the 
same noble company. 

As he issued forth the next day, the bells of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, were ringing for 
morning prayers, and reminded him that friend 
Sampson was going to preach his sermon. Har- 
ry smiled. He had begun to have a shrewd 
and just opinion of the value of Mr. Sampson’s 
sermons, 
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UNITED STATES. 
ONGRESS adjourned on the 14th of June. The 
Washington Union gives the subjoined tabular 
summary of appropriations made for the ensuing 
ar: 
REGULAR APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SERVICE OF THE 
YEae 1859. 





Collecting ' revenue from imports, perma- 


nent, additional. .........-+.+++...+++ 1.150.000 00 
a. PITTTIT Tree $53,458,233 22 
To which add 
Treasury notes, 185S ..... $20,000 00 


~Committee, 1858........ 35,000 
Treaty with Denmark,1S5S$ 403,731 44 
Deficiency in printing, etc., 


coee cocccccccccccs 341,189 53 
Deficiency for the year 1858 9,704,202 89 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 
Dis. of Columbia, 3858. . 3,000 00 
Expenses of Investigating 
Committee, 1858........ 12,000 00 
Cc in Oregon to Regi: 
ter and Receiver, 1858. 7,000 00 
—s Texas boundary 
Mana, TOUS .....cccccccee 80,000 00 
Incident to the loan of 
000,000. ..... 2.22200 5,000 00—$10,976,130 91 
$64,434,364 13 


Estimate 
= ner appropriation bills not printed and 
ndefinite, including all private bills.. 3,565,635 87 
” [$68,000,000 ov 

It is supposed, however, that this amount falls 
considerably below the sum which will be required 
to carry on the Government. To meet the antici- 
pated deficiency in the revenues, an additional loan 
of twenty millions of dollars was authorized. 

The excitement growing out of the proceedings 
of the British cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico has 
entirely subsided. Their proceedings were war- 
ranted by no new instructions from Government, 
but arose from the wish of the officers to obtain the 
prize-money resulting from the capture of slavers. 
Orders were promptly forwarded for the cessation 
of their offensive proceedings ; and from the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, elsewhere noted in this 
Record, it is apparent that the British Government 
has no intention of advancing any offensive pre- 
tensions as to the right of search or visitation. 

The remains of Ex-President James Monroe, who 
died in New York July 4, 1831, were taken up on 
the 2d of July in order to be removed to Virginia, 
his native State. The ceremonies were of an ap- 
propriate character. Hon. John Cochrane, in be- 
half of the authorities of New York, consigned the 
remains, in a feeling speech, to the Committee ap- 
pointed by Virginia, who responded through Mr. 
Wise. They reached Norfolk on the 4th of July, 
and were received with appropriate marks of re- 
spect.——The months of May and June were mark- 
ed by unusually destructive freshets in the rivers 
of the West and Southwest. ‘The loss was espe- 





cially great upon the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkan- ¢ 
sas, Illinois, Wabash, and Ohio. Early in May the 
levees above New Orleans gave way, causing the 
overflow of an immense tract of sugar and cotton 
country. A month later another series of inunda- 
tions took place in the Upper Mississippi and its 
northern tributaries. On the 12th of June the 
levee above Cairo, in Illinois, yielded, and the en- 
tire town was soon submerged, causing much dam- 
age. The Western railroads have suffered severe- 
ly by the destruction of tracks, bridges, and sta- 
tion-houses. The total loss occasioned by these 
freshets is estimated at more than thirty millions 
of dollars, of which nearly one-half falls upon the 
cotton crop, and one-third upon the grain crop. 
From Utah our intelligence is confused and con- 
tradictory. Governor Cumming, under date of 
May 2, describes his journey from the camp at 
Fort Bridger to Salt Lake City. He left the camp 
on the 5th of April, accompanied by Colonel Kane, 
as guide, and two servants. He was every where 
received and recognized as Governor of Utah, and 
upon approaching the city was met by an escort, 
including the Mayor and other municipal authori- 
ties, who conducted him to lodgings which had 
been prepared for him. Brigham Young imme- 
diately waited upon him, and promised him every 
facility for the performance of his official duties. 
The Territorial seal and other public property were 
tendered tohim. He says that the public records 
were found in perfect preservation, and the public 
property generally was in good condition. Hav- 
ing been informed that a number of persons who 
were desirous of leaving the Territory were pre- 
vented from doing so, he issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing that he assumed the protection of all such 
persons, and requested that they would communi- 
cate to him their names and residences. The names 
of 56 men, 33 women, and 71 children were sent to 
him as desiring protection. Of these the major- 
ity were of English birth, who stated that they left 
the congregation from a desire to improve their 
circumstances. Leading men among the Mormons 
had promised to assist them in leaving the country. 
The Governor describes a meeting at the Taber- 
nacle, at which he was present. Between three 
and four thousand people were present. He was 
introduced to the assembly by Brigham Young as 
Governor of Utah, and proceeded to address the 
audience, informing them that he had come to 
vindicate the national sovereignty, and to secure 
the supremacy of the Constitution and the laws. 
He was listened to with respect and apparent ap- 
probation. ‘‘The whole manner of the people,” 
he says, “was calm, betokening no consciousness 
of having done wrong, but indicating a conviction 
that they had done their duty to their religion and 
their country. The meeting was then addressed 
by Mormon speakers, who adverted to the wrongs 
which they had suffered, and charged the Federal 
Government with a wish to introduce troops into 
the Territory, whether a necessity existed for 
their employment to support the civil. govern- 
ment or not. The congregation became greatly 


excited, and Governor Cumming says he was fully 
confirmed in the opinion that “‘ this people, with 
their extraordinary religion and customs, would 
gladly encounter certain death rather than be taxed 
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with submission to the military power.” He ex- 
plained to them that it was not his intention to sta- 
tion the army in immediate contact with their set- 
tlements ; that they were entitled to a trial by their 
peers; and that the military posse would not be 
resorted to until other means of arrest had been 
tried and had failed. By the efforts of Young the 
excitement was calmed, and the meeting was re- 
stored to order. Governor Cumming says that he 
is sure that the Mormons “ would submit to trial 
by their peers, but that they will not brook the idea 
of trials by juries composed of teamsters and fol- 
lowers of the camp, nor of an army encamped in 
their cities or dense settlements ;” and though the 
army could overwhelm them, yet there were among 
them many men accustomed to the use of arms, who 
would fight desperately as guerrillas, and who, if 
their settlements were destroyed, would submit the 
country to an expensive and harassing war, with- 
out any compensating results. He congratulates 
the country upon ‘‘ the auspicious issue” of the dif- 
ficulties, but adds: ‘*I regret the necessity which 
compels me to mingle with my congratulations the 
announcement of a fact which will occasion great 
concern: The people, including the inhabitants 
of the city, are moving from every settlement in 
the northern part of the Territory. The roads are 
every where filled with wagons loaded with pro- 
visions and household furniture, the women and 
children, often without shoes or hats, driving their 
flocks they know not where. They seem not only 
resigned, but cheerful. ‘ It is the will of the Lord ;’ 
and they rejoice to exchange the comforts of home 
for the trials of the wilderness. Their ultimate des- 
tination is not, I apprehend, definitely fixed upon. 
* Going south’ seems sufficiently definite for most 
of them ; but many believe that their ultimate des- 
tination is Sonora. Young, Kimball, and most of 
the influential men, have left their commodious 
mansions, without apparent regret, to lengthen 
the long train of wanderers. The masses every 
where announce to me that the torch will be ap- 
plied to every house, indiscriminately, throughout 
the country, so soon as the troops attempt to cross 
the mountains. I shall follow these people, and 
endeavor to rally them.” The Governor concludes 
his dispatch by announcing that he should restrain 
all operations of the military for the present, which 
would probably enable him to receive additional 
instructions from the Government. Upon the re- 
ception of this dispatch, the President transmitted 
it to Congress, with a Message, dated June 10, an- 
nouncing that there was reason to believe that the 
difficulties in Utah had terminated, and that there 
would be no occasion to make any appropriations 
for calling into service the two regiments of vol- 
unteers authorized to be raised for the purpose 
of quelling disturbances in the Territory of Utah. 
Private letters from the camp, however, give a 
much less favorable aspect to the affairs of Utah. 
According to these, Governor Cumming has been 
overreached by the Mormons, whose object is to 
gain time to gather their crops. Mr. Bernhisel, 
the delegate to Congress from Utah, has issued a 
card asking the public to ‘‘ distrust the letters with 
which the journals abound, purporting to come 
from the station of the army of Utah, which are 
composed without any regard to truth of state- 
ment by those whose personal interests will be pro- 
moted by our country’s persevering in the wicked 
enterprise denominated ‘“‘the Mormon War. Can 
they hope,” he asks, ‘‘ after we have entirely aban- 





doned our plans, and sacrificed all our preparations 
for defense—after we have opened a way into Utah 
to troops whose existence no reasonable man will 
doubt was at our mercy—do they still hope to bring 
on a war by following after our flying people so 
closely that the conduct of a licentious soldiery 
will compel our citizens to defend themselves by 
force ?”—The troops had suffered much privation 
from want of provisions, and had been obliged to 
kill many of their mules for food; but at the latest 
dates, which come down to June 12, supplies and 
reinforcements—including Captain Marcy’s com- 
mand, who had been sent to New Mexico for mules 
—had arrived, and the army, numbering between 
two and three thousand men, were about to begin 
the march upon Salt Lake City. 

A new gold-field, said to be of extraordinary 
richness, has been discovered upon Frazer’s River, 
in the British possessions. This river empties into 
the Gulf of Georgia, a branch of Puget’s Sound 
near the boundary between our territory and the 
British Possessions. At the distance of 160 miles 
from its mouth, in latitude 52° 30’, or some 300 
miles further north than Quebec, it receives Thomp- 
son’s River, a considerable stream flowing from 
the east. The gold-diggings are at the junction 
of these rivers. According to report, this new 
gold-field rivals in richness and extent those of 
California and Australia. A large emigration 
from California had proceeded to this region, many 
of whom encountered great hardships in endeavor- 
ing to make their way to the mines. The Govern- 
or of the colony had issued a proclamation forbid- 
ding all persons to enter the river for the purpose 
of trade, without a license from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, under penalty of seizure and forfeiture. 

‘There is imminent danger of a general out- 
break of hostilities among the Indians of the north. 
A detachment of troops consisting of four hundred 
men, under command of Colonel Steptoe, is re- 
ported to have been attacked on the Snake River, 
near its junction with the Columbia, by fifteen 
hundred savages, and totally defeated, with the 
loss of three officers and fifty men.- The attack 
was made while the troops were crossing the river. 
They lost every thing except Sixty pack-mules, 
and were compelled to fall back with the utmost 
precipitation. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mezico we continue to receive tidings of 
anarchy and confusion, but their general tenor is 
unfavorable to the prolonged existence of the Zulo- 
aga Government, which is reduced to the utmost 
straits for want of money. In the capital a forced 
loan was imposed upon foreigners. The French 
Minister appears to have acquiesced in this. Mr. 
Otway, the British Minister, declined to agree to 
it until he had consulted with his Government. 
Our Minister, Mr. Forsyth, refused his assent, and 
formally protested against the contribution being 
exacted from American citizens. Juarez, the “ Jun- 
stitutional President,” was at Vera Cruz, which still 
held out against the Government of Zuloaga. From 
the various States we have vague and contradict- 
ory intelligence of military operations being under- 
taken by the two parties; but the contest was fee- 
bly waged in consequence of the exhaustion of 
both. 

From Central America the only news of im- 
portance relates to the efforts made by various 
parties to secure the Transit Route across the 
Isthmus. Martinez, the President of Nicaragua, 
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and Mora, President of Costa Rica, concluded an 
agreement with M. Belly, a Frenchman, for the 
exclusive construction of a canal between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, by whatever route might 
be found most advisible. To this agreement, which 
was concluded on the ist of May, was appended 
a declaration reciting the dangers apprehended 
from a fresh invasion of the filibusters, and affirm- 
ing that three years of war had deprived the two 
republics of the means of resisting a fresh attack, 
and that they must therefore succumb before a 
superiority of numbers, unless Europe deign at last 
to defend them against attempts unprecedented in 
the nineteenth century: And therefore it is sol- 
emnly declared that this convention for the con- 
struction of a canal is placed under the patronage 
of civilized Europe, by appealing to the justice 
and humanity of all Christian nations against the 
attacks of pirates and buccaneers; that the inde- 
pendence and nationality of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica are placed under the guarantee of the three 
powers who have caused the independence and 
nationality of the Ottoman Empire to be respected 
—namely, France, England, and Sardinia; and 
these goverments are supplicated no longer to 
leave the coasts of Central America without de- 
fense, its rich countries at the mercy of barbarians, 
and the future route of the trade of the world 
without a serious guarantee of liberty and neutral- 
ity ; and that therefore the chiefs of the two repub- 
lics bind themselves, in the name of their people, 
to accept from these three powers all the conditions 
they may attach to their assistance, provided the 
public law of civilized Europe be extended to all 
the States of America, and imposed by force, if 
need be, on those who so audaciously violate 
it.—Considerable importance was at first attach- 
ed to this document from the supposition that 
M. Belly was acting in the name of the French 
Government. This, however, has been peremp- 
torily denied by the French Minister, and present 
appearances indicate that M. Belly is merely an 
agent of private speculators, who will not be able 
to fulfill the conditions of the contract, so that the 
whole will come to nothing. In the mean while the 
American claimants to the proprietorship of the 
Transit Route are urging their demands, and the 
treaty negotiated by Messrs. Cass and Yrissari not 
having been ratified, the matter is undecided. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Bright interro-" 
gated the ministers in respect to the alleged out- 
rages upon the American flag. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the Under-Secretary of State, replied that Govern- 
ment had received no further intelligence. It 
was obvious that the cases reported in the news- 
papers had been grossly exaggerated, but it was 
quite possible that the commanders of some vessels 
had exceeded their duties; if they had done so 
Government would be ready to make ample and 
frank acknowledgment. He had entire confidence 
that when the disposition of this country was 
known, all difficulties would be amicably arranged. 
The Government, acting under the advice of the 
Crown lawyers, had given up the right of search 
and of visit in time of peace, but had invited the 
United States to join in an ocean police. It 
was under consideration whether the squadron 
should be withdrawn from the Cuban waters, 
and orders had been sent to the commanders of 
cruisers enjoining upon them the strictest pru- 





dence and caution. Lord John Russell said if 


the Government conducted the affair in the tem- 
perate spirit manifested by the Under-Secretary, 
there could be no doubt that the House would give 
its support. Lord Palmerston said the cruisers 
had been sent into the Cuban waters in compliance 
with the wishes of Parliament, and of the Ameri- 
can Government. He hoped the American Gov- 
ernment would be urged to send out cruisers to 
prevent the abuse of the American flag, which had 
occasioned the difficulty. Mr. Disraeli said the 
best dispatch that could be sent to America was 
the calm and dispassionate spirit in which the 
House of Commons was discussing the question. 
He was not annoyed that American ships of war 
had been sent into the Cuban waters, because they 
would then see for themselves what had taken 
place. He added, that the American Government 
had been invited to engage in measures to protect 
each country against abuses of its flag.—In the 
Peers, Lord Malmesbury said that he had admitted 
to the American Government, as a question of in- 
ternational law, that England was not entitled to 
the right of search ; but he had put it to that Gov- 
ernment whether it would permit its flag to be 
prostituted to the worst of purposes ; had urged the 
necessity of an ocean police, and that some under- 
standing should be come to between maritime na- 
tions which would enable the nationality of vessels 
to be verified without any danger of a breach of 
international law. He believed, from a conversa- 
tion with the American Minister, that such an ar- 
rangement would be effected. With regard to 
Spain, it was notorious that the moral support 
which she had received from England had materi- 
ally aided her in resisting the wishes of the Unitéd 
States to annex Cuba; but if she persisted in sup- 
porting the slave-trade, it was probable that the 
present anxiety of Great Britain would be ex- 
changed for indifference. Earl Gray thought the 
United States and France solely responsible for the 
renewal of the slave-trade. As he understood the 
question of international law, an American ves- 
sel filled with slaves might leave Africa without 
England being able to interfere with her, notwith- 
standing a perfect knowledge of her character. 
The Earl of Aberdeen coincided in this view of in- 
ternational law.—The Coolie trade, carried on 
between China and the West Indies and other 
British colonies, has been brought before Parlia- 
ment again. The Bishop of Oxford denounced it 
as amounting to a renewal of the slave-trade in a 
most objectionable and illicit form.——The bill for 
the government of India has passed to a second 
reading. In moving the reading Lord Stanley ex- 
plained the details of the bill. It proposed that 
the government should be carried on by a Minister 
responsible to the Crown, assisted by a Council of 
fifteen members, holding office for life; seven to 
be nominated by the present Court of Directors 
and eight by the Crown; vacancies arising to be 
filled alternately by nomination of the Crown and 
of the Council itself. The final decision upon all 
questions would rest with the Secretary of State. 
The civil service would be open to competition.— 
Mr. Bright said that the system of annexation had 
created an empire too vast for management. As 
an indispensable preliminary to good government, 
the office of Governor-General should be abolished, 
for it was impossible that one man should govern 
well the twenty different nations which compose 
that empire. India should then be divided into 


five or six Presidencies, independent of each other, 
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with Presidents responsible to the country, and all 
holding equal rank. As an immediate step, a 
proclamation should be issued assuring to the peo- 
ple of India security for their property, their rights, 
and their religion, which would do more to restore 
tranquillity than could be done by sending out an 
additional army.—The Transatlantic Telegraph 
squadron started from Plymouth on the morning 
of the 10th of June. The vessels were to proceed 
together to latitude 52° 2’, longitude 33° 18’, be- 





ing as nearly as possible in mid-ocean. The cable 
was then to be spliced, the Agamemnon proceeding 
to lay it toward Great Britain and the Niagara 
toward the United States. In case the cable 
should break before 250 miles had been payed out, 
the ends were to be spliced and the work to be 
commenced again. If the cable should part when 
more than 250 miles had been payed out from each 
ship, the vessels were to return to Queenstown for 
further orders. 





Fiterary 


History of the United States, by GEorcE Bay- 
crort. Vol. VII. (Published by Little, Brown, and 
Co.) Mr. Bancroft has arrived at what may be 
deemed the culminating period of his great historical 
work, in the events which formed the introductory 
scenes to the drama of the American Revolution. He 
is no longer to record the struggles of the early set- 
tlers with the elements of nature, the horrors of 
savage warfare, and the oppressions of arbitrary 
legislation ; but to depict the stirring and fearful 
times when the colonists were called to pass through 
the baptism of blood and fire as their initiation to 
the blessings of freedom. 

It is curious to notice, in the pictured narrative 
of the historian, the slowness of the movement 
which led to independence. It was long before the 
men of Massachusetts could make up their minds 
to advocate a final separation from England. Yet, 
for the most part, they were not a little in advance 
of the people in the other colonies. Never, in the 
history of the world, was a national crisis brought 
about with such deliberate and measured steps. 
The Revolution was not the child of passion, much 
less of a feverish love of change, of impatience of 
restraint, or a blind craving for innovation; it was 
hardly, indeed, the creature of human will; nor 
was the decisive blow struck until every peaceful 
measure had proved of no avail, and resistance by 
arms had become an inevitable necessity. Almost 
even to the date of the battle of Lexington the most 
devoted patriots of New England did not renounce 
the hope of reconciliation with the mother-land. 
On the landing of Gage in Boston, May 17, 1774, 
he was received more as a friend and a counselor 
than the instrument of an implacable, hostile power. 
He was escorted by the Boston cadets to the State 
House ; was welcomed with a loyal address from 
the Council ; was declared Governor of the prov- 
ince amidst volleys of musketry and the cheers of 
the populace; was feasted at a public dinner in 
Faneuil Hall. Many hearts still beat with hope 
of relief from his intercession, It is true that more 
fiery spirits were not wanting who were eager to 
test their power by an immediate attack on the 
British troops; but even the bold patriot, Samuel 
Adams, inculcated the duty of patience, and the 
people waited calmly for the messenger of con- 
solation. ‘ 

In New York there was scarcely less excitement 
on account of the Boston port-bill than in the town 
at whose commercial prosperity it was aimed. 
Even the lukewarm kindled with resentment. 
The flame of liberty, however, blazed brightest 
among the mechanics of New York. The mer- 
chants were yet timid, and the great landed pro- 
prietors stood aloof. There were many who, like 
John Jay, sought to reconcile the just freedom of 
the colonies with continued dependence on England. 


Patices, 


The same spirit prevailed in Philadelphia. No 
one was ready for extreme measures. The mer- 
chants were unwilling to sacrifice their trade; the 
Quakers were principled against an appeal to 
arms; a numerous class, like Reed, cherished an 
intense desire for reconciliation, although the tra- 
ditions of the Presbyterians justified resistance to 
tyranny. Dickinson, especially, was averse to a 
violent policy. Of a naturally sensitive tempera- 
ment, his singular caution verged on pusillanimity. 
With strong claims on public respect, by his spot- 
less morals, his eloquence, and his services in the 
colonial Legislature, his personal tastes inclined him 
to study and repose, and he lacked the vigor of will 
to encounter the stormy elements just rising into 
agitation. His timidity colored his system of 
measures, but he succeeded in making it the pol- 
icy of Pennsylvania. So late as October, 1774, 
Washington expressed his conviction that not one 
thinking mind in all North America desired inde- 
pendence. The people so yearned for a bloodless 
restoration of the old relations with England, that 
no experiment was left untried which promised to 
bring the Government to reflection. Even down 
to the commencement of 1775, Jay held nothing in 
greater abhorrence “than the malignant charge 
of aspiring after independence.” In his oration on 
the anniversary of the Boston Massacre, but six 
weeks before the Lexington battle, Warren ex- 
pressed himself with almost equal decision to the 
same purpose. ‘* An independence of Great Brit- 
ain,” said he, “is not our aim. Our wish is, that 
Britain and the colonies, like the oak and the ivy, 
may grow and increase together.” ‘‘ See whatin- 
‘dignities we suffer rather than precipitate a crisis!” 
wrote Samuel Adams to Virginia. Even so late as 
the first day of April the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts still fondly hoped for the peaceful 
end of their troubles. Four days before the battle 
of Lexington the Congress adjourned, with no prep- 
aration for the struggle which was at hand. There 
was not a soldier in actual service; no artillery, 
but ten cannon of iron, four of brass, and two co- 
horns; scarcely ammunition enough for a parade- 
day; and no distinguished general to take com- 
mand of the Provincial troops. 

When the moment arrived for the spilling of 
blood, the Americans were slow to plunge into the 
terrible vortex. John Parker, who commanded 
the men of Lexington, ordered every one to load 
with powder and ball, but to take care not to be 
the first to fire. On receiving the volley of the 
British the rustic soldiers were ordered to disperse, 
and not until that moment was the British fire re- 
turned. A few random shots were given, on their 
own impulse, by the fugitives, but almost entirely 
without effect. Nor at the bridge of Concord were 





the yeomen patriots in haste to commence the 
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bloody fray. Not till after several shots had been 
received, leaving Davis and Hosmer dead on the 
field, was the command given by Buttrick to fire. 
Two of the British now fell; several were wound- 
ed; and in two minutes all was hushed. The 
next moment the Americans were astonished at 
what they had done. They made no pursuit, and 
permitted the enemy to depart without molestation. 
But the decisive blow was struck. The inevitable 
time had come, and in that morning hour the Rev- 
olution was born. Before nightfall of that day 
the covenant of American freedom was indelibly 
sealed with blood. During the terrible retreat 
from Concord the loss of the British in killed, 
wounded, and missing, was two hundred and sev- 
enty-five; among the wounded were many officers, 
including the leader of the expedition. The ensu- 
ing night brought no sleep to the neighboring in- 
habitants. For miles around the men of Massa- 
chusetts streamed in to the scene of action, determ- 
ined to rescue the liberties of their country. It 
was but little more than a month since John 
Adams, in Boston, had published to the world, 
‘That there are any who pant after independence 
is the greatest slander on the province.” ‘The night 
preceding the outrage at Lexington there were not 
fifty people in the whole colony that ever expected 
any blood would be shed in the contest. The night 
after, the King’s governor and the King’s army 
found themselves closely beleagured in Boston. 
With the decisive day of Lexington and Concord 
the hope of reconciliation passed away. The oft- 
quoted words of Samuel Adams, on hearing of the 
resistance of the Americans, ‘‘ Oh, what a glorious 
morning is this!” embodied the inspiration of a 
new era. The rapidity with which the appeal to 
arms was met by the people was in proportion to 
the delay of its utterance. The yeomanry from 
the fields rushed to the camp of liberty, often with 
nothing but the clothes on their backs, without a 
day’s provisions, and many without a farthing in 
their pockets. On their hurried march every door 
was opened to give them a resting-place. - They 
found a cordial hospitality at every table. During 
the first night of the siege, Prescott, with his min- 
ute-men of Middlesex, kept the watch over the en- 
trance to Boston. The town was at once fortified 
at all points, but the Americans talked of nothing 
but driving Gage and his regiments into the sea. 
Three days after the battle Massachusetts resolved 
that an army of thirty thousand men should be 
raised in New England; her own quota was fixed 
at thirteen thousand six hundred. Long before the 
summons the ferries over the Merrimac were crowd- 
ed with men from New Hampshire. By the twen- 
ty-third two thousand men had arrived from her 
granite hills, desirous ‘not to return before the 
work was done.” The day after the battle the 
news was carried to Putnam, who, in leather frock 
and apron, was laying stone wall on his farm, with 
his hired men, and the brave veteran at once start- 
ed to rouse up the militia officers of the nearest 
towns. Upon his return he found hundreds who 
had mustered, and chosen him for their leader. Di- 
recting them to follow, he pushed forward at once, 
without even waiting to change the check shirt he 
had worn in the field, and reached the camp at 
Cambridge by sunrise the next morning, having 
rode the same horse a hundred miles in eighteen 
hours. Rhode Island also sent her companies of 
armed men to the aid of their brethren in peril. 
Boston was thus surrounded, from Roxbury to 





Chelsea, with a little army of volunteers, each man 
with his own firelock and cartridges, and such pro- 
visions as he had brought with him, or were sent 
by the friends who remained at home. Never were 
a body of troops so ill provided with the munitions 
of war. Of artillery, there were but twenty-three 
pieces of all sizes, and some of them good for no- 
thing. There was but a scanty supply of ammuni- 
tion to serve the guns. After searching throughout 
the colony for powder, not quite sixty-eight barrels 
could be found. The other colonies were equally 
destitute. In New York not more than one hun- 
dred pounds of powder were for sale. Money was 
equally scarce. 

Such was the condition of the colonists between 
the day of Lexington and that of Bunker Hill. 
With the battle of the last-named field the Revolu- 
tion properly commences, as the retreat from Con- 
cord put an end to all lingering hopes of reconcilia- 
tion. On this topic Mr. Bancroft has laid out all 
the strength of his historical genius. The chap- 
ters devoted to Bunker Hill are master-pieces of 
concise and vigorous composition. With no parade 
of descriptive eloquence, the scene is depicted in 
the vivid colors of reality. No incident, however 
minute, has escaped the sagacity of the historian, 
but he dwells on none at inordinate length; and 
has arranged his materials with the nicest artistic 
perspective. Every thing like exaggeration has 
been conscientiously avoided. The writer has been 
intent only on producing a true picture of the scene, 
placing it in the light of authentic history, without 
setting it off with elaborate adornment. In the 
course of the narrative some delicate questions 
arise, on which he calmly states the results of im- 
partial research. Without a taint of the cynical 
disposition alluded to by Washington Irving, in 
his chapters on Bunker Hill, which loves to tar- 
nish a conspicuous reputation, Mr. Bancroft seeks 
to mete out due honors in the spirit of scrupulous 
impartiality. According to his version of the events 
of the day, after the Committee of Safety had rec- 
ommended to the council of war that a post should 
be established on Bunker Hill, Colonel Prescott 
was selected for the perilous enterprise, and a bri- 
gade of one thousand men was placed under his 
command. They were a body of husbandmen, 
with no uniform, for the most part armed only 
with fowling-pieces, which had no bayonets, and 
carrying their scanty store of powder and ball in 
horns and pouches. Late in the evening of the 16th 
they marched for Charlestown, after prayers on 
Cambridge C , by Langdon, the President 
of Harvard College. Under the light of the stars 
the engineer drew the lines of the redoubt. The 
bells of Boston had struck twelve before the first 
sod was thrown up. Prescott, bending his ear to 
catch every sound, twice went down to the margin 
of the water, and heard the sentinels cry ‘ All’s 
well!” from the decks of the men-of-war. During 
the night Putnam also came among the men of 
Connecticut on the hill, but assumed no command 
over the detachment. As day dawned the cannon 
of the British man-of-war Lively began to play on 
the redoubt. A battery of heavy guns was forth- 





with mounted on Copp’s Hill, in Boston, which 
rained an incessant shower of shot and bombs on 
the works, while Prescott calmly considered how 
he might best continue his lines of defense. Mean- 
time Putnam made his appearance on Breed’s Hill, 
which, by some misunderstanding, had become the 
scene of action, proposing to take the intrenching 
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tools for the erection of a redoubt on Bunker Hill. 
This was acceded to, but the rapid succession of 
events did not permit him to accomplish his pur- 
pose. He was not seen again during the day on 
Breed’s Hill, but was busy in other parts of the 
field—“‘ now planning additional works on Bunker 
Hill; now mingling with the Connecticut troops at 
the rail-fence; now threatening officers or men who 
seemed to him dilatory or timid; now at Cam- 
bridge, in person or by message, earnestly de- 
manding reinforcements,” and aiding and encour- 
aging here and there as the case required. 

About two o’clock Warren crossed Bunker 
Hill, unattended, with a musket in his hand. He 
stood for a short time near a cannon at the rail- 
fence (in the rear of the breast-work on Breed’s 
Hill), where a hasty defense had been erected of 
new-mown grass and rails, conversing with Put- 
nam, who declared a readiness to receive his or- 
ders, but Warren declined to assume authority, 
and passed on to the redoubt. Here he met Pres- 
cott, who proposed that he should take the com- 
mand ; but Warren replied, as he had done to Put- 
nam, that he came as a volunteer, to learn from a 
soldier of experience. Putnam, who was absent at 
the final onset, employed in collecting men for a 
reinforcement, was encountered by the retreating 
party on the northern declivity of Bunker Hill. 
He now, for the first time during the day, assumed 
the supreme direction, rallied as many of the fugi- 
tives as would obey him, and took possession of 
Prospect Hill, where he encamped that night. It 
is the contemporary record that during the battle 
**no one appeared to have any command but Col- 
onel Prescott, and that his bravery could never be 
enough acknowledged and applauded.” 

The present volume is published without the 
usual reference to the sources of the narrative. To 
the sincere historical student this is no slight loss. 
But the authorities made use of were so numer- 
ous, and to such an extent in manuscript form, 
that they could not be cited without unduly bur- 
dening the page. The author, however, holds out 
the encouragement that he may, at no very distant 
day, publish a selection of documents which may 
confirm his statements, and illustrate the charac- 
ter of the people at the date of the Revolution. 

A Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation, edited by J. Smita Homans and J. Smitu 
Homans, Jun. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) The design of this work is to furnish the 
merchant, the navigator, the manufacturer, the 
general business man, and, in short, the intelligent 
reader of every class, with an authentic compend- 
ium of the most recent information on whatever 
concerns the relations of trade and commerce. It 
comprises a series of papers, arranged in the order 
of the alphabet, on the principal topics of mercan- 
tile interest, including geographical descriptions 
of the leading countries, states, and cities of the 
world—a view of the animal, mineral, and vege- 
table productions of different climates — copious 
historical notices illustrating the development and 
course of busi t of remarkable me- 
chanical inventions and processes—sketches of em- 
inent merchants and navigators—and extensive 
statistical tables and statements on every branch 
of industry, finance, commerce, internal improve- 
ments, and international relations. The volume 
contains over two thousand closely printed large 
octavo pages, and embodies a mass of valuable 
practical information rarely found in so convenient 


an 








a form in any language. Among the articles to 
which the reader may especially be referred, as 
specimens of the character of the work, we will 
mention those on Corn, Coal, Cotton, Bread and 
Breadstuffs, Fairs and Markets, Great Britain, 
Gold, Iron, Provisions, Rice, Tobacco, and other 
important staples of national industry. In pre- 
paring the volume the editors have drawn upon a 
great variety of sources, embracing the best stand- 
ard works on commercial affairs, numerous official 
reports and other documents, tabular views in dif- 
ferent branches of statistics, and the results of the 
latest geographical explorations, maritime surveys, 
and general scientific research. The experience 
of the editors as accomplished writers in the de- 
partment of “coramercial literature”—to use the 
favorite phrase of the late Freeman Hunt—and 
their reputation as industrious and careful statisti- 
cians, bespeak a favorable reception of their labors 
in a field in which they are eminently at home, 
and on which they must have bestowed no ordinary 
degree of effort, vigilance, and perseverance. The 
value of an elaborate manual of reference, like the 
present, can not be fully appreciated from a cursory 
examination; its practical use for a considerable 
term of time is the only genuine test of its merits; 
but the difference between the man of business who 
habitually consults its pages, and one who finds 
no time nor inclination for such a task, will often 
prove the difference between the enlightened mer- 
chant, who goes forward with his eyes open, and 
the ignorant adventurer, who rushes blindly ahead. 

Harper and Brothers have issued a new volume 
of Asgott’s I//ustrated Histories, containing a nar- 
rative of the life and fortunes of King Richard IT. 
The events of his troubled reign afford a variety of 
fruitful themes to the historian, which Mr. Abbott 
has not failed to make use of with his accustomed 
skill and adaptation to youthful readers. He has 
given a lively description of the rebellion of the 
ancient radical, Wat Tyler, illustrating the condi- 
tion of society which made such outbreaks inevita- 
ble. His account of the wonderful “‘ little queen,” 
who was married to the English monarch when she 
was a mere child, is an entertaining history in it- 
self, and places the interior of royal domestic life 
in a striking light. 

Ticknor and Fields continue to issue their excel- 
lent ‘household edition” of the Waverley Novels 
with promptness, giving the works of the immor- 
tal Scotchman in a form which, for neatness and 
accuracy, can scarcely be surpassed. The last in- 
stallment, in two volumes, is ‘‘ St. Ronan’s Well.” 

Mary Derwent, by Mrs. Ann S. STEPHENS (pub- 
lished by T. B. Peterson and Brothers), is a highly 
successful production of the popular American nov- 
elist. It exhibits her characteristic glow and en- 
ergy of style, her power of effective grouping, and 
her facility in applying the forms and colors of the 
material world to the illustration of a narrative. 
The plan of the work is bold—not to say auda- 
cious—involving demands on the faith of the read- 
er which defy all sense of probability; but the 
incidents are wrought up into a succession of strik- 
ing scenes, forming a sort of tragic unity which 
excites both the imagination and the sympathy of 
the reader. The theme of the story is taken from 
the traditions of Wyoming Valley, and affords the 
writer an admirable opportunity for the exercise 
of her remarkable talent of description, which, in a 
great degree, compensates for what we deem the 
inherent defects of her plot. 








Chitar’s 

OCIAL RESPONSIBILITY.—It was a forcible 

and striking, but just, remark of Fisher Ames, 
in his speech on the Faith of Treaties, delivered 
more than half a century since in the Senate of the 
United States, that ‘‘ if there could be a resurrec- 
tion at the foot of the gallows—if the victims of 
justice could live again, collect together and form 
a society, they would find themselves compelled, 
however loth, to make justice—the very justice by 
which they suffered — the fundamental law of the 
state.” The ethics of social life are not arbitrary. 
They are not a matter merely conventional, born 
of compacts or moulded by individual or popular 
caprice. Social life may be a Proteus in its forms. 
It may wrap itself in the furs of the savage or the 
silks of the civilized ; it may breathe amidst splen- 
did palaces or be half-stifled in caverns; but the 
principles that vivify and sustain it are invariably 
the same. The interests of a commonwealth are 
paramount to all private interests, and a 
responsibility is the mutual bond that unites its 
members. 

The very idea of social life implies restraint of 
private impulse. By the necessity of its existence 
it sets bounds to individual action, and originates 
a system of social ethics. “Order is Heaven’s 
first law,” in a higher sense than the poet fancied. 
There is no such thing in the world—no such thing 
possible —as a perfect individualism. No man 





stands, or can stand, alone—disconnected from his | 


fellows. Our constitution, as well as the circum- 
stances and necessities of our life, make us social 
beings. The individual is a thread in the fabric, 
a fibre in the common trunk. Looking before or 
after, he is a link midway in the common chain. 
The first breath he draws introduces him to a so- 
cial world, and the last gasp of his death-bed, wit- 
nessed by survivors, consigns the care of his very 
dust to them as a social duty. And at every step 
of his intermediate course his hand is clasped by 
others, his condition shared and his destiny modi- 
fied by others. In the expressive language of 
Scripture, ‘‘ No man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.” Even when his form is no longer 
met among living men his spiritual presence may 
linger amidst the scenes of his former activity, or 
move with a mien of authority before minds of an 
after age. 

The laws and responsibilities of social life are root- 
ed, therefore, not only in the surface-soil of human 
compacts, but in the deeper, underlying granite of 
human nature itself. By the original elements of 
our constitution—by the inevitable fact of our mu- 
tual relations—by the essential necessity by which 
we are held, and hold others, accountable, a social 
system, with its regulations, responsibilities, and 
penalties, is originated and sustained. Men may 
dispute as they will in regard to the grounds of 
morals ; they may experiment their Pyrrhonism 
upon the most sacred and generally-received truths; 
they may ignore every thing supernatural, and 
even rail at the fundamental principle of morals 
as well as religion—the being of a God ; but they 
can not evade the force of those facts out of whose 
combination—as inevitable as the angle originat- 
ed by the meeting of the two lines of a triangle— 
the idea of moral obligation—of mutual duty—is 
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evolved. Even Comte, in his Positive Philoso- 
phy, ignoring all Deity save an Ideal Humanity 
exalted into an object of worship, is constrained to 
say, that “‘ the new philosophy takes social moral- 
ity for the basis of its whole system.” With a 
rare sagacity on some points, strangely conjoined 
with an obtuseness upon others, he clearly per- 
ceived that no social order was possible without 
the confessed and constant recognition of a moral 
basis, and distinctly asserts that ‘‘ social subordi- 
nation is common to the old and the new philoso- 
phy.” It is necessarily so. No Utopia of specu- 
lation could present even a consistent ideal, except 
as that feature of mutual and moral obligation is 
interwoven with it. The loftiest theory, like the 
eagle’s wing even in its highest soarings, still un- 
der the control of the earth’s attraction, can not es- 
cape beyond the ever-pressing necessity that draws 
it to the inevitable recognition of mutual responsi- 
bility in any social body or system whatever. 

Herein we find the necessary conservatism of 
the social principle. It demands a moral code; it 
demands order and government; it demands the 
constant recognition of the obligations growing out 
of mutual relations; and it allows no man, be he 
skeptic, atheist, or libertine, to ignore them. As 
a member of the social body his position is defined 
and his duties are prescribed. He is not an inde- 
pendent ; he is not a concrete individualism. His 
sovereignty of himself, even if he denies the sov- 
ereignty of God, is not absolute. It can not be. 
What he claims under the charter of that much- 
abused word—freedom—can not be allowed him ; 
at least, under his perverted idea of it. His indi- 
viduality, not annihilated, but restrained, is con- 
tinually modified by the facts of his relationship asa 
member of the social body. A state of nature—ac- 
cording to Rousseau’s conception! There is, there 
can be, no such state. It was never recognized in 
the original plan of our creation. It can never be 
actualized in human experience. 

And yet grave errors rise and prevail from a mis- 
conception or non-perception of these important 
truths. The strangest theories are put forth, the 
strangest deeds committed, the strangest (so-called) 
reforms initiated, in defiance of the fundamental 
principles, the necessary morality of social order. 
It accords with the perversity of apostate nature to 
make self the centre of the system to which it be- 
longs, to deify the human will, and lay upon its 
idol shrine, as offerings, the prerogatives of God 
himself, the very jewels of the divine crown. The 
planet is made the central orb, and the sun forced 
to revolve around the earth. The exaggerated in- 
dividualism of our day is the Ptolomaic system of 
morals, The conception of human rights is de- 
rived, not from the unerring oracles, not from the 
conclusions of moral order, but from that Delphic 
priesthood of the heart which is at once bribed and 
inspired by the pride and arrogance of self-will. 
Men go back to a fabulous state of nature, or give 
ear to the passions, and impulses, and lusts of their 
own individualism, to learn what they may or may 
not do. Of the character of the counsel received 
from such a source there can be no doubt. It is 


necessarily false, self-flattering, anarchical, and rev- 
olutionary, Each will, unconstrained by the high- 
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er social law of its relationships, tends to take an 
independent position, indifferent, if not hostile, to 
all besides. Its ambition, rapacity, self-gratifica- 
tion, would break down all barriers, would sacrifice 
all to its own aggrandizement; would, in its self- 
idolatry and disregard of others, accomplish, by 
the stroke of a volition, infinitely more than Nero 
would have accomplished in the malignity of his 
wish that all Rome had but a single neck. 

The dangers of tyranny, on the one hand, and of 
social insubordination on the other, spring alike 
from this same source. It matters little whether 
it be a Louis Quatorze, or a rabble by the lips of 
its leader, that says, J am the state!’ When Paul 
of Russia replied to a French embassador, who 
spoke to him of a certain resident of St. Peters- 
burg as a man of consequence, and the Czarish re- 
ply was, ‘* There is no man of consequence in this 
empire but he with whom I am actually speaking ; 
and so long only as I am speaking to him is he of 
any consequence :”’ he only gave utterance to that 
same spirit of intense individualism which is com- 
mon to emperor and serf—that despotism of self- 
will which constitutes alike the oppression of the 
tyrant and the intolerance of the radical. An ab- 
solute empire is only an immense egotism—self- 
will magnified to the dimensions of the state. Its 
nature is the same, whether it works on a broad or 
on a narrow platform. Its essence, in either case, 
is a sin against social ethics. If it crawls with the 
worm, it must have the whole earth beneath it ; and 
if it sits upon a throne, its sceptre must be an Archi- 
mides’s lever. The usurpations of power and the 
restlessness of popular turbulence are, in most cases, 
only different phases of the same principle. The 
Megatherium of fossil despotisms is of the same 
original type with the apes of a living mob, and a 
moral classification would range the overbearing 
grandee in the same order with his miniature sat- 
ellite. 

We hear in these days much of the wrongs of ar- 
bitrary power. It is only the same self-will that 
domineers in streets and alleys, but armed with a 
longer scourge. We hear of the overbearing con- 
duct of great capitalists. It belongs to the same 
class of crimes against social morals with the cu- 
pidity of the laborer taking advantage of occasion 
to dictate his own terms. In every case it is the 
arrogance of self-will, taking varied but always ap- 
propriate forms. The spark elicited by the key of 
Franklin’s kite was of the same nature with the 
lightning that smites down the stately palace or 
rocks the mountains. And so between the mag- 
nificent conquests of an Alexander, sighing that 
he had but one world to conquer, and the exactions 
of a petty employer, regretting that he has but one 
subject to his control, there runs a parallel. The 
language of Cain, insolent in the pride of violence, 
and perversely presuming to frame a moral code to 
cover his sin, in the question, ‘“Am J my brother's 
keeper?” meets a full response in the license of 
speech in which the slanderer and denunciator in- 
dulge, exclaiming, ‘‘ Our tongue is our own ; who is 
lord over us ?” 

Our theories allow the largest liberty of thought 
and speech. We read over, with enthusiastic ad- 
miration, Milton’s noble ‘‘ Plea for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing.”” We repudiate censors of 
the press, and glory in the privilege of diffusing 
our individual speculations with unrestricted free- 
dom. Even a bad man, giving utterance to dan- 
gerous sentiments, becomes a martyr in popular 





esteem the moment that any step is taken, wheth- 
er legal or not, that threatens to cut him off from 
access to the public ear. The violent reformer 
frames a well-turned plea to popular sympathy the 
moment his own harsh epithets are echoed back 
upon himself. Only in extreme cases does the law 
of the land interfere with him who handles type or 
pen. He may denounce all that is venerable in 
authority, or sacred in religion, or revered in char- 
acter, yet no official personage seizes his portfolio, 
or calls him down from the rostrum, He may give 
publicity to principles which vitiate purity, or rid- 
icule the most sacred truths of revealed religion, 
yet no police disturbs him in the sacrilegious en- 
terprise. 

Yet is there no law here, back of all statutory 
enactments or State legislation, plainly evolved in 
the principles of social ethics, of solemn obligation 
upon writer and speaker? Are words dead things, 
with which one may play as at foot-ball, casting 
them hither and thither at random, or striking them 
against whatever comes in their way? Are a man’s 
thoughts flung out upon the community without a 
scruple—mere airy nothings, dying with the breath 
that uttered them? Aredeadly weapons only those 
that are made of wood and iron, or pointed and 
edged with steel? Are the written or spoken ut- 
terances of men things in which they may indulge 
a reckless license, restrained by no moral obliga- 
tion? Are they like clouds passing over the green 
earth, and leaving no trace ; rippling waves on the 
sea of mind, surviving only in transient bubbles? 
It may indeed be so, but it is often far otherwise. 
A man’s thought, save his own immortal nature, is 
the most living thing about him. It will work on 
when he sleeps upon his bed, or when he sleeps in 
his grave. It has an activity of nature that knows 
no dotage or decrepitude ; it has a genealogy nev- 
er to be written till time shall be no more. The 
impressions which it makes, delicate, perhaps, as 
the ripple-marks on the shore, may pass down into 
the strata of character, and become a record, graven 
as with a pen of iron and the point of a diamond in 
the rock forever. Impalpable as the air we breathe, 
it may yet bear, like it, upon its wings the bless- 
ings of bracing health or the blast of pestilence. 
Like the pent fire of the volcano, it may spread till 
it underlies the whole social fabric, and rocks it in 
momentary danger of an outburst by its convuls- 
ive throes. All organic or material forces are weak 
by the side of it. A master mind, by tongue or 
pen alone, accomplishes more for the social destiny 
of the race, for good or evil, than a thousand en- 
gines. It is a weak and superficial estimate of the 
forces that mould the social life of the state that 
will allow us to overlook the imperishable and 
ever-active nature of those which, because unseen 
by the outward eye, attract less notice. The most 
deadly things that the world has seen or known 
are not the Nimrods or the Neros, the asps of a 
Cleopatra or the potions of a Borgia, but the subtle 
essences of false or corrupting thought—the dif- 
fusive leaven of error or impurity, spread with the 
art of genius over pages which it graced by its 
own charm, and beneath which it concealed its 
venom. 

The genealogy of influence opens to us chapters 
that outvie romance in absorbing and often thrill- 
ing interest. The bread cast upon the waters 
returns after many days. The buried seed is not 
lost, but will find a resurrection in what seemed 
its grave. The volatile utterance, borne afar and 
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lost to the sight, like the thistle’s down, has proved 
afiying curse. The fable of the Trojan horse is, 
in literary history, fable no more. Many a page 
of withering, soul-blighting philosophy has turned 
into grave reality the story told by the old my- 
thology of the Gorgon’s head. There are stranger 
things in the actual experience of the victims of 
others’ thoughts than the genius of Greek Tragedy 
associated with the Sphinx of (dipus. The 
Cretan Minotaur was less ravenous and cruel in 
his hunger than the printed error that has con- 
sumed its thousands of living men. The giant of 
Gath may be forgotten when we call to mind other 
names that have stood forth with as impious a 
challenge on the intellectual field. One of the 
most remarkable productions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is John Gerson’s ‘‘Trial of the Romance of 
the Rose ;’ the more important now, as disclosing 
his sagacious estimate of the immense but terribly 
corrupting power of a bad book. In his judgment, 
its history would compose a volume written with- 
in and without, with mourning, lamentation, and 
woe. Its course over the minds of thousands of 
readers would be marked by the slime of the ser- 
pent’s trail. A good book is all that Milton has 
described it ; but even the genius, mighty enough 
to grasp the conception of archangel fallen, might 
shrink back consciously unequal to the effort of 
depicting a bad one, when over its pages had been 
cast the spell of brilliant intellect. 

Stories, strange as Arabian fancy, are told of the 
kindlings, inspirations, or infections ef thought. 
An author sleeps a thousand years in his grave, 
and his mouldy, moth-eaten parchments are res- 
cued from cloisters to change the philosophy of the 
world. The sermon of an obscure pastor on this 
side the Atlantic crosses the ocean, is thumbed by 
admiring readers, and Dr. Duff, the Indian mis- 
sionary, incorporates the title of that sermon—The 
Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise—into a 
living heroism whose deeds answer to the thought 
that inspired them. Whoshall dare say how much 
the genius of the poet Burns owed to that life of 
Sir William Wallace which he read as a boy, and 
which poured a tide of Scottish prejudices into his 
veins, such as—so he said—‘‘ would boil along them, 
till the flood-gates of life were shut in eternal 
rest?” What a light might be threwn upon the 
fate of the unfortunate Hood, could we have en- 
tered with him, in his early years, his father’s book- 
store, and traced there, in the volumes drawn from 
the shelves, the source of his erratic tastes! 

But no human eye, not the most observant, can 
trace the ten thousandth part of those influences 
that spring out of a present, to say nothing of a 
past literature. We may trace the genealogy of 
pious thought in some marked instances. Thomas 
a Kempis falls into the hands of John Newton, 
and an impression is made that changes his career. 
The reformed sailor, in a London pulpit, arrests the 
attention of William Wilberforce, and the thought- 
less member of Parliament, the idol of a gay world, 
becomes the author of a volume that gives the 
Church distinguished preachers, and, traveling 
across the Atlantic, kindles a new religious life 
over broad regions, till it becomes no exaggeration 
to say, that the author of the /mttation of Jesus is 
preaching to-day in hundreds of American pulpits. 

So, on the other hand, the story is trite that 
Homer’s Iliad gave to the world an Alexander. 

- onian madman” inspired Cesar’s am- 
bition. That first Roman usurper kindled the am- 





bition of Charles XII. of Sweden, and the first Na- 
poleon gathered early his bad lessons from them all. 
There are underground streams, that flow on un- 
seen and at length reappear to the light of day, 
holding on their course with undiminished volume. 
In like manner do the streams of influence disap- 
pear from view only to rise again, oftentimes when 
least expected, hewing their rocky way over the 
barriers of time or watering the broad valley till 
it smiles anew in an Eden bloom. The more care- 
fully we observe, the more deeply are we impressed 
by the fact, that social influence, and especially 
that which grows out of recorded thought and ut- 
terance, is fraught with vast and momentous is- 
sues. Powerful in the world of mind, the actual 
world of feeling, art, traffic, and social intercourse, 
is he above others, who has the talent of speech or 
pen to command attention to his uttered thought. 
He may scorn the meed of fame. He may shrink 
from notice and notoriety, and may even despise 
what many crave. But he has in him the forces 
whose possession and control are matter of grave 
responsibility. It is not of light esteem how he 
employs them. His words are not pawns, but 
they wear a kingly power. They are not to be 
despised. They are not mere airy phantoms, ut- 
tered breath, shadowy ideals, evanescent and tran- 
sient, without a further record. A man can not, 
if he would, recall the spoken, printed word. He 
can not set bounds to it. As soon might mere 
mortal arm compress the winds of olus in their 
ancient cave. It has gone on its winged path to 
be arrested by no authority, no arrow’s flight. 
And, in the case of a popular author, the impres- 
sion of his personal failings is almost, if not quite, 
inseparable from the impression of his writings. 
The two will be interwoven, conjoined. The errors 
of the life will gain wider currency, and lose some- 
thing of their repulsiveness, by the charm which 
gifted intellect casts not only over the mind but 
the moral sense of the reader. Inarecent Review 
article on the works of a brilliant but grossly de- 
praved author, we read “the influence of his faults 
was limited, and the penalty (such as it was), he 
only had to bear.” We protest against the idea 
suggested, if not implied, in the language. A 
merciful deliverance it would indeed be, if the prin- 
cipal transgressor were the only victim, if his own 
wretchedness were the only fruit of his transgres- 
sion. But this is far from being the case. No 
eye can discern the horizon tuat bounds the dark 
and clouded prospect of possible results. There 
are deserts of human suffering more inexplorable 
than the Sahara—ocean depths of guilt that defy 
the soundings of human plummet, which must be 
computed, before the influence of a bad writer—so 
like the great original sin—can be fairly measured. 
What a check might have been exerted over such 
men, could they have but once fairly looked at 
the facts of the social system of which they were 
themselves a part! What vigilance would have 
watched over each utterance, could they but have 
apprehended the solemn and intense realities of 
social ethics! Yet how often has the spirit of the 
literary adventurer been one of self-sufficient inde- 
pendence, a rioting in the legal license of pen and 
type which seemed to say, I am absolute in my 
sovereignty over the use of these my powers. I can 
speak and write without scruple, if only within 
legal limits. Such a sentiment is not only in 


utter antagonism to the modesty and self-respect 
of true merit, but it broadly violates the funda- 
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mental principle of social ethics, and must be 
classed at once alongside the tyranny on the one 


hand, and the insubordination and self-grasping on | 


the other, to which society so often falls a victim. 

No more than courage can genius be properly 
judged irrespective of the moral element. As, 
without this, the first sinks into mere brutal reck- 
lessness, so the last degenerates into the capricious 
wit or logic of selfish impulse, worthy of contempt. 
The brilliancy of a Byron bears about the same re- 
lation to the pure and lofty grandeur of a Milton 
that the reckless bearing of Benedict Arnold, or a 
bandit, does to the lofty courage of a Washington. 
Literature may become the victim, as the instru- 
ment, of a corsair spirit—disorganizing, turbulent, 
corrupting, seditious. 


whole Reign of Terror lay hid in germ in the vol- 
umes of the French Encyclopedists ; and a saga- 
cious eye might have read future Corn-Law 


| Leagues, Chartism, and mobs in the brawny Sax- 


Never has there been an age when a true con- | 


servatism of public interests more urgently de- 
manded the recognition of these principles than 
now. The pen and the press have succeeded to 
the perished dynasties of more material forces. 
The age of feudal violence is past. We dread no 
more the lawless self-aggrandizement of petty 
lords. We set legal and effectual bounds to the 
aggression of brute strength. An overbearing will 
can scarce rely now, as it once could, upon its band 
of hired retainers, with ‘‘ Might makes right” for 
its only creed. The strength of clan and castle, 
the rude barbaric elements of state anarchy, tread- 
ing down law and lawgiver, or crushing its help- 
less victims by extortion, are not now what soci- 
ety has tofear. Other forces have come upon the 
stage and shoved these aside. The press and the 
pen are now the vikings, the counts, and the bar- 
ons, or the Jack Cades and Wat Tylers of rebellion. 
They wield a power that never dwelt in buttressed 
walls or fortress; and if they wield it recklessly, it 
is but little better for social order and social justice 
than if Danish freebooters, or soldiers of fortune, 
with their venal followers, were come again. Let 
the spirit of the old feudalism find a place in our 
literature —let men use their pens as the restless, 
self-willed nobles used their swords —let authors 
write with no more regard to truth and justice 
than the adherents of the league or the Italian 
bravos fought, and we have a new and more dan- 
gerous phase of that barbarism which, in its earlier 
forms, has been subdued by Christian institutions 
and social progress. I can and will, was the spirit 
of the violent chieftain as of the lawless mob. J 
can and will, is the spirit which to-day will animate 
all equally regardless of moral restraint, and blind- 
ly bent on self-aggrandizement; and if it can com- 
mand the strength of intellect, the power of lan- 
guage, the spell of genius, it can accomplish re- 
sults full as lamentable. Marshaled words may 
have the force of marshaled armies. False or cor- 
rupting thought may be hidden in attractive speech 
as deftly as in figs the deathly drug of Italian pois- 
oners. The heathenism of literature may prove 
more fatal than the prowess of Paynim hosts. 
Bandits of the sword may give place to bandits of 
the pen, and Borgias of Rome to Borgias of the 
press. Robespierre was the principle of the French 
Revolution incarnate; and the perfection of the 
Duke of Alva, that fitted him for his stern, relent- 
less task, was his almost dehumanizing approach 
to a principle clothed in flesh and blood, and arm- 
ed with the power, the autonomy, of its own real- 
ization. There are few Robespierres, few Dukes 
of Alva, in real life, but they live and move in the 
pages of a Hume, a Prudhon, and a Comte. A 


on of William Cobbett. There are books and pub- 
lications to-day among us that only illustrate, in 
their modern phase, the turbulence, self-will, and 
aggression of ages which we count barbarous. The 
ence armed band takes the form of the printed 
thought. Insurrection and riot go masked in 
lampblack to preach their sedition. False princi- 
ples in paragraphs are like Milton’s fleshless an- 
gels, and live on by the power of the press, though 
a thousand times pierced to the heart or cut in 
twain. Words are daggers when assassins wield 
them, as they sometimes do. The language of the 
poet, in all its force, falls below rather than ex- 
ceeds the reality : 


** Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 
*Tis strange the shortest letter which man uses, 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 
Of ages: to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man, when paper—even a rag like this, 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that's his!” 


Literary energy succeeding to the place of the 
old semi-material forces that crushed or rocked the 
social body, must yield to the same law to which 
they have bowed. The end, however, can not be 
brought about by precisely the same means. An 
English monarch might awe his barons, or a Louis 
XI. raze the castles of his turbulent nobility, and 
scatter their retainers by craft or force of arms, but 
the principle of social insubordination which was 
onceincarnate in them, and which, exorcised thence, 
has taken refuge in the fortresses of intellect and 
the barricades of the press, can be ejected by no 
such methods. Force might subdue force, but the 
license or recklessness of genius must be quelled 
by exposure. Even legal restraint would rarely 
attain the object; and our weapons of resistance 
must be shaped on the same anvil with those of 
the enemy. We must make the authority of the 
true laws of social ethics more deeply and widely 
felt. We must arraign the trespasser at the stern 
tribunal of moral as well as literary criticism. We 
must bring the principles of authorship to the test 
of the vital principle of all social organization, and 
brand the wrong-doer—the man who wields his pen 
in the spirit in which the out!aw wielded his sword 
—with the reprobation which he deserves. 

Bad books, moreover, must be supplanted by 
good ones. Men will read. Words of some kind 
will circulate and become the speech of millions. 
Many a bad book is taken up because a good one 
is not at hand. No proselytism is more active 
than that of error. No willfulness is more stub- 
born than that of evil designs. The errorist, the 
infidel, the panderer to lust, are restless unless they 
can have those who shall keep them in counte- 
nance. They must have their satellites. Hence 
the strange zeal sometimes manifested in the pro- 
duction and circulation of a pernicious literature. 
Equally earnest and equally active must be the 
friends of truth. They have a higher object and 
better motives. All honor, then, to the patrons 
and promoters of a pure literature. They are fill- 
ing with a healthful current channels that would 
else flow with poison. They are supplanting error 
and vice by unexceptionable methods. Society 








| owes them a debt which it should be prompt to pay. 
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Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 


e SOLOMON GUNNYBAGS, being about 

to withdraw from town for the summer, and 
being desirous to secure a certain quantity of light 
reading during his absence, ventures to present his 
compliments to the Easy Chair, and to ask its opin- 
ion of Congressional manners. 

‘*Mr. Gunnybags makes this inquiry the more 
willingly because, if he correctly understands the 
intention and scope of the Easy Chair’s depart- 
ment, it embraces precisely such questions. It 
professes to be a critic of the minor morals and 
manners, and to eschew politics. Nothing can be 
wiser. What is so impure as politics? Mr. Gun- 
nybags ventures, also, to add —since he has men- 
tioned the subject — that he was very sorry to no- 
tice, in your incomparable number for April, a 
proposition for the establishment of a political ly- 
ceum. Is not one Congress enough? Would 
any sane man seriously suggest a smaller ly- 
ceum of the kind in every little village in the 
land? The remarks quoted in that number from 
a speech of Mr. Gunnybags, he is happy to state, 
still express his opinions upon the point. A wise 
and good man will have nothing to do with poli- 
tics. 

**Mr. Gunnybags would also venture to inquire 
whether the Easy Chair could furnish his son, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Gunnybags, who proposes to make 
his first round of the watering-places, with some 
judicious hints concerning his conduct under such 
circumstances. G.A.G. has accompanied his par- 
ents and sisters to those resorts, but he has been 
hitherto in a state of pupilage, and, consequently, 
less exposed to the peculiar temptations and dan- 
gers which beset young gentlemen at such places. 
Any observations suggested by superior experience 
wouid be most welcome, and, Mr. Gunnybags trusts 
he may say, most useful. 

“Mr. Gunnybags would also respectfully in- 
quire whether the Easy Chair could furnish the 
Misses Gunnybags with a recipe of a good wash 
for the complexion, or any such article ready made, 
in which there is not arsenic in extravagant quan- 
tities; or any fresh intelligence concerning the 
wardrobe of the Empress Eugénie; or any authen- 
tic statement in relation to the discontinuance of 
hoops, or basques, or flounces ; or the exact amount 
of the income of the Marquis of Westminster, whose 
son, Lord Richard Grosvenor, may be looked for at 
the watering-places this summer ; or whether his 
friend, Lord Edward Cavendish, is the oldest son 
of the Duke of Devonshire; or whether, as Miss 
Alice Gunnybags blushingly asks Mr. S. G., either 
of the young men are likely to conjugate in this 
country. 

“* If the Easy Chair will kindly attend to these 
inquiries, Mr. Solomon Gunnybags will be happy 
to reciprocate in any feasible manner. Until the 
middle of July he may be addressed at Berkeley 
Springs —from then, until the first of August, at 
Cape May ; the second week in August at Sharon; 
the third at Saratoga; the fourth at Newport. 
The first week of September, at the Notch House, 
White Mountains; second, at Caldwell, Lake 
George; the third, at the Catskill Mountain 
House; and in the last week, Mr. S. G. hopes to 
be found sitting under his own vine and fig-tree, 
on the corner of the Fifth and Second avenues, 
where he will be always happy to see the Easy 





Chair, to whom he wishes a tranquil and refresh- 
ing summer. 


“Firra AvENvE, CorNeR OF SECOND, 
“* Monday Morning.” 





‘DEAR OLD Easy Cuair,—What a time we 
girls are going to have this summer! I saw it in 
the papers. Lord Edward Cavendish and Lord 
Richard Grosvenor! Oh, what bliss! Two of 
them, you know; and Gustavus Adolphus says 
the Marquis of Westminster is the richest man in 
England. 

‘“* Well, I tell you one thing. I don’t see why 
a young man isn’t a young man; nor why a Lord 
Richard or Lord Edward (did you ever hear such 
lovely names?) might not fall in love with an 
American girl. I should like to know if Ameri- 
can girls are not as good as English girls? I tell 
you one thing. Lord Edward and Lord Richard 
(which name do you prefer? I think Lord Ed- 
ward is, somehow, most aristocratic—don’t you? 
It’s so sort of Lord Edward, you know)—well, they 
will never see such dancing as they see at New- 
port and Saratoga. Our girls are famous for danc- 
ing—I mean our New York girls. I wonder if 
they are handsome, and tall, and have fair hair, 
and blue eyes, and small hands and feet, and wear 
those horrid English clothes, and checked trowsers, 
and clumping shoes with scalloped toes! I won- 
der if they stutter, and blush, and are awkward, 
and wear English collars, and bosoms horizontal 
or perpendicular! Whether they can dance de- 
cently, and soon. I suppose they can, of course, 
because they are Lords. Now, dearest Easy Chair, 
when they are introduced to me, must I say, ‘ Yes,, 
Lord Edward,’ ‘No, Lord Richard ;’ or ‘ Yes, my 
lord,’ ‘No, my lord?’ When I ask them a ques- 
tion, must I say, ‘My Lord Edward, how do you 
do?’ or ‘Lord Edward, how do you do?’ Now, 
dear, good Easy Chair, I tell you one thing. You 
know you are the dearest, best, old Easy Chair, 
and all we girls love you dearly; you’re such an 
old quiz; only you must not use a certain word, 
you know — don’t you know ? — well, dear me ! — 
where am I ?—this is a dreadful snarl of a sentence 
—oh dear !—and I keep getting deeperin! There, 
here I begin fresh. What I am saying is, that you 
are such a dear, kind, obliging, gallant old Easy 
Chair, that in these pl it, lazy days, 
when you have nothing to do but to sit on the 
grass on all-fours, you might just write out ‘ The 
American Young Ladies’ Social Manual ; or the Eti- 
quette to be observed with Young Noblemen, with spe- 
cial reference to the case of Lord Edward and Lord 
Richard.’ Then, when you have written it, you 
could just send it to me, and I will tease papa to 
send it to Mayor Harper (they are particular cro- 
nies, pa and Mr. Harper), and ask him to print it 
on beautiful vellum p2per, in gilt letters, and bound 
in velvet, with gold clasps. I am sure he’d do it 
to oblige papa; and if he did not, I would go to 
see him myself, and ask him to do it to oblige me. 

“* However, first you write it, and then we can 
see about the rest. It would be real good in you 
to do it, and it would be a help to lots of girls. I 
tell you one thing. I think if a girl sees that a 





young man of proper age, and good person, and 
manners, and family, and means, and disposition, 
and character, of course, is very much in love with 
her, and very constant and devoted, and offers 
himself, you know, and she has no dislike of him, 
but, on the contrary, likes him very well, and 
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knows nobody she likes better, I think she ought 
to marry him. And if he is an English nobleman, 
and going to be the richest Marquis (suppose) in 
England, I don’t think that ought to prevent her. 

‘* I'm tired of hearing girls talk about marrying 
for love. Of course a woman ought to love her 
husband. Every baby knows that. But you've 
got to have something to live on. You can’t eat 
and drink love. You can’t have roast and stewed, 
and boiled and baked love, as they do fish at Black- 
wall, you know—making it seem as if you were 
eating steaks and chops and things, when it’s all 
fish. I want people to be reasonable. Jane says 
if you marry a man you don’t really love, you may 
afterward meet the individual. What nonsense! 
A married woman has no right to fall in love. 
And suppose you marry the man you're in love 
with, and then full out of love—get over it, in fact 
—what are you going todothen? It seems tome 
about as broad as it is long, youknow. Jane says 
you don’t fall out of love. Now, what stuff that 
is! There’s Jane herself. She was desperately 
in love with Washington Jefferson. She was en- 
gaged to him, and all that, you know. Then they 
broke it off, and now she’s koo-tooing with Frank- 
lin Adams in precisely the same way. Only she 
says to me in the most sentimental way, ‘Ah! 
Alice, I never really knew what it was to love be- 
fore.’ Oh, fiddle! Suppose she marries him—then, 
when Madison Munroe, or somebody else, comes 
along, suppose she is fascinated by him, I wonder 
if she’ll say to her husband, ‘ Ah! Franklin, I nev- 
er really knew what it was to love before.’ 

“T want girls to be reasonable; and I consider 
when a young lady engages herself to a man who 
is old enough to direct her—who has sown all his 
wild oats, and takes sound, sensible views of life, 
and doesn’t expect raptures and that silly sort of 
thing—and has an income large enough to secure 
their living in good style—has a good temper, and 
no bad habits—that she has done as she ought to do. 
Of course she doesn’t profess poetry ; she doesn’t 
pretend that it’s romantic. It isn’t poetical and it 
isn’t romantic—it’s sensible and discreet. She re- 
spects her husband, and he loves her—or rather 
esteems her; and the whole affair is the most tran- 
quil and dignified you can fancy. Will you please 
mention the mamma who wouldn’t want her daugh- 
ter to make such a match ? 

** Gracious, how I have run away from the young 
English noblemen! I’ve made a bet of half a doz- 
en gloves already with Jane that Lord Edward is 
the handsomest; and Cousin Laura and I have bet 
a sachet of mignionette that Lord Richard’s hair is 
a curly chestnut—she goes for the chestnut, and I 
for a very light Saxon chevelure. Tilly Midge of- 
fers to bet any girl three worked collars to one, 
that they both stutter and say ’aw,’aw. I wish, 
dear old Easy, you’d let us know where they are 
going first. We might contrive to have our vari- 
ous visits at the watering-places hitch. 

“Well, I see I’vesaidagreat deal. I think I'll 
stop now. But you must not fail to tell me wheth- 
er you will write the little book—I just think you 
might. I’m going to slip this into John’s hand 
when he takes the note papa said he was going to 
write to you. Good-by, you dear old Easy Chair 
—are you very bald, or only thin and grizzly ? 

“ Tout & vous, 
“ ALICE GUNNYBAGS.” 





Wuo would not be an Easy Chair and receive 
Vor. XVIL—No. 99.—D pb 


such notes? There issome ccmpensation, you see, 
for being made of wood and having four legs. To 
reply to the notes of father and daughter, seria- 
tim, would be a serious performance for the warm 
weather, and yet the Easy Chair means to try it. 
First, of course, it must address itself to the im- 
portant point of both notes, namely, the illustrious 
personages who are about to tread our soil—at the 
time of writing, and will, perhaps, be actually 
treading it at the time of printing. The Easy 
Chair presents its compliments to its fair corre- 
spondent, Miss Alice, and begs to subjoin: 


A FEW HINTS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
THE BRITISH NOBLEMAN. 
INSCRIBED 
To 


THE YOUNG LADIES OF AMERICA, 


THEIR HUMBLE SERVANT, 
THE EASY CHAIR. 


I. All young ladies are to bear in mind, as 
much as possible, that the nobleman 
is still a man; and, therefore, 

II. That he is not propelled by wings, but 
moves upon ordinary feet in shoes ex- 
traordinarily massive : 

III. That he does not converse like the gentle- 
men in Mrs. Gore’s novels; 
IV. But like any other gentleman: 
V. That there is no halo about his head: 
VI. That he is not always sighing for Buck- 
ingham Palace, and the society of 
crowned heads: 
VII. That he probably dances badly ; 
VI'L. And rides well ; 
IX. And plays a good game at cricket ; 
X. And stutters in talking, and tumbles over 


sofas ; 
XI. And says, ‘‘’Aw really,” and, “I say, 
that’s jolly :” 


XII. That he mixes colors in his clothes, wears 
a glass in his eye, and is not a fop or 
dandy: 

XIII. That he is well-educated; speaks several 
languages fluently, and is conversant 
with literature : 

XIV. That when an allusion is made in litera- 
ture, science, or art, he can understand 
it: 

XV. That he is modest and well-bred. 

XVI. That he seems cold and haughty. 

XVII. That he will be called by many, a snob; 

XVIII. Which does not make him one : 
And therefore, 

XIX. That all young ladies need not lose their 
breath when the British nobleman is 
presented ; 

XX. Nor say, ‘‘ My Lord Cavendish—I mean, 
Mr. Devonshire—that is, mee lord,” 

XXI. Nor, ‘‘My Lord Richard,” 

XXII. But simply, ‘‘ Lord Edward,” and ‘‘ Lord 
Richard.” 

XXIII. Every young lady is to remember that 
she is a lady ; 
XXIV. And the young man a gentleman: 

XXV. That if she be a lady, the reminder is 
unnecessary ; 

XXVI. And if she be not, it is useless: 

XXVII. That there are as good fish in the sea as 
were ever caught; 





XXVIII. And many a nobleman without a title. 
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Bearing in mind these twenty-eight points, the 


| 


no orator has a right to say, for the purpose of 


Easy Chair is persuaded that its fair friends can | making a point, that the Right Reverend Bishop 
hardly fail to treat the expected guests as they | of Coney Island, who takes no part in the debate, 


would treat any other gentlemen; and wishing 
them all many a waltz and drive and stroll, many 
a serenade and chat, many a brisk bath and bowl, 
plenty of taffy, caromels, and burnt almonds—all 
pleasant things to remember, and no foolish words 
and acts to regret—it commends them to sea-air, 
roses, and Saratoga—to gallant young men, and 
indulgent old—to friendly hearts and gentle arms 
—it wishes them a most respectful and tender fare- 
well. 





Tue Easy Chair presents its compliments to Mr. 
Solomon Gunny bags, and begs to say, in reply to 
his inquiry about Congressional manners, that the 
record is sufficient. The conduct of several repre- 


sentatives, of all parties, upon the floor of Congress | 
during the recent session, has been such as would | 
have caused them to be soundly whipped and sent | 
to bed, had they been children in the nursery. No- | 


thing serious has, apparently, resulted; but it is 
not possible for grave senators and representatives 
to bandy the lie freely, without exposing the coun- 
try itself to serious dangers. Nothing, certainly, 
can be more contemptible than for a legislative 
body to declare dueling a crime, and then for its 
members to send and receive challenges — and no- 
thing more ridiculous than for gentleman to ex- 
change the jie, when they each know, and all the 
country knows, that within a day or two they will 
receive a paper from a Committee declaring that 
if so, then so, which they will both sign, and so 
have the matter ended. Often enough the Easy 
Chair has defined its own position upon this sub- 
ject; but a word farther shall be said, to furnish 
the respected Gunnybags with a little more light 
reading. 

The estimable Mr. Gunnybags once declared, in 
a private conversation with the Easy Chair, that 
-no decent man would ever call another names, in 
:public, and insisted that every cause was injured, 
under all circumstances, in which this habit was 
.aHlowed. 

Now, evidently, the worthy man stated the case 
‘too broadly. As a general rule, unquestionably it 
.is unwise to resort to personal vituperation; be- 
cause, in every discussion of great principles, per- 
sons are of the smallest possible account; and to 

provoke a debate upon points of personal character 
.is to alienate sympathy from the main issue, and 
invite a private and particular opposition of jeal- 
ousy and prejudice. So much may safely be 


But sometimes a dexterous personal thrust—a 
taunt—a sneer—a withering word—an innuendo— 
or a cumulative invective—may he of the greatest 
possible service to a cause, and of the profoundest 
propriety. Was a representative in the Continent- 
al Congress not to speak contemptuously of Bene- 
dict Arnold? Is every orator and historian to be 
silent upon the heartless profligacy and fat ignor- 
ance of George the Fourth? Because the Borgia 
was Pope, was his office to protect him from being 
called a murderer—if any body dared to call him 
80? 

Yet this personality must be of two kinds only. 
In the first place, if it be an attack upon the pri- 
vate character, nothing, of course, can justify it 
but truth, nor then unless the person has ventured 
intothe debate. Thus, in a temperance discussion, 





} 


| 





drinks a glass of port every day to his dinner. It 
is an impertinence, as if the orator should say that 
the Bishop's wife wouldn’t mend his gloves. But 
if there be a conspicuous temperance brother who 
occasionally pledges a friend in the rosy bowl, it is 
unquestionably fair, if the orator is sure of the fact, 
to expose the inconsistency, for the sake of the 
cause. If it is not true, or he makes a worse as- 
sertion, which is untrue, he should be well prose- 
cuted for slander. And soif an opponent in a case 
has been himself guilty of a mean personality, he 
justly exposes himself to have the fact stated in 
the most forcible and contemptuous way. 

In the second place, if a public debate be en- 
gaged upon a question—of politics, for instance— 
every public man is fairly liable to have his public 
career openly criticised and discussed. The speak- 
er has no right to go behind that. He may prove 
conclusively that the person in question has been 
openly bought, and he may, therefore, say—having 
the proof at hand—he is a dishonest man. Then, 
if he is sued, he can plead the truth in defense. 
But it is his duty —his imperative duty —if he 
knows an opp t to be dish t, by proof that 
he can adduce, to make it apparent to the people, 
in order that they may understand the probable 
sincerity of the support given by that opponent to 
a measure the orator himself believes to be injuri- 
ous. So if the open, public career of a man con- 
victs him of evident inconsistency, for the sake of 
political advancement—if he has made himself the 
tool of any set of men—that fact may justly be set 
forth in the most glowing form the speaker may 
choose. If it be untrue, nobody suffers but the 
speaker. If it be true, the speaker will only have 
said what myriads of people believe. 

Personal vituperation, or denunciation, or criti- 
cism, proceeds upon the ground that the advocate 
himself is often, with great masses of people, one 
of the strongest arguments for his cause. The 
Honorable Richard Roe, for instance, is such a re- 
spectable, dignified, watch-keyed, and bank-direct~ 
orish gentleman, that a hundred people consider it 
perfectly safe to go as the Honorable Richard goes. 
Now let us suppose Mr. Roe to be an honest man 
enough, but so shrinkingly timid, that if any body 
vigorously assailed the law of gravitation, he would 
desire to be considered not to have committed him- 
self in favor of that law. So long as he keeps out 
of the discussion, and confines himself to twiddling 
his watch-keys, and reading religious newspapers 
in the bank-parlor, nobody has any business with 
his weakness and entire want of moral heroism. 
But if the Honorable Richard Roe puts himself 
forward into public affairs—if, for instance, he at- 
tends scientific congresses, and mingles in the de- 
bates, or writes a Life of Sir Isaac Newton—may 
it not be justly said to those who are hanging their 
faith upon him, ‘‘ Why, this man, whose opinion 
you quote in favor of the gradual change of the 
North Star, doesn’t even believe in gravitation ! 
What is the opinion of such a man worth upon any 
scientific subject? The trath is, he has no opin- 
ions. His mind is so hopelessly cowardly, that he 





refrains from saying, ‘ How do you do?’ lest some- 
body should reply, ‘ How do you do yourself?’ He 
would be sure to answer, pale and quivering, ‘ Ah 
—no—yes—I didn’t mean how do youdo; I meant 
—merely—nothing.’” 
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Of course, nobody has a right to say that Mr. 
Richard Roe beats his wife, or tells falsehoods, or 
gets intoxicated; but if he is worth considering at 
all, the only way to destroy his influence is by 
some truthful sarcasm. That is not calling names. 
That is not ribaldry. Of course, also, it must be 
done with great discretion. Men must not forget 
the cause in following anindividualenemy. Hence 
prolonged and studied invective is usually a fail- 
ure. In fact, it is always a failure unless it is evi- 
dently peculiarly pointed and just. It is a spice, 
like Cayenne pepper, to be most sparingly used. 
Sometimes a man’s whole career, and position, and 
distinction may be summed up in one sharp, ex- 
plosive word or epithet — favorably as well as un- 
favorably. No man could justly complain that 
Thackeray spoke too hardly of the Georges in his 
lectures, or Burke of Warren Hastings in his 
speeches. And E. G., ‘‘ while washing the break- 
fast-cups this morning,” reminds the Easy Chair 
of ‘‘a few instances of what the world would have 
lost if the Easy Chair’s non-personality system had 
been carried out.” The Letters of Junius; Pope's 
Dunciad, and all the satires and satirists ; Byron’s 
English Bards ; Horace Walpole’s Letters; New 
Bath Guide; Dr. Johnson’s best sayings; Pas- 
quin ; many of Sydney Smith’s good things ; Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Napoleon the Little ; Tom Moore’s Po- 
litical Verses; John Randolph’s Speeches; John 
Quincy Adams’s; Webster’s Reply to Hayne; 
Clay’s best invectives; and a host more, which 
every reader will immediately remember. 

Personality is ‘‘ calling names” without justifica- 
tion. Many of Herrick’s epigrams are inpure and 
simple personality. They could only produce in- 
dignation in the mind of the person assailed, and 
disgust in the minds of every body else. Burke is 
as personal when he speaks of Warren Hastings; 
but it is an intellectual and moral personality in 
which he engages. His ‘‘names” are tropes. He 
borrows force from metaphor; and so long as men 
speak, in public or in private, many of the most 
fiery flights of eloquence will be in that kind. 

To get back again to our Congress—the cases 
which have suggested the inquiry of the thought- 
ful and conservative Gunnybags are not of this 
kind. They were mere ebullitions of personal spite 
and spleen. They were in every way worthy the 
contempt they have received from all parties in the 
country. If any man who engaged in them has 
raised himself thereby in the estimation of others, 
those others have furnished the standard by which 
themselves must be judged. 

Mr. Gunnybags may not be displeased to be re- 
minded that the first personal encounter in our 
Congress was during the second session of the fifth 
Congress. The excellent Hildreth tells us the 
story. It seems that, on the 30th of January, 
1798, the House of Representatives was conversing 
informally together, the Speaker having left the 
chair. Lyon, of Vermont, was saying that the 
Connecticut members had voted against the wish- 
es of their constituents, whom he knew well, hav- 
ing had occasion to fight them when they came to 
visit their relations in his district. ‘‘Did you 
fight them with your wooden sword ?” asked Gris- 
wold, of Connecticut, alluding to a newspaper story 
that Lyon had been drummed out of the army and 
made to wear a wooden sword. Lyon took no no- 
tice of the reply, and continued, saying, finally, 
that he would move into Connecticut and discuss 
the question with the people, fighting them upon 





their own ground. ‘‘ With your wooden sword, I 
suppose, Mr. Lyon,” replied Griswold again; upon 
which Lyon suddenly turned and spat in his face. 
Griswold drew back to strike, but his friends inter- 
fered. The Speaker resumed the chair, and a mo- 
tion was made for Lyon’s expulsion. This was re- 
ferred to a Committee, with the understanding that 
if the combatants misbehaved in the mean wiile, 
it was to be held a high breach of privilege. 

Lyon wrote a note apologetic to the House, 
which was referred to the Committee, who report- 
ed in favor of hisexpulsion. But political reasons, 
and the failure of a two-thirds vote, saved him. 
On the 15th of February, the first time that Mr. 
Lyon reappeared in the House, Mr. Griswold walk- 
ed up to him as he sat reading in his seat, and be- 
gan to beat him over the head with a cane. Lyon 
had a cane, which he forgot in the confusion, and, 
rising, tried to grapple with Griswold, who re- 
treated slowly, beating him all the time. Lyon, 
disentangled from the seats, seized a pair of fire- 
tongs ; the combatants closed, and pommeled away 
at each other, until Griswold was drawn off by the 
legs—after which the Speaker went up to his seat and 
called the House to order. At the same moment 
Lyon struck out feebly with a cane at Griswold, 
who had lost his. The latter drew back, and the 
call to order ended the fray ; and not even a vote 
of censure could be obtained. 

Let S. Gunnybags, Esq., console himself, there- 
fore. The ‘‘ fathers” could forget themselves upon 
occasion. There is a great deal of human nature 
in man. It is a fair question, even, whether peo- 
ple are more dishonest than they used to be. 

For all that, let us try to send gentlemen to 
Congress ; and, by gentleman, the Easy Chair does 
not mean duelist, but simply men who will not use 
“language” in hot blood—but, if they consider 
themselves justified in using personal denuncia- 
tion, will not be surprised if they are attacked, and 
will defend themselves accordingly. A man who 
does not fight a duel ought not to use hard words 
lightly, nor expect to use them with impunity. 
But having used them, in his discretion, believing 
himself justified, he will be prepared for the usual 
consequences of declining to fight. One thing, at 
least, every body must admit: if no Christian 
gentleman will ever allow himself to use offensive 
expressions, certainly no such man, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, will fight. One man may 
injure another so sorely that he may consider him 
a beast, and exterminate him accordingly. But 
no man thinks of allowing a beast the chance of 
eating him as well as his child ; and for any thing 
less than that there can be no excuse for one man’s 
deliberately taking the life of another. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Ir is hot weather to broach political talk; but 
we can not escape Montenegro. In the journals, 
in the reading-rooms, in the fryers, all—since poor 
De Péne’s duel has grown old—you hear of Mont- 
enegro. 

And where, and what, is Montenegro? 

Let us play statistician, while we tell you: 
Montenegro—or, literally, Black Mountain—is a 
district of country, some sixty miles long by thir- 
ty broad, lying a short way to the eastward of the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, contiguous to Alba- 
nia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia. 

Sixty thousand brave and hardy mountaineers, 
who are of the Greek Church, and zealous Chris- 
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tians, people this region, and have maintained 
there—thanks to their courage and their love of 
liberty !—an independent government since about 
the close of the fourteenth century. Time after 
time they have repelled Turkish invasion, and, 
jointly with Venice, have carried war into the 
Ottoman territory. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century the reigning prince, tired of the mountain 
quietude and Arcadian simplicity of his people, re- 
tired to Venice, leaving all authority in the hands 
of a Bishop, or Vladika, under which title a little 
Christian republic has been governed there ever 


since. 

In 1807 they were sustained by the Russian 
Government in resisting Turkish domination ; and 
in 1813 were aided by an English fleet in contend- 
ing with the French at Castelnuovo and Cattaro. 
In 1838 the frontier line was established by treaty, 
as between Montenegro and Austria and Montene- 
gro and Turkey, and a permanent peace declared 
between the Ottoman and the mountain Christians. 
Notwithstanding this, however, altercations have 
succeeded from year to year along the borders ; the 
Montenegrans always asserting their independence, 
and the Turks assuming the privilege of occasion- 
al forays into their territory. 

At the Congress of Paris, in 1856, the affair 
came up, under the auspices of the Russian repre- 
sentatives, when the Minister of the Sublime Porte, 
Ali Pacha, declared the determination of his gov- 
ernment to disturb in no way the existing status of 
affairs. 

At this epoch the Prince Danielo, the chivalrous 
representative of Montenegran interests, came to 
Paris, and had interviews with the Emperor; in 
the course of which, it is affirmed, Napoleon, joint- 
ly with Russia, guaranteed the independence of his 
little State. 

Such was the condition of Montenegro when the 
Western cabinets were startled by the intelligence 
that the Turkish Government—with the conniv- 
ance, and under the provocation of Austria—had 
sent an army over the borders of Montenegro, and 
actually taken possession of one of the lesser cities 
upon the plain. A Turkish fleet, too, was under- 
stood to be hovering on the Albanian coast for the 
purpose of giving any desired assistance. 

Secret orders were at once dispatched to Toulon 
by the Imperial Government; the Austrian papers 
industriously defend the action of the Sultan, while 
French journals and Russian discuss the affair in 
terms of great acrimony, as a wanton violation of 
engagements, an act of cruel bravado, and an in- 
sult to the Christian powers of Europe. 

The noise is over now; Prince Danielo has 
driven out the marauders, written a sensible, man- 
ly letter to the French consul (for the eye of the 
Emperor), while two or three of the Imperial war- 
ships, suddenly dispatched from Toulon, have 
tacked leisurely and threateningly abreast of Cat- 
taro and Ragusa. 

It seems not a little odd that Austria should 
take so decided an attitude in favor of Turkey, and 
against the pretensions of her fiery little Christian 
neighbor of Montenegro; the explanation, howev- 
er, lies in the fact that the Montenegran Church 
is Greek (Russian), and not Romish; and Francis 
Joseph and Metternich would delight to see the 
wings clipped of the brave-little game-cock that 
struts upon the hills of Montenegro. 

England, naturally enough, is disposed to side 
with Austria and Turkey. England does not rel- 





ish the idea of too noisy a national independence so 
near to her Ionian Isles. She is friendly to inde- 
pendence where it is not dangerous or loud. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, moreover, who you will see 
has now taken the place of the inexorable old Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe at Constantinople, is understood 
to have yielded very much to the strangely-per- 
suasive powers of the Prince Metternich, and to be 
resolute in his endeavors to keep up a close alli- 
ance with Austria. 

As for the long-vexed questions of the Principal- 
ities, they are dragging slowly through the hot 
sessions of the present Paris Congress, without any 
outside thought orcare. There is a prevailing feel- 
ing in the public mind that no important interests 
are involved in the issue, however the contested 
points may be decided. The relations of the great 
powers, each to the other, have at length assumed 
a status which the Principality question has not 
weight enough to disturb. In fact, Turkey, the 
Danube, Wallachia, and all Eastern matters, are 
now lost in the more pressing gossip of home. 

In France, the Péne duel, the visit of the Queen 
of Holland, the curtailment of the Tuileries gar- 
den, the rout at Fontainebleau, the races of Chan- 
tilly, and the new fashions. In England, the 
Slough speech of Disraeli, the Derby Day, the 
death of the Duchess of Orleans, the sailing of the 
Telegraph fleet, and the search of American coast- 
ers. Shall we take them scriatim; or are you al- 
ready tired with leading topics? 

First—though it has grown hackneyed—the Péne 
duel. You know the circumstances. Péne, a feu- 
illetoniste, who gained his largest distinction in 
writing the Paris Courrier in the Nord paper of 
Brussels, over the signature of ‘‘Nemo,” and 
who had associated himself with that witty week- 
ly, Figaro, contributed a paper satirizing, incident- 
ally only, the manners of the sub-lieutenants of 
the French army; whereupon French army pride 
boils over in challenge, duels, and almost death. 
The affair is more important than it seems, as start- 
ing into action a dangerous and threatening antag- 
onism between France civil and France military. 
The antagonism, unfortunately, is not new, but it 
has gained new force. Yet another antagonism 
has been illustrated by the duel—more narrow, but 
more vital. The literary men of France represent 
(exceptio probat regulam) the Republican instincts 
of France; the army represents her despotic in- 
clinations. The Republic gave Despotism a flesh 
wound ; whereupon Despotism grew disdainful of 
courtesies, and ran the Republic through the body. 
Great causes, such as that of free speech, gain by 
martyrdoms; and popular sympathy has rallied 
strongly about Péne, and by just this sum of sym- 
pathy isthe dominant party weaker, and the think- 
ing and suffering party in France stronger. 

M. Péne may recover, or he may die (and at 
our writing the chances are even); in either event 
the duel will have this much of fatal sequence—it 
will demonstrate that, in all questions of those priv- 
ileges for which men of free aspirations are wont 
to contend, the pen is stronger than the sword; its 
wounds are longer in the healing ; its blows for the 
Right reach farther. An arm may go or a head 
be lost under the fence of his Majesty’s minion ; 
but from grave or sick-bed will go out a subtle 
potency that no armies can stay. 

From Péne let us pounce upon the Queen of Hol- 
land—a good, comely, matronly-looking lady, who 
does not disdain ringlets, who fears her husband 
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more than she loves him, who has fondness for 
travel, and a habit of giving verge and play to 
whatever fondness possesses her, has latterly come 
up to Paris for a first visit. Of course, a first visit 
to Paris is as much an event to a queen as to you, 
with this difference—that the queen must conceal 
her delight, and you can wear it. There have been 
fétes, and balls, and visitings to great places, and 
a week at Fontainebleau; of all which, without 
doubt, the good lady has grown heartily tired. 
But what todo? Can a queen slip out of a morn- 
ing before breakfast to snuff those bursting eglan- 
tines in the garden, while yet the dew is on them, 
and the swans brushing with white wings the 
marble marge of the great pool? Can she saun- 
ter, as you might, at the shop-windows of the Grand 
Conde, studying new baréges and the last fancy of 
plaids? Can she marchander a score of trinkets at 
Tahan’s, or indulge in an ice (noting all the passers- 
by) upon a marble table against Tortoni’s ? 

She says aye; and she is to prove it by moving 
among us incognita. She has bidden adieu to the 
grand pleasures of the palace already. She is liv- 
ing at a quiet hotel, with a waiting-woman for sole 
attendant. Perhaps the stout lady who brushed 
us on the corner this morning was her Majesty. 
She is not unused to a game of this kind. We 
chanced to meet her once in Switzerland—to lunch 
at table with her in the Chalet of the Wengern 
Alps. <A guide of our party had suspected, traced, 
and established her identity. Will our democrat- 
ic friends believe us when we say she ate chamois 
meat and stewed pears like any hungry Christian 
‘woman ? 

Ah! for those brave bites at the mountain lunch- 
es, how the memory of them haunts us in these hot 
days! Cool snow mountains piling yonder; great 
rifts, in which the blue glaciers gleam; fringing 
firs below, belting the Jungfrau, where begin the 
green skirts of rounded hills. People are flocking 
thither; they never will cease to go; the old, ev- 
ery-summer story of a deserted capital, dull streets, 
empty houses, has just now been tuned anew. It 
is as true as ever, and as false as ever. True to 
the pleasant, fretful dowagers, who live upon the 
scandal and syllabubs of Paris interior ; but thor- 
oughly false to those who live and grow fat upon 
such food as Paris external offers to eye and ear. 

Can any Countess of Montebello carry away the 
linden terrace of the Tuileries to the walks of Ba- 
den? Can Eugénie, with a filip of her pretty fin- 
gers, transport the gay pennants of the Hippo- 
drome and its Moorish splendor to the shores by 
Biarritz? Is not the Pré-Catalan as laughing, as 
noisy, as fruitful of cheer and flirtations as before 
the last ball of the palace? Are not the old book- 
stalls along the quay as tempting, as full, as be- 
guiling as always? And what shall we say of the 
great dank court by which you enter upon the 
halls of the Imperial library? All undisturbed ; 
the Jewish rabbi is leaning, as he has leaned all 
winter past, over some musty tome of Hebrew; 
the yellow-faced artist is working yet at his copy 
of some old illuminated missal ; the inventor is ex- 
ploring folios of plans; the great army of attend- 
ants is at its post; the familiar, low sounds creep 
on your ear—rustling leaves, the clamp of an old 
book-clasp, whispered orders, low, shuffling foot- 
steps, and the twirl of the little windlass as it 
brings down its book-loads from the vast regions 
above. 

More than all this, just now, is the flower show 





at the Palace of Industry upon the Champs Ely- 
sées; a garden under glass; not exotics merely; 
it is no forcing house; but it is as if you could 
throw arches of iron and crystal over the loveliest 
parterre that catches the fogs of England. There 
are great coppices of firs and yews—rare trees that 
have come hither after ocean pilgrimage ; and they 
seem to grow out of clumps of native rock, where 
ferns and anemones have taken root. And from a 
cleft between the rocks pours out a cascade that 
wets with its spray constantly a hundred different 
mosses that grow upon the edge of a pool. And in 
the pool large-leafed lilies float and bloom ; then the 
water flows away between grass banks (always in 
the palace), where rare and costly shrubs are plant- 
ed; bright beds of verbenas crop out here and 
there, and your path is arched with trellises bear- 
ing passion flowers and clustering roses. Every 
shrub, plant, be it never so small or unimportant, 
is ticketed and named. What lecture-room for the 
botanist! What fairy realm for the Dreamer! 

It is well, perhaps, that this new garden-diver- 
sion should come at a time when a cherished slip 
of the old Tuileries walk is yielding to the inexo- 
rable will of the Emperor. The iron gates that 
look to the south, between the palace and the river 
terrace, are coming down; the photographers we 
have seen from our window these many days past, 
taking last images of the statuary, which passes 
away with the gates; the lilacs of the last Louis’ 
planting are being uprooted; in a month a high 
wall will shut up forever (?) the grated entrance, 
where now we watch, hour after hour, the passing 
hundreds. In times gone in France, a smaller 
matter than the shutting of a garden privilege has 
made a revolution. 

The uprooted lilacs of poor Louis Philippe call 
to mind his discomfited family ; the aged Queen 
struggling on, with only strength enough to carry 
her through the thronging afflictions; last year 
mourning one daughter; this year another; and 
the next—who knows ?—perhaps a son. 

Now, it is the Duchess of Orleans who is dead. 
“The lady who was followed on Saturday to her 
private and almost lowly grave by a long train of 
European diplomatists, princely relatives, loyal 
adherents, and attached friends, comprised, in her 
brief career, the beginning and the end of how 
many brilliant and just expectations! Young as 
she died, there had successively surrounded her a 
halo of royal splendor; the brightest colors of 
hope; the solemn interest of a sudden bereave- 
ment; the regards of a great nation toward the 
surviving parent of its future sovereigns; and, 
lastly, that deepest of all sentiments which is felt 
for one who has discharged these positions hope- 
fully and nobly, but in vain. Princess, parent, 
widow, heroine, and exile, Helena, Duchess of Or- 
leans, ever submitted to the behests of Providence, 
and acquired a new dignity by fulfilling them 
rightly. She was always that which by duty and 
position she was to be ; and while her nation seem- 
ed running, under various impulses, from one ex- 
cess to another, in wild attempts to make its own 
destiny, she ran and overcame in her race, by sim- 
ply doing her duty in those successive stations of 
life to which she was called by a higher Power. 
But in this very submission, and in this unity of 
character, shining through many vicissitudes, we 
see marked all the more strongly the fallacy of 
those hopes which, thirty years ago, were emphat- 
ically the hopes of the world against its torpor and 
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its despair. Fast follows the younger branch of 
the Bourbons after the elder. The young France 
of 1830 has been as much out in its reckonings as 
the dull, dim, gross spirit of legitimacy which it 
vanquished and expelled. Conservatism and Pro- 
gress, Bigotry and Liberalism, Content and Hope— 
all the opposites of the political system, have been 
equally outwitted and perplexed. We allude to 
no man or party, but to events, when we say that 
the France we see this day is as far out of the hopes 
and calculations of one side as of the other. Could 
hope, could resolution, could that moral constancy 
which hopes against hope have sustained a cause, 
and even prolonged human life, we might be now 
regarding the Duchess of Orleans as the probable 
Queen-Mother of France. But a higher Power 
confounds even the lofty auguries we draw from 
the heroism of a saint. The living centre of a once 
great and hopeful cause is gone, and all seems 
passed away. The Orleanist has gone after the 
other Bourbon. One winter of calamity has fol- 
lowed another. This crop of new-blown hopes has 
been cut down and ‘cast into the oven’ like the 
last, and nothing remains but names, titles, ad- 
herents, and pretenders.” 

It will be remembered that in the latter days of 
the reign of Louis Philippe it was rumored that 
the King was engaged upon a history of his times. 
His papers were kept in a private study of his own 
at the Chateau of Neuilly, just without the fortifi- 
cations. In the sack of this chateau, which fol- 
lowed hard upon the Revolution of 1848, these pa- 
pers were lost sight of, and supposed to be destroy- 
ed. Last year, however, a certain M. Valette ad- 
dressed a letter to the Duke d’Aumale, informing 


him that he was in possession of the MSS. in ques- 
tion, which, for a proper consideration, would be 
given up. The Duke referred the matter to the 
Paris manager of the Orleans property, who offer- 
ed Valette five hundred francs for the papers in his 


possession. 
cient, whereupon the agent brought an action for 
their recovery. The first judicial decision was in 
favor of Valette; but the case was appealed, and 
a recent decree of the Imperial Court sets aside the 
judgment of the lesser tribunal, and restores the 
papers to the hands of the Orleans family. They 
embrace material for a history—not of Louis Phil- 
ippe, but of the Bourbon family. 

Lamartine’s name is still bruited incessantly in 
connection with the proposed national subscription. 
Its amount, thus far, has signally disappointed his 
friends. Only some two hundred thousand francs 
are as yet pledged. Belgium and England have, 
however, lent their aid to the matter, and spirited 
appeals in his behalf have been printed in the 
Times of London and the Nord newspaper of Brus- 
sels. 

The first discusses the affair in this way : ‘“‘ Had 
Lamartine been a mercenary, had he had the least 
particle of those stock-jobbing tendencies which 
have not been wholly unknown to some of his less 
illustrious successors, nothing would have been 
easier for him than to acquire a colossal fortune. 
In the hurry and tumult of the sudden revolution 
nothing would have been easier than the practice, 
with the most perfect impunity, of the arts of cor- 
ruption. But this, to Lamartine, was impossible. 
His lofty spirit could not stoop to such degrada- 
tion. He is, we sincerely regret to hear, at this 
time suffering the evils of poverty, almost of desti- 
tution ; and France, whocould not find words strong 
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enough to express her admiration of his poetic 
genius, or shouts loud enough to do justice to his 
burning eloquence—France, that owes to him so 
much and has paid him so little, looks on and 
makes no sign. Buried in the interests of the mo- 
ment, the community which Lamartine has done 
so much for can not spare a mite out of the prop- 
erty he has preserved to rescue from want the lat- 
ter days of a man whose name and whose suffer- 
ings will be a reproach to her forever. We trust 
that England is animated by another spirit. The 
writings of Lamartine do not enrich our literature, 
do not adorn our language. It was not for us that 
he bravely confronted the armed mob of Paris in 
the very height of its democratic fury; it was not 
for us that he strove, and strove not in vain, to 
moderate the frenzy which sought to add to intes- 
tine revolutions a war of opinion waged against 
all Europe. Yet we trust we are not ungrateful. 
We have derived a pure and innocent pleasure from 
the chaste and noble effusions of his genius; we 
have received advantages the amount of which we 
scarcely know how to estimate, from his courage 
and moderation as a statesman. <A committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen has been formed for the 
purpose of collecting subscriptions for this man, 
tried by so many changes of fortune, endowed with 
so many of the choicest gifts of nature, yet never 
guilty of employing any of his vast opportunities 
otherwise than for the good of others, We have 
laid his case before the public as we feel it. It is 
strange that such a man should need such aid— 
stranger that his own country should leave such 
homage to be paid by the hands of foreigners; but 
such things have been before now, and English 
generosity is not wont to shelter herself under the 
excuse that the kindness she is called on to perform 
would have been more gracefully and appropriate- 
ly discharged by others.” 

We have reason to believe that the story of his 
poverty and destitution is somewhat overstated. 
His various pensions, as ber of the Institute 
of the Legion of Honor—to say nothing of the in- 
come of his literary journal—would forbid this; 
and we can not but regret, even supposing the pov- 
erty real, that his magnanimity has not risen to the 
level of quiet endurance. 

Lytton Bulwer, whose homilies upon money and 
its value, in his new story, make his interest no- 
ticeable, has given the French poet the benefit of a 
warm letter ofeulogy. He promises aid, and hopes 
for him success. 

Nor must we fail to put on record the British 
novelist’s appeal to his camstituents for a re-elec- 
tion, upon being named to the post of Colonial 
Secretary. The curious reader will compare it 
with the political addresses of ‘*‘ My Novel.” 

He says: ‘Gentlemen, — Her Majesty having 
been graciously pleased to appoint me one of the 
Secretaries of State, my seat in Parliament is va- 
cated, and I appeal to you for a renewal of that 
confidence with which you have previously honor- 
ed me. They who know me best are aware how 
little at any time of my life the desire of office has 
actuated me in the part I have taken in public af- 
fairs. I accept office now with a profound sense 
of its responsibilities, and that sincere diffidence 
which impels men to supply by assiduity and la- 
bor their defects in ability or experience. I ask 
from you what the Government to which I have 
the honor to belong asks from the country—a fair 
trial. The old land-marks of party are in much 
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effaced ; the old battle-cries of party few thought- 
ful men will care to revive. Intelligent persons 
on all sides find that the settlement of questions on 
which they formerly differed has cleared from ob- 
scurity many points on which they can agree; 
abroad, liberty befriended without sacrifice of 
peace; alliances secured without loss of honor ; 
where war is inevitable, English vigor; where 
victory is achieved, English mercy. In domestic 
policy, judicious economy, industrial development, 
and those practical reforms by which the elastic 
nature of free institutions accommodates itself to 
the progressive intelligence of a loyal people. For 
myself, I hold, with one of the ablest statesmen of 
the last century, that ‘ there is no worthier attri- 
bute of a British Minister than a fearless confidence 
in the generous temper and good sense of his coun- 
trymen.’ It is not always at its formation that the 
strength or weakness of a Government is clearly 
ascertained. Governments become strong in pro- 
portion to their success in establishing sympathy 
with public opinion ; and if I ask you to ratify by 
your suffrages the distinction which our Sovereign 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon me, it 
is with the conscientious belief that I join an ad- 
ministration of which it is the earnest desire to 
prove that a Conservative policy is never more 
completely realized than when employed in pro- 
moting throughout all the dominions and among 
all the subjects of her Majesty the contentment and 
prosperity which are the surest guarantees for the 
maintenance of law and order.” 

In contrast with the needs of Lamartine, we have 
to note new evidence of the success and the afflu- 
ence of Scribe, who is just now completing a charm- 
ing hotel in the Rue Pigale. 

In his study are five panels, on which are pic- 
tures representing a sort of history of his life. The 
first shows an old shop in the Rue de la Cordon- 
nerie, with the inscription above the door, “ Scribe, 
cloth-dealer.” It was the place of business of his 
father; and leaving it is the whole of the Scribe 
family, with a nurse carrying a child in her arms 
—that child being the dramatist—to church, to be 
baptized. The second panel represents ‘* The en- 
trance of the Gymnase Théitre,” which was the 
house in which M. Scribe achieved his celebrity. 
The third is called “*‘ Happy days,” and represents 
his country house at Sericourt, with a boat floating 
on a calm Jake. The fourth is called ‘* Honors,” 
and shows the portal of the Palais Mazarin, the 
seat of the French Academy, to which M. Scribe 
belongs ; and the last, entitled ‘‘ Repose,” repre- 
sents a comfortable brougham going quietly along 
the streets of Paris—with the dramatist reclining 
inside. 

M. Thiers is about publishing memoirs of his 
own time, under the title of ‘‘Simple Notes.” 
With these before us, in conjunction with the rem- 
iniscences of Guizot, also nearly ready, we shall be 
able to compare again the observing powers of the 
two great Parliamentary gladiators of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. 

Another illustration of the last régime is just 
now come into notice again—Prudhon and his So- 
cialist theories. The philosopher, as well as his 
publisher and printer, has been indicted for the 
publication of a recent book, which is reckoned not 
only infidel in its tendencies, but dangerous to ev- 
ery cherished interest of society. The trial has 
only recently taken place, and has quickened very 
general curiosity, from the fact that the Utopian 





reformer had announced his intention to defend his 
own cause. He was but a sleepy and heavy talk- 
er in the old days of the Republican Convention, 
when a vital intensity belonged to every topic of 
discussion. Imagine what he must have proved 
as special pleader for the healthiness of his own 
philosophy ! 

The Procureur Impériale, after showing the 
abominable tendency of the book in question, by 
numerous citations, undertook a pleasant little 
moral portrait of Prudhon. ‘‘ Born,” he says, 
‘*of respectable parents, he has been educated to 
entertain contempt for whatever is noble, whether 
by birth, talent, merit, or virtue of any sort. That 
intelligence, which no one can doubt in him, he has 
uniformly directed against justice and reason, and 
has made of it a great social danger. He insults 
all that the world honors; he detests all that the 
world respects. 

‘* Permit me,” said the Procureur (and this is 
the manner of a French prosecuting magistrate), 
“*to cite you an instance which will illustrate the 
man’s character : 

“While yet young, he presentgg himself at a 
lodge of Freemasons for the ceremony of initiation. 
The usual questions were put—t What do you un- 
derstand to be your duties toward your family, to- 
ward your cuuntry, and toward God ?’ 

“ Prudhon wrote beneath, ‘These several du- 
ties may be resumed in three words—War against 
God !’ 

‘Such is the man,” said the Procureur, “ for 
whose conviction we ask.” 

And not vainly: Prudhon is condemned to pay 
a fine of four thousand francs, and to three years 
of prison; his publisher to one month’s confine- 
ment, and a fine of one thousand francs. 


You will have learned before this of poor Bar- 


tholomew’s death in Italy. A correspondent of a 
London paper gives this mention of him : 

** An eminent American sculptor, Signor Barto- 
lomeo, died in Naples, last week, with whose life 
and death circumstances are connected which are 
worth recording. He came to Rome about eight 
or nine years ago without a farthing in his pocket, 
and at the time of his death he had orders to the 
amount of 40,000 piastres, or £8000. Perhaps his 
finest piece was his ‘ Eve after the Fall’ —a figure 
in repose, as Angellini’s Eve represents Eve before 
the fall. Bartolomeo sold his to a Parisian gentle- 
man for 5000 piastres. For some time he has been 
suffering very severely from erysipelas, which ap- 
pears to have settled in his throat, and his medical 
advisers recommended him to visit Naples, but he 
died a few days since of ulcerated sore throat. On 
some friends going to visit the body, it was found 
that the seals had been placed on the doors of the 
room where it lay. Intelligence of it was imme- 
diately communicated to the American Minister, 
who directly went to the judge and questioned 
him about it. The judge asserted his ignorance 
of the fact, and maintained that he had ordered 
only the effects to be sealed up. On being in- 
formed that the body, too, had been sealed up, 
he called his chancellor, and abused him, and threw 
all the blame upon him ; and the chancellor, imi- 
tating the example of his superior, threw the blame 
on the landlord, and the landlord retorted upon 
both; and the long and the short of it is, that the 
chancellor was sent to break the seals in a hurry, 
and the body was taken out and was buried. Such 
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was the end of poor Bartolomeo, the sculptor, who 
has worked well, and won a name by dint of talent 
united with unwearicd perseverance.” 

At the Exhibition of the Royal Academy (Brit- 

ish) the present year, a picture of the ‘‘ Derby 
Day”—an ugly subject, one might think—has car- 
ried off the palm for attractiveness. The Conti- 
nental crities speak of it as an admirable illustra- 
tion of one of the most striking phases of British 
c r. 
Another painting of the year which keeps its 
group of admirers is the ‘“‘ Maid and Magpie” of 
Landseer—a companion piece to his famous *‘ Horse- 
Shoeing.” It is understood to be the property of 
Mr. Jacob Bett, for whom the ‘* Horse-Shoeing” 
was painted, in teken of the artist’s gratitude for 
kindnesses in early life. 

The Pre-Raphaelites are not strong in their rep- 
resentation. Mr. Millais is engaged upon a large 
picture, ‘‘The Return of the Crusaders,” which 
could not be finished in time for the opening of the 
Academy. Mr. Holman Hunt is still busily oc- 
cupied with his “ Christ in the Temple,” of which 
his friends say gill manner of generous things. 





Gditor’s Drawer. 


UMMER heat is not so friendly to the flow of 
soul as it is to the ‘‘ sweat of the brow.” The 
man whe tends this Drawer, however, has no very 
arduous task to try his strength in summer’s heat 
or in winter’s cold: he has but to open it, and the 
rills of good-humor flow so refreshingly along that 
he loves to drink and offer a glass of pure water to 
all who draw near. In other words, he takes it 
coolly, and advises his friends to do the same. 
This is the season for such counsel. To keep cool 
one must be in good-humor. To be in a passion is 
to be in a heat. The Drawer, therefore, is the 
cooler for the summer, as it is full of warmth for 
the winter. Take it in the country, under the 
dense shadow of some umbrageous tree, when the 
cares of the world sit lightly.on the heart, and the 
flies are not specially disposed to try the patience 
of the people, then read these genial pages, for 
which we are indebted to many widely distant 
friends of the Drawer. Much would we fear that, 
in the midst of the season, they will relax their at- 
tentions, and leave us empty when we are most in 
need; but we hope better things of the Drawer’s 
correspondents, and to them and to its readers we 
now come, greetifg. 


Wuews Judge Longstreet wrote the ‘‘ Georgia 
Scenes,” we are assured by a correspondent in that 
State, ‘‘swopping horses”’ was a passion amounting 
almost to a mania. On all occasions of public 
gatherings, even on the Sabbath when they met at 
church, every man was ready to trade horses, and 
one who was averse to the business was hardly re- 
puted a good member of society. This we take to 
be an overdrawn picture. The true state of the 
case probably is that the Georgians were, and now 
are, fond of showing their skill in outwitting one 
another in this line of business, and such anecdotes 
as the following are, therefore, very often told of 
others besides the Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, who 
is made the father of it here: 

‘*Mr. Jackson had been trading his horse for a 
fine-looking nag, and, mounting him, rode on to- 
ward his home, some twenty miles from the Cross- 
ings, where he had made a bargain and ‘done’ 





somebody by the operation. But five miles of 
good round trotting proved his new nag to be bad- 
ly spavined, and a closer examination showed the 
beast to be blind as a bat. To make the best of 
the worst was all he could do, and mounting again 
with a heavy heart, he rode on. He met a stran- 
ger on horseback, and challenged him to swop. 
Stranger agreed. Saddles were exchanged, and 
each mounted anew, when Jackson, tickled with 
the idea that he had done his man again, turned 
upon him and said: 

“¢Stranger, you had better look out for yourself 
as you ride; that nag of yours is stene blind.’ 

*** That’s of no consequence,’ returned the stran- 
ger; ‘I am used to it; the horse I have just let 
you have is blind too.’ 

**So Jackson gained nothing by that venture, 
and went home a wiser man.” 





THE same writer says: 

“JT think Judge Underwood has been in the 
Drawer more than once. But the Drawer can 
not contain half the good things the Judge has 
said, and the most of them will pass into forgetful- 
ness for the want of a Boswell to pick them up and 
send them to you. 

“*A few years ago Judge Underwood was em- 
ployed in a lawsuit at Rome, in Georgia. General 
Jones, a good lawyer, and an aspiring politician, 
was opposed to him in the case. The General had 
lately changed his politics, to the great astonish- 
ment of his friends, of whom the Judge had been 
one. In the progress of the trial Judge Under- 
wood was examining an old woman witness, who 
became turbulert and unruly, gesticulating vio- 
lently, and, in flourishing her long, bony arms 
about, threatened to hit the Judge’s head, to the 
danger of the thatch thereon. 

***Take care of your wig—take care of your 
wig, Judge!’ said General Jones. 

*“ Thinking that his wig was really out of place, 
and that his opponent was making fun at his ex- 
pense, the Judge turned upon him, and retorted : 

“** Well, General Jones, this is a free country, 
and I think a man has as good a right to change his 
hair as his politics!’ ” 





Tue power of early associations is displayed in 
a story of early Texan hunting life that is too long 
for our use, but in brief we will venture to repeat 
me. 
Dave Harris went to Texas when he was quite 
young, and became renowned for his break-neck 
daring exploits with savage beasts of prey, and 
men more savage still than they. When his father 
settled in Harrisburg, under a grant from the Mex- 
ican Government, the buffaloes were ranging over 
what is now the populated part of Texas. Dave 
and a party like him were out one day on a buffalo 
hunt. Riding madly into a herd, they blazed away 
promiscuously, hoping to bag a fine lot of this no- 
ble game. The gallant leader of the herd was 
badly wounded, and, turning upon Dave, charged 
furiously, and sent him and his horse flying for 
dear life over the plain. The sudden bound of the 
frightened steed threw the rider out of the saddle, 
but he clung to the neck of the creature and rode 
on, chased by the maddened bull, and the whole 
herd pressing after. Dave's friends could only 
stand and anxiously behold the stampede. It was 


a race for life or death. Perched on the neck of 
the mustang, and clinging with the grasp of de- 
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spair, Dave held on, but his situation grew more 
and more desperate, and, for the first time in many 
years, Dave bethought himself, as he was sure to 
be killed, that he ought to pray. But when did 
Dave Harris ever pray? Why, when he was a 
little boy, at his mother’s knee, as he was about to 
go to bed; and now the only words of prayer the 
wild Texan rover could recall were the child’s 
evening petition, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep;” 

and this prayer he put up over and over again, as, 
Mazeppa-like, he was whirled over the plain, with 
a troop of mad buffaloes thundering in his rear. 
While thus engaged in praying, the horse under- 
took to leap a hole and struck his fore-feet on the 
other side, which accident dropped Dave back into 
the saddle; and, once more in his seat, he managed 
to elude his pursuers and make good his escape. 

Dave often told the story, but never omitted to 
confess that he was frightened, and wished with 
all his might that he knew how to pray. But, 
like a great many other Dave Harrises, he was 
mighty willing to say his prayers when he thought 
the devil was after him, and quite as ready to live 
without them when he thought the danger was 
over. 





Ovr bribery men at Washington are up to all 
manner of tricks to evade the laws and yet buy 
the votes they want; but in the old country they 
have had longer experience, and know the ropes 
better than we. A correspondent says: 

“‘ At a warmly contested election in one of the 
rotten boroughs in Ireland, all sorts of tricks were 
resorted to, for the sake of buying votes, in evasion 
of the law. One of the candidates, Mr. Anson, 
went into a barber’s shop, and, having submitted 
to the idle ceremony of being shaved, paid the bar- 
ber, who was a voter, five guineas for the opera- 
tion. When the polls were opened, the knight of 
the razor came forward and voted openly for Mr. 
Benson, the opposing candidate. 

** Anson, astounded, cried out to him, ‘ What do 
you mean? Didn’t you shave me yesterday ?” 

*** Yes, indade, Sir,’ replied the sharp-set bar- 
ber; ‘but I shaved Mr. Benson this morning !’” 

There are plenty of men up to just that trick all 
around. A rascal in Congress or Common Coun- 
cil, who will take a bribe, is not to be trusted even 
by the rascal who offers it. They will cheat one 
another if they get the chance. 





JvupGE BRACKENRIDGE says: 
**T once had a Virginia lawyer object to an ex- 





pression in one of the acts of the Assembly’ of 
Pennsylvania, which read that ‘the State House 


rounded by a brick wall and remain an open in- | 
closure forever.’ But I put him down by citing | 
one of the acts of the Legislature of his own State, | 
which is entitled ‘ A supplement to an act entitled 
an act making it penal to alter the mark of an un- | 
marked hog.’ ” | 





A Kentucky contributor asks us if we —_ 
heard of Judge Koonston of that State. He is no; 
judge of law, but is a good judge of leather, having 
followed the tanning and currying profession for 
many years, and has worn the title of Judge so | 
long that nobody knows how he got it, and nobody 
cares. The fact is, that he does not know one let- 
ter of the alphabet from another, and, what is 


| ‘* And the ass opened his mouth and spake.” 


stranger still, he thinks that no one knows his ig- 
norance. When he comes into the tavern he will 
take up the newspaper and study it as closely as 
if he were deeply interested in its perusal. He 
was so engaged the other day, when Colonel Wines 
coming up to him said, familiarly, 

“Well, Judge, what’s the news ?” 

‘* Bad, Colonel, very bad,” replied the Judge; 
“‘there’s been a terrible gale at sea, and the ships 
are upside down, and the niggers are all running 
off on their heads.” 

The Judge had the paper wrong side up, and 
had drawn these dreadful inferences from the in- 
verted pictures, which he had been studying for 
half an hour. 





“Wuy is a pun always styled the lowest kind 
of wit ?” 
** Because it lies at the base of all other wit.” 





‘A FRIEND of ours in the country,” writes an 
entertaining correspondent, “‘ has a peacock, that, 
like other peacocks and people, has a habit of 
spreading himself considerably. Our friend has 
a German servant in his employ quite unacquaint- 
ed with the peacock tribe and nature; and when 
the bird expanded himself the boy was frightened, 
thought something was the matter, and, havitig 
vainly tried to put the upright feathers down, he 
ran in to tell his mistress that the wind had blown 
the peacock up. The lady came out, and, for the 
sake of seeing how far the boy would go in his 
wonder, she told him to catch the bird and bring 
him to her. As he made the attempt, the queenly 
bird dropped his tail, and the boy exclaimed : 

“**So longer as a man lives so more he finds 
out.’” 

True, very true; and happy he who has wit 
enough to know it. 





TuE crowds were coming out of Burton’s theatre 
at the close of the prayer-meeting, when one of the 
by-standers observed that it looked like a bencfit, 
there had been so full a house. 

**You are right,” said another; ‘‘it is a benefit 
for the soul. All the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women actors—acting for eternity.” 

There’s a good thought there: half Shakspeare, 
and all true. 





Dip you ever hear of the Scotch clergyman, 
Rev. Mr. Morrison, who was insulted at a2 dinner- 
party by a half-tipsy army officer? The military 
man had taken more wine than was wise, and be- 
gan to worry the Dominie, and finally offered to 


| bet ten pounds that he could preach off-hand half 
yard in the city of Philadelphia should be sur- | an hour from any text that might be given. 


Mr. 
Morrison accepted the wager, and opening his 
pocket Bible read a text from the story of Balaam: 
The 
officer was not so drunk but that he felt the cutting 
| rebuke, and gave up the attempt, keeping his mouth 
shut the rest of the evening. 





“Jupce Daccetr,” 


you say in the April 
Drawer, 


“had no faculty of making rhymes. 


| Some men have not, and some have no power of 
; distinguishing colors: 


they can not tell red from 
green, nor yellow from blue. But in the rhyming 


: line Judge Wilkins, of Richmond County, was the 
| queerest specimen of this infirmity. 
|make a rhyme, and did not know when one was 


He could not 
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made, and did not know that he was deficient in 
this faculty. In fact, he was quite offended, on 
one occasion, when the peculiarity was made the 
subject of conversation. He was then challenged 
to perpetrate a rhyming couplet on the spot; and, 
putting a bold face on the matter, he said: 
“* Johnny Ray 
They say so.” 

“Of course the company were satisfied, and so 
was the Judge. It was all one to him, and he 
never knew but he had convinced them of his 
genius at making poetry.” 


Amone the thousands who met at Indianapolis 
to welcome Colonel Johnson, of Kentucky, when 
he made his electioneering tour through the West- 
ern States in 1840, was “Old Charlie,” a negro 
who once was a servant of the Colonel, but was 
now free and settled in Indiana. Charlie was now 
in full feather. He took the old soldier under his 
protection, installed himself as door-keeper, and no 
one was permitted to shake hands with his former 
master unless by Charlie’s introduction. While 
the crowd was at the door, a portly, pompous man 
came up, and, taking the negro by the hand, said: 

‘* How d’do Charlie? glad to see you.” 

Charlie's dignity was touched by this familiar- 
ity, and he refused to recognize the gentleman. 

“Why, I used to know you,” said the man, 
‘when you belonged to Colonel Johnson.” 

‘*Very likely, Sar, very likely,” replied Charlie ; 
“there was a great many people that knew us 
Johnsons that we didn’t know. The Johnsons 
didn’t associate with every body !” 

And the pompous gentleman was decidedly cut. 





KITTIE. 
Krrrisz is a country lass, 
From the early morn 
Till the shades of evening come 
Do I see her form; 
Chasing butterflies and birds 
As she laughs along— 
Never sad or mournful sounds 
Darling Kittie’s song. 
Light of foot and light of heart 
Is my daintie Kittie; 
Dancing o'er the grassy lawn 
With a gleeful ditty 
Hanging to her ruby lips 
Like the bee to flowers— 
Thus my bonnie Kittie doth 
Pass away the hours. 


Kate is wild as wild can be, 
Mocks at all restraint; 
Pulls my hair, and tweaks my nose— 
Says my eyes do squint! 
But I know she'd pause, 
Nor make my cheek to smart, 
If she knew each careless blow 
Echoed sadly through my heart. 
Kittie is a baby yet— 
She's but just sixteen— 
And no shaft from Cupid's bow 
Has pierced her heart, I ween; 
But I hope ere long to find 
Love has power to move her; 
And dare hope in me 
Kate will own a lover. 





Many years ago, when Judge Haines was pre- 





siding over the Orphan’s Court of one of the west- 

ern counties of Alabama, he stepped into the Coun- | 
ty Clerk’s office one day —a sultry afternoon in | 
August—and requested the clerk to call the sher- | 


iff. Supposing that the Judge was about to hold 
a special term of the Court, he obeyed the request 
by calling the sheriff’s name three times at the 
door. The sheriff hastened across the public square 
in a broiling sun, dashed into the office, wiped the 
perspiration from his dripping brow, and asked his 
Honor if he should open Court. 

‘*No,” said the Judge, “‘I only wanted to borry 
twenty dollars, and I thought you could accommo- 
date me.” 

The Sheriff complied with the demand; but, 
considering the state of the weather, he thought it 
the coolest operation he ever knew. We think the 
Judge liable to indictment for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 





A TvscaLoosan correspondent sent us a budget 
of good ones last autumn, and they have turned up 
at last. They have kept well, and poorer ones 
would have spoiled in half the time. 

“At a ‘big meeting’ in Sumter County, Ala- 
bama, I was fortunate in hearing the famous Mr. 
Whigins preach a sermon on the miracle in Cana 
of Galilee. When he reached the sixth verse, he 
read: ‘ And there were set six water pots of stone, 
containing two or three jirkins apiece.’ On these 
words he gave a curious exposition, equally orig- 
inal and amusing as a specimen of critical exe- 
gesis: 

**¢ Now, my bretheren, see how this miracle was 
wrought without the intervention of any visible 
second cause. You see that in each one of these 
water pots there were two or three fur-skins ; and 
you know there is no power in any kind of a skin, 
least of all in a fur-skin, to generate any vinous 
fluid: yet this was the instrumentality employed 
to turn this water into superior wine.’ 

“ After the service was over, one of the minis- 
ters, the Rev. Mr. Benedict, a man of much learn- 
ing and ability, took Father Whigins to task for 
confounding firkins with fur-skins; and, giving 
him the true reading and sense of the passage, 
compelled the old gentleman to admit his mistake. 

‘*** But,’ said he, ‘ I confess I never could see ex- 
actly what the Jews should put fur-skins into their 
water pots for; and, after all, I’m sorry you told 
me, for you have spoiled one of the best sermons in 
the whole lot I have got.’ 

** But his turn for criticism came, and well did 
he improve it. Mr. Benedict preached in the aft- 
ernoon: Unfortunately for him, he used some il- 
lustration drawn from the life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The eye of old Father Whigins twinkled ; 
for now he had caught his critic in a prodigious 
blunder. After service he took Mr. Benedict home 
with him, and alluding most delicately to the fact 
that the wisest men are sometimes mistaken, he 
went on to say: ‘Brother Benedict, I am aston- 
ished that a well-read preacher like you should 
draw an illustration from a work of fiction like the 
life of Bonaparte!’ 

‘Mr. Benedict was puzzled to know what the 
good man was at, but ventured to say he presumed 
Father Whigins was jesting. 

“** Not a bit of it,’ said he; and going to a closet 
brought out a copy of Archbishop Whateley’s ‘ His- 
toric Doubts,’ in which that able writer shows 
what kind of an argument might be constructed 
to prove that no such man as Napoleon ever lived. 

‘*¢ There,’ said the old gentleman, ‘read that; 
and any man who will read it and believe that any 
such person as Napoleon ever lived, must be a fool!’ 
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“Father Whigins had been convinced by the 
Archbishop’s reasoning, and Brother Benedict did 
not attempt to unreason him, hoping one day to 
hear a sermon on the ‘ Fictitious in French His- 
tory.’” 





WE hope to hear ‘‘many a time and oft” from 
the correspondent who furnishes the two or three 
stories below from the ‘‘ Old Dominion :” 

“* In the early history of the Richmond Theatre, 
under the management of the late Charles Gilfert, 
North Carolina money formed part of our currency, 
and ranged in our city at a discount of from ten to 
fifteen per cent. 

‘ Gilfert was fr tly hard p d to meet the 
current expenses of his theatre, and it was no un- 
usual circumstance for him to resort to the ex- 
pedient of borrowing North Carolina money of a 
noted broker, to be returned in Virginia money. 
With this depreciated currency he paid the sala- 
ries of his actors and orchestra, much to their dis- 
content and injury. 

“ Gilfert had in early life cultivated a knowledge 
of music, and was not only a skillful leader but a 
composer of merit; he prided himself in his or- 
chestra, and had among its members artists of dis- 
tinguished ability, and made music a prominent 
feature of the establishment. His flute-player was 
a venerable-looking old gentleman, by the name of 
Stone; his leader, Nickola. Stone was eccentric 
and irritable, and justly felt the injustice of Gil- 
fert’s financiering, and had made more than one 
complaint to the treasurer of the imposition. 

‘**On one occasion Gilfert had bestowed consid- 
erable time and labor in preparing music for some 
piece about to be produced, in the success of which 
he felt deep interest, and which prompted him to 
give his personal attention to its rehearsal. In 
the overture was introduced a beautiful flute solo, 
which Stone failed to take up in time. Gilfert di- 
rected Nickola to commence again, but with the 
same result—flute not heard. After examining the 
flute part with the score, and finding it correct, 
Gilfert directed the orchestra to try it again; but 
the flute failed to come in. Seizing the part, and 
striking it in an excited manner with his finger, he, 
in great passion, said, ‘Mr. Stone! don’t you see 
these notes?’ Stone, equally excited, replied, 
‘Yes, Sir!’ ‘Well, Sir,’ said Gilfert, ‘can’t you 
play them?’ No, Sir,’ said Stone; ‘I can’t play 
North Carolina notes at ten per cent. discount!’ 
Sufficient to say that Gilfert and his green specta- 
cles made quick exit off the stage.” 








* Jarvis, no less celebrated as an artist than a 
wit, from his versatile talents, was a most desira- 
ble companion in all convivial parties ; and wheth- 
er at the dinner-table, in the evening soirée, or his 
studio, he was the life and the spirit, and but few 
could be long in his society without yielding to the 
force of his flashes of wit and his remarkable rep- 
artees, and imbibing much of his cheerful disposi- 
tion. The late venerable Bishop Morse was pre- 
vailed upon to have his portrait painted by Jarvis, 
and during his sittings availed himself of the op- 
portunity of conversing with him on the subject 
of religion. Though Jarvis listened with deference 
and respect to the aged Bishop, the subject was not 
one, at that time, in which he felt much interest. 

* At one of the sittings the subject was resumed, 
when Jarvis, becoming somewhat impatient, look- 
ed for a time alternately at the Bishop and then at 





the canvas with his twinkling and laughing eyes, 
and thus addressed him: ‘Now, Bishop, sit up 
straight ; turn your head a little more to the right 
—that willdo. Now, Sir, look at me, and shut up 
your mouth!’ It may be conceived that the ven- 
erable Bishop appreciated the joke, took the hint, 
and remained silent.” 





“T was coming dc rn the Hudson on the night- 
boat, and trying to sleep in a berth in the cabin. 
Two country dealers—slow, old coaches—sat near 
me, drawling out a conversation about store-keep- 
ing and buying goods, while I was wishing they 
would go to bed and let me go to sleep. They 
kept up a low, buzzing kind of a dreamy talk—not 
life enough in it to interest a sleepy hearer, and just 
too much to let him drop away. But I was finally 
amused by overhearing them, as they got upon two 
or three of the big merchants of New York, who, 
they allowed, were something. ‘Purty smart, I 
*spose, they are in York,’ said one of the men; 
‘ but I'd like to know what chance any of them fel- 
lers would stand in Willsville ?’” 





** At the ‘ Lyceum,’” writes an Owego corre- 
spondent, “‘a rising young lawyer spread himself 
on this wise : 

‘** Mr. Per-res-e-dent, methinks I have some 
indistinct er-im-iniscences that I had the honor to 
discourse before this society, upon this subject, at 
a future period of time.’ Then, dashing into the 
merits of his subject, he ‘ spread’ himself for a few 
minutes, and his peroration was as follows: ‘ You 
will understand me, Sir, as saying, if this be so, 
consequently, er-er—I remark, Sir, if what I have 
stated be true, then, consequently—please observe, 
Sir, my position is, if the reasoning be correct, 
then, consequently [long pause }—consequently— 
I had a very good speech, Sir, but it has gone from 
me.” 

‘* And the young orator shared the fate of many 
another whose great speech went from him before 
it went out of him, and so the world lost it.” 





One of the sweetest poets ever born—the poet 
whose verse has gladdened more firesides than any 
other’s—was a poor melancholy madman. 

“Great wits to madmen oft are near allied ;” 
but one of the drollest incongruities in Nature’s 
works appears in so building the human brain that 
fun and woe shall nestle in adjoining cells. Think 
of poor Cowper seeking to die by his own hands; 
trying poison, and the halter, and razor, and river, 
and then driving away the demon by composing 
the John Gilpin ballad! Who has not laughed 
over it? Who has not been amazed that a mind 
frenzied with pain—a wretched, melancholy pa- 
tient, unfitted for the world he lived in, and anx- 
ious to rid himself of the intolerable burden of life 
itself—should toss on his sleepless pillow and cheat 
his own agony into such amusing, laughter-making 
rhymes? Alluding to it in one of his letters, he 
said, “If I trifle, and merely oe it is because 
I am reduced to it by a holy, 
that nothing else so effectually @iapsnme, engages 
me sometimes in the arduous task of being merry 
by force. And, strange as it may seem, the most 
ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been written in 
the saddest mood—perhaps had never been written 
at all but for that saddest mood.” 

“The experience of Cowper in this regard,” 
says a writer in the Journal of Insanity, ‘‘ does not 
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stand alone, as the history of literature abundant- 
ly shows.” 

True—very true; but how very little does the 
history of literature ever reveal of the inner life 
of the men whose wits have gladdened the homes 
and hearth-stones of the world! Who knows the 
tears that have been crystallized into diamonds of 
thought? Who knows the heart-throes in which 
the sweetest lines and the most entertaining pages 
have been born? To coin money out of heart- 
blood ; to make smiles come from a breast where 
all is desolation, death, and despair; to laugh when 
you want to go away into the wilderness and die; 
to flash with the merry quip, the polished jest, the 
gay retort, the genial humor, when the chambers 
of imagery are all hung in sackcloth, and the soul 
is sick unto death—this is the work that poor Cow- 
per had to do, and many a man who lives by the 
sweat of his inner brow has had to do since Cowper 
composed ‘‘ John Gilpin.” 

Griefs there are for which philosophy has no 
antidote and religion no balm. They are griefs 
that crush a mind diseased ; or, if that is what may 
not be affirmed with truth of mind, they are griefs 
that crush a mind imprisoned in a brain diseased. 
The victim is conscious of his doom, and powerless 
to make an effort to escape. He knows that his 
suffering no medicine will cure ; and in that bit- 
terness of his hopeless anguish he puts forth the 
wondrous energies of his excited, over-worked, but 
ever new-creating mind; and the town laughs at 
his wit, and calls him the happiest man alive. 

“Every scene of life,” said Cowper himself, 
“has two sides—a dark and a bright one; and the 
mind that has an equal mixture of melancholy and 
vivacity is best of all qualified for the contempla- 
tion of either. He can be lively without levity, 
and pensive without dejection.” 

Then let it not be imagined, saith the keeper of 
the key of the Drawer, that he who laughs the most 
has the lightest heart. As weeds of mourning oft- 
en cover faces that are not sad, so smiles are flowers 
that sometimes deck the grave, or hide heart-sor- 
rows deeper and darker than the tomb. 





“A SMALL CONTRIBUTOR” writes: ‘‘A man 
came to Philadelphia some years ago, exhibiting 
six boys and six girls, but all of them were dressed 
in girls’ clothes. They were all so much like girls 
in appearance, that he made money betting that no 
one could tell t’other from which. An Irishman 
went out and returned with a dozen apples. Throw- 
ing one to each of the children, he observed that 
some caught them in their hands; these, he said, 
were boys. Others held their aprons; these, he 
said, were girls. Pat hit right.” 





A Nova Scortan writes from Halifax to the 
Drawer, and tells a story of a lord and his tailor 
that is as pleasant a bit of reading as we have had 
in many aday. It is all the better for coming from 
over the line, where our correspondent volunteers 
to tell us that the Magazine is sought for all the 
more for the fuss that was made about it in the 
reading-room of some Canadian city—we forget 
which. This gentleman goes on to say: 

“During the stay of the Rifle Brigade in the 
city of Halifax Lord Jocelyn was among its offi- 
cers, and his extraordinary feats are still well re- 
membered by many among us. At the same time 
there was one Sam Sweet, a tailor, here, whose 
chief business lay in the army and navy line. A 





right good fellow was Sweet, and fond of a joke, 
and not slow in working one off upon his customers, 
if it came in his way. Like most others given to 
joking, he sometimes carried things a little too far, 
and found the laugh coming out on the wrong side. 
Now Lord Jocelyn had a coat made by this same 
Sam Sweet, and it proved to be a perfect fit. His 
lordship thought it a little too long—half an inch, 
or so—and as his friends concurred in the senti- 
ment, he sent it back to Sweet to have the fair pro- 
portions of its tail curtailed to that ‘extent, no! 
more.’ 

‘* Sweet says to his foreman, Breed, ‘I told you 
I thought my Lord Jocelyn’s coat about half an 
inch too long; now, hang it up for three or four 
days, then send it home, without cutting off a bit 
of the tail; his lordship will never know the dif- 
ference, and one of these days we will tell him of 
it.’ 

“ Breed did as he was told. Lord Jocelyn sent 
for his coat, as it did not come home; Sweet sent 
him word that his best man was off on a spree, but 
he would have it done at once, and sent to-morrow. 
The next day the coat went home as it came. 

‘¢ Two or three days afterward Jocelyn, with a 
brother officer, sauntered into Sweet’s with his 
coat on—Sweet’s make—and, accosting the tailor, 
said to him, ‘I say, Sweet, I think my coat looks 
twenty per cent. better since you took off that half 
inch ; it needed just that, I told you, to make it 
the thing.’ 

**¢ You are right, my Lord,’ said Sweet—‘ you 
always are; it needed just exactly that much to 
come off. I told my foreman so when he cut it, 
and when you sent it back I had him take off the 
very half inch that your quick eye detected as be- 
ing more than was needed.’ 

***Oh, ah! have you the piece here you cut off?’ 
says Jocelyn; ‘I want to see just how much you 
did cut off, for I’m not to be trifled with about it; 
let’s see the piece.’ 

‘* But the piece was not to be found; and Joce- 
lyn, giving the wink to his brother officer, went 
on: ‘ Now, look here, Sweet, perhaps I can find the 
piece for you ;’ and, lifting up the skirt of his coat, 
he said to him, 

“«*Do you see that little mark there?’ 

‘“* Sweet said he saw it very plainly. 

*** Well, you audacious little rascal, I put that 
mark there before I sent the coat to be altered— 
just half an inch from the end of the coat—and you 
pretend to have cut off just so much, and yet the 
mark is just where I put it, eh?’ 

*** Sold, by scissors!’ says Snip; and, fearing 
his lordship’s foot, he shot out of a side-door, and 
left his lordship to blow out and cool off at his leis- 
ure. This cured the tailor of practical joking ; or, 
if he ever tried his hand at it again, he made no 
experiments of the kind on live lords.” 





Scorca wit is uncommon rich; there’s not much 
of it in circulation, though Sandy is full of good- 
humor when he is also full of whisky-toddy. A 
Canada correspondent says: 

* During the rebellion of 1837, at a place called 
Port Sarnia, there were stationed three brothers 
from the borders of Scotland and an English ser- 
geant, a poor fellow. The sergeant was in the 
habit of boiling his beef in large quantities, enough 
for two or three days at one time, and it grieved 
these canny Scots that Bull would throw away all 
the water in which he boiled his beef. They could 
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turn it to good account if they had it, and resolved 
on making an application for the waste. One of 
the brothers, therefore, said to the Englishman one 
day : 

‘*¢ Sergeant, gin ye like, ye can boil your beef 
in our soup.’ 

‘Bull was roused. ‘Hang your soup!’ he 
cried; ‘ what kind of soup would it be before the 
beef was boiled in it ?’ 

“The three Scotchmen gave it up; and were 
next seen near a hen-coop, gathering loose feath- 
ers to make a bed.” 





A WEsTERN man writes: ‘* When the laws of 
our State required parties wishing to be married to 
get a license from the County Clerk, an Irishman, 
evidently of full age, applied for the writ of execu- 
tion. After the Clerk had put the usual questions 
as to his native place, occupation, etc., he asked, 

‘¢ “Will you swear that you are twenty-one years 
old?’ ~ 

“ ¢ Faith and I will do that same,’ said Jemmy. 

*¢And Bridget,’ said the Clerk; ‘will you 
swear that she is twenty-one ?” 

‘‘Jemmy straightened up, and looking some- 
what indignant, replied, ‘Sure an’ I can swear 
she’s double it !’ 

“He got his license, and hastened off to his 
waiting bride.” 





A JersEYMAN writes: “ I was over in your city 
the other day, and dropped in at.a gallery of da- 
guerreotypes. There I saw a picture, an Irish 
hod-carrier standing by the side of his hod, pipe in 
mouth. The poor fellow looked wearied enough 
with his toil, and I appreciated the fanciful title 
written underneath, ‘The Greek Slave, By the 
Powers!’ 

“Just then a dandyfied fellow happened to spy 
it, and, taking out his eye-glass, gave it a critical 
examination and drawled out, ‘Ah, yes! Greek 
Slave! Powers’s Greek Slave: very fine; saw the 
original; very good copy this is; very good; fine 
specimen of the art.’ And being perfectly satis- 
fied that he had seen a copy of the Greek Slave, he 
walked on to study the next.” 

‘Bright youths, some of your fellows are over 
there in York ! 

‘*Some time ago I was at a public table at a 
Philadelphia hotel, and among the boarders was a 
conceited fellow from the District of Columbia, 


who was running down Jerseymen, and Jersey | 


Quakers as the worst even of them. I asked him 
how many persons present he supposed were of the 
class he was vilifying. He presumed there were 
none! On inquiry, for the whole table joined 
heartily in it, it was found that three-fourths of 
the company were Jerseymen and nearly half of 
them of Quaker families. 
finish his dinner and get out of the room. 

“An old Quaker gentleman, of Trenton, New 
Jersey, having occasion to visit the town of Salem, 
took passage in one of the steamboats down the 
river. 


which he was passing. 


repeated inquiries, exclaimed in a pet, ‘ Why, you 
think I know every thing, don’t you?’ The mild 
old gentleman looked at him quietly, and replied, 


The fellow was glad to | 


He had never been down before; a re- 
markable fact but true, nevertheless, and of course 
was desirous to learn the names of the places by 
He took the liberty of ask- 
ing a passenger sitting near him, who answered 
gruffly a few times, and then, being annoyed at his 


‘No, my friend, I don’t think thee knows good 
manners !” 

‘* And so I say of all the correspondents of your 
Drawer who send silly stories, mixing up Yankees 
and Jerseymen, and making fun of both. They 
(your correspondents, I mean) don’t know good 
manners, That’s my opinion.” 





T1oca County, Pennsylvania, is the scene of the 
following, which a clever writer there paints up 
for the Drawer: 

“Uncle Bill Fenton is one of the shrewdest old 
Dutchmen in these parts. He is a thrifty farmer, 
two miles from town, and often comes down to do 
a little trading and ask all hands about the store 
to dake a liddle zumbtin! Free and easy, and fond 
of a social glass, he would now and then get tipsy ; 
but with the progress of the age he was actually 
overcome by the Temperance reform, and of late 
years he has given up drinking in a great measure. 
[Meaning, we suppose, that he drinks out of a 
small measure.—£d.] On one of his recent visits 
to town, he came with a yoke of oxen to the mill, 
loaded his grist, and was starting for home, when 

| he saw some of his old friends hanging about the 
store. Getting into a little chat with them, he in- 
vited them in to take something ; took something 
himself, and then a little more, till it got to be too 
| much, and night coming on, he set off with his 
| oxen and cart, having perched himself as well as 
he could on the top of the load. The road was 
muddy and so was his head, and he soon sunk down 
under the power of the liquor, and with a lurch of 
the cart, was rolled into the road, while the oxen 
| went swinging along home. One of his neighbors 
| coming along from town with a team saw Uncle 
| Bill lying in the mud, and, getting down, shook 
| him soundly and cried out, 
*** Uncle Bill, is this you ?’ 
“No no, it ain’t Uncle Bill. I quit drinking 
more’n a year ago, and dis ere feller’s drunk as a 
peest.’ 
| “ But when Uncle Bill is sober, nobody can get 
| the advantage of him in a trade. He brought a 
| load of pork in barrels <o town, and left it with 
Bacon and Hanson, merchants, to be sold and ac- 
counted for, and the barrels to be returned to him. 
The dealers sent it off to their lumber works, and 
settled with Uncle Bill, paying him off. By-and- 
by the pork came back, proved to be bad, and the 
| dealers thought to fasten Uncle Bill with it by show- 
| ing him the barrels and telling him that they were 
| his and ready for him. Nothe. Uncle Bill look- 
ed at the barrels, couldn’t recognize them, never 
had seen them before! And he never cailed for his 
empty barrels.” 

















‘‘Wr have a sexton who has officiated in his 
office a long time, but was very green when he 
first undertook the office. He was desired to blow 
the organ until the plummet should rise to a certain 
mark. The organist-took her seat and tried to 
strike the notes, but there was no wind. She kept 
calling to him to ‘ Blow, blow !’ It was still a fail- 
ure. She then proceeded tothe back of the organ, 
and there was John, down upon all-fours, his cheeks 
distended, and the perspiration rolling off his face. 
‘Faith, Miss,’ he said, ‘I have been blowing all 
the time as hard as I could, but the thing won’t 
rise at all, and I’m jist used up with the trying!’” 


' 








An attentive friend in St. Louis sends us several 
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scraps from his scrap-book, warranting them all 
to be old and good ; that is, ancient and respectable. 

A spendthrift, who had wasted his patrimony, 
rallying a frugal country gentleman, said, among 
other things, “I'll warrant these buttons on your 
coat were your grandfather’s.”” ‘‘Yes,” said the 
other, ‘and I have got my grandfather's lands, too!” 

Epigram by Voltaire, on being frequently dis- 
turbed in the night by the ringing of the bells in a 
town where he resided a short time: 

“*Ye rascals of ringers, ye merciless foes, 
And disturbers of all who are fond of repose; 
How I wish—for the quiet and peace of the land 
—That ye wore round your necks what ye hold in 
your hands!" 

When the body of the illustrious hero of Trafal- 
gar was put into a cask of spirits to be transported 
to old England, the bung accidentally fell out and 
one of his Lordship’s fingers made its appearance 
at the opening. A seaman who had for some years 
served in the Admiral’s ship, seized the hand, and 
giving it a cordial gripe, at the same time wiping 
away a tear that glistened on his weather-beaten 
cheek, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hang me, old boy, if you are 
not in better spirits than any of us.” 

EPITAPH IN KIZMURRY CHURCH-YARD. 
“‘This stone was rais'd by Sarah's lord, 
Not Sarah's virtues to record— 
For they’re well known to all the town— 
But it was rais'd—to keep her down. 

A counselor examining a witness in the Court 
of King’s Bench whose evidence he endeavored to 
invalidate, was whispered to by a wag behind him 
to interrogate the witness as to his having been a 
prisoner in Gloucester jail. Thus instructed, the 
advocate boldly asked, ‘‘When, Sir, were you 
last in Gloucester jail?” The witness, a respect- 
able man, with astonishment declared that he never 
was in jail in his life. The counselor turned 
round to his friendly brother, and asked for what 
the man had been imprisoned? The answer was, 
“ For suicide.” Without hesitation he addressed 
the witness, ‘‘ Now, Sir, I ask you, upon your oath, 
and remember I shall have your words taken down, 
was you not imprisoned in Gloucester jail for the 
crime of suicide?” The whole Court burst into a 
fit of laughter, and the counselor’s embarrassment 
may be easily imagined. 


WHEN the opera of “Julius Cesar” was per- 
formed in London, in 1733, a piece of machinery 
tumbled down from the roof of the theatre upon 
the stage just as Senesino, who was playing the 
part of Julius Cxsar, had chanted forth the words, 
** Cesar does not know what fear is.” The mock 
hero was so frightened that he lost his voice, fell 
to trembling, and then to weeping, to the infinite 
amusement of the audience, who knew there was 
no danger, and felt the contrast between the words 
and the man. How many mock heroes of a day 
are as great cowards as Senesino! 





A New Enetanp Pastor, to whom we have 
been previously indebted for good matter, lays us 
under new obligations by communicating more, as 
follows : 

‘While those just coming upon the stage are 
superior to any that have gone before them—cer- 
tainly in their own judgment, and that of fond pa- 
rents—it must be admitted that the risen generation 
had some smart boys among them. I have before 
me a veritable composition submitted by a Sopho- 





more in Yale College, fifty years ago. 
the introduction : 

“* From the extensive survey which we have 
of mankind, we should naturally conclude that it 
takes all sorts of men to make a world. I will 
first take a view of the upright man, who is not 
like those who go to the taverns, for the sake of 
alleviating contentions and allurements; but is 
like to the eight notes, which rise higher and high- 
er unto the perfect day. I will next consider on 
what basis the thief is founded, who, not considering 
his illegitimate condition, and taking no thought of 
future exchange, rushes down the stream of rapid- 
ity into the gulf of desolation, and the keys of un- 
conquerable nature are turned upon him!’ 

“And so on; proving beyond a peradventure 
that the boys were handy with the pen half a cen- 
tury ago. Then there was the case of a risen law- 
yer of our State, who, when he was a boy, received 
from his parents the memoirs of a very excellent 
youth, named John Mooney Mead, and was told 
to read them. He read the book, and very quiet- 
ly remarked, that he had no doubt he should have 
been just as good a boy as John Mooney Mead if 
he had only had as good parents! 

‘And yet another: A little girl in our family 
had a great aversion to the study of the Catechism, 
though very fond of hearing or reading stories. 
She mastered the ‘ Commandments,’ but was great- 
ly troubled with the answers to ‘ What are the rea- 
sons annexed,’ etc. She was listening one day to 
the story of Moses and the Israelites at Sinai, and 
when she was told that there the Lord gave the 
Commandments to Moses, she looked up, and very 
innocently asked, ‘Did He give the reasons an- 
nexed ?’”” 


I send you 





A wac in a Justice’s Court in Kentucky comes 
into the Drawer. Squire Hobborn was holding 
court in Boone County. The attorney for the de- 
fendant was piling up the law, and making a very 
knotty case of it, when the magistrate suddenly 
remembered that he had left his spectacles in his 
house, near by, and adjourned the court for a few 
minutes that he might go and get them. The 
counsel on the other side made the following rec- 
ord of the case: ‘‘The Court, unable to see the 
‘ pint,’ adjourned to get its specs.” 





AN ear-witness, a reputable lawyer of Kentucky, 
is the voucher for one more anecdote of glorious old 
Henry Clay : 

“Clay was addressing an immense crowd in 
Nashville. The distinguished Democratic states- 
man, Felix Grundy, resided there, but was now 
absent. He had a great reputation as a lawyer in 
criminal cases, and was eminently successful in 
their defense. At this time, however, he was off 
on an electioneering tour in support of the Demo- 
cratic party. ‘I had hoped,’ said Clay, ‘ when I 
came to Nashville, to have the pleasure of meeting 
and renewing my acquaintance with my old friend, 
Grundy; but I understand that he is in East Ten- 
nessee, at his old business—defending criminals !’ 

‘The hit was so palpable and characteristic, and 
withal good-natured, that the crowd, ‘ without dis- 
tinction of party,’ received it with cheers.” 


Speakine of Clay calls to mind Colonel A. K. 
M‘Clung, who delivered the eulogy on old ‘* Harry 
of the West” in the Mississippi House of Represent- 
atives, and of whom the Drawer, for June, printed 
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a couple of stories, against which a correspondent 
thus remonstrates. The Drawer can say that it by 
no means considered the stories alluded to in the 
light of imputations upon the character of the gal- 
lant but unfortunate Colonel : 

- Why speak lightly of the dead? Don’t you 
I the dote of the little girl who went 
with her father through the Pére la Chaise Ceme- 
tery, and when she had read the inscriptions of per- 
fection on all the graves, said, ‘Now, papa, show 
me where the wicked people are buried ?’ 

“But Colonel M‘Clung was really a noble and 
generous-hearted man. Those fatal duels were all 
the promptings of necessity, not inclination. The 
following touching lines are said to have been writ- 
ten by him a few months before his death. Though 
one of the honored heroes of Monterey and Buena 
Vista, he was long known, from some inexplicable 
cause, to be tired of life, and afterward committed 
suicide. 

*** Swiftly speed o'er the waves of time, 

Spirit of Death! 

In manhood's morn, in youthful prime, 
I woo thy breath. 

For the fading hues of hope have fied 
Like the dolphin's light; 

And dark are the clouds above my head 
As the starless night! 





“**Oh, vainly the mariner sighs for the rest 

Of the peaceful haven; 

The pilgrim-saint for the home of the bless’d— 
The calm of heaven; 

The galley-slave for the night-wind's breath 
At burning noon; 

But more gladly I'd spring to thy cold arms, Death— 
Come soon! come soon!"”* 





Tue scolding habit that some preachers get into, 
denouncing the people with a violence that does not 
become the place or the subject, was very naturally 
and unintentionally reproved in a church in Mis- 
sissippi some years ago. 

When the Hon. R. R. Rodgers was a boy, he 
was once at “‘ meeting” with his father and mo- 
ther, and they had given him the carriage-whip to 
keep him quiet. The preacher was very violent, 


and impressed the boy so deeply with the idea that. 


he was scolding, that the little fellow stepped for- 
ward, whip in hand, and said, “‘ Here, Sir, take 
this and whip them.” 

The same boy grows to be a man, and his own 
daughter makes a beautiful remark, which we set 
among the gems of child-thought. 

Her father was amusing her by the echo on the 
banks of a river. He asked her what it was that 
caused the words to be repeated. She thought a 
moment, and, turning up her rosy face, replied, 
“Why, it’s the shadow of your voice, pa!’’ As 
pretty a definition of the echo as we have ever 
heard, and made by a child. Long may the echo 
of her voice be heard in her father’s halls! Long 
may it be ere there is a shadow on his hearth! 





GEORGE STEPHENSON, the father of locomotives 
and of Robert Stephenson, was the greatest engi- 
neer that England ever produced, unless his son is 
greater than the father. The Drawer might be 
filled with anecdotes of this wonderful man, who 
could not read when he was eighteen years old, 
but educated himself, revolutionized the trade and 
travel of the world, became the companion of lit- 
erary, philosophical, and royal personages, and had 
statues reared to his memory when he was dead. 





After this we are ready to tell two stories of him, 
to give his opinion as to the two greatest powers in 
Nature or Art. 

Mr. Stephenson was for some days the guest of 
Sir Robert Peel, with the famous naturalist, Buck- 
land, Sir William Follett, and other company. 
One "day an animated discussion took place be- 
tween himself and Dr. Buckland, on one of his fa- 
vorite theories, as to the formation of coal. But 
the result was that Dr. Buckland, a much greater 
master of tongue-fence than Stephenson, complete- 
ly silenced him. Stephenson could work, and work 
wonders, but he could not talk up to his knowl- 
edge. Next morning, when he was walking in 
the grounds, deeply pondering, Sir William Fol- 
lett came up and asked him what he was thinking 
about. 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘ about that argument with 
Buckland last night. I know I am right, and that 
if I only had the command of words which he has, 
I'd have beaten him.” 

**Let me know all about it,” said Follett, a 
splendid lawyer, “‘and I'll see what I can do for 
you.” 

The two sat down in an arbor, and Stephenson 
went over the whole ground, and made Sir William 
master of the subject, who rubbed his hands and 
said, ‘* Now I’m ready for him!” 

The subject was brought up at dinner by Sir 
Robert Peel, who was let into the plot. Follett 
pitched into Buckland and routed him, horse, foot, 
and dragoons—talked him down and out, and beat 
him all to pieces. Peel enjoyed it amazingly, and 
asked, 

““What do you say, Mr. Stephenson?” 

“Why, I will only say this,” he replied, ‘*that 
of all the powers above and under the earth, there 
seems to me to be no power so great as the gift of 
the gab!”’ 

That’s one power, and verily it is great; but 
the other is more than a match for it. 

One day, at dinner—during the same visit—a 
scientific lady asked Mr. Stephenson, ‘‘ What do 
you consider the most powerful force in nature ?” 

“Oh!” said he, right gallantly, “I will soon 
answer that question; it is the eye of a woman for 
the man who loves her; for if a woman look with 
affection on a young man, and he should go to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, the recollection of that 
look will bring him back. There is no other force 
in nature which could do that.” 

Very well said that was for a boor-born, self- 
taught coal-heaver, but more of a gentleman in his 
soul than titled thousands, 

“Whose ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in North Carolina writes: 
‘*Some years ago the subject of a State Peniten- 
tiary was agitated among us, and candidates for 
the Legislature were called on to declare their sen- 
timents very distinctly in regard to it before elec- 
tion. The Hon. Peter Jackson was up for the 
House, and, in presence of his constituents, stood 
up to make a speech. _ 

‘** Fellow-citizens!’ he said, ‘in accordance 
with time-honored custom, I come to declare my 
political sentiments. You know I am a Democrat, 
rocked in the cradle of Democracy, and was never 
any thing else, and never shall be. There are 
three topics that now agitate the State: the United 
States Bank, the Tariff, and the Penitentiary. I 
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shall pass over the first two very briefly, as my 
sentiments are well known, and come to the Peni- 
tentiary, where I shall dwell for some time.’ 

‘It was long before the audience could allow 
him to reach his destination.” 


A Georc1A writer tells us of one of the intel- 
ligent pedagogues of that State: 

‘**He was visiting a family in a town adjoining 
the one in which he pursued his profession of ‘ keep- 
ing school.’ One of his scholars had been recent- 
ly injured by the accidental discharge of a gun in 
the hands of another pupil. Without any thought 
of this misfortune, the gentleman at whose house 
he was now visiting remarked to him, 

‘© Well, Sir, I suppose you are still engaged in 
teaching the young idea how to shoot ?” 

“You mistake, Sir,’ he replied on the instant; 
‘if I had had my way, neither of them should have 
taken the gun in his hands!’” 

Bright, wasn’t he ? 


**Dr. Jonnson, of Morris County, New Jer- 
sey,” writes a friend, ‘‘an old physician, known 
and respected by all the community, was riding 
leisurely along, one summer day, and a party of 
Irish hay-makers, taking a nooning with their bot- 
tle under a tree, thought to put a joke upon him. 
One of them stepped out, and calling to the Doctor 
to stop, asked him to come over and pull a tooth. 
Hitching his horse, he was soon among them, when 
the man who had called him handed him a hay- 
rake, and asked him to pull one of its teeth. With- 
out hesitation, the Doctor took it, and was prepar- 
ing to perform the operation, when the fellow said 
he guessed he wouldn’t have it drawn to-day. 

* *Oh, very well,’ said the Doctor ; ‘ it’s An the 
same to me — fifty cents, Sir!’ And sure enough 
the fellow found he was bit, and had to pay the 
usual fee. He never trifled with the old gentleman 
again.” 


A CLERK in a Western post-office writes that, in 
making up the mails, he found two letters directed 
in the same handwriting, as follows: 

MISS EMILY ALLAN, 
Buck Kannon Co., 
Sr. Joszrn, Mo. 


MISS BARBARA DITTO, 
Buok Kannon Co., 
Sr. Josern, Mo. 


He imagines that the writer had recently learned 
the meaning and use of the word ditto; and, writ- 
ing two letters to two sisters, availed himself of 
the opportunity to employ the convenient abbre- 
viation. We say ditto to the clerk. 


Dr. CuHapmas, of Philadelphia, was easily the 
chief of humorists. The best of his wit will never 
be put in print, but will travel from mouth to 


mouth for generations to come. We have had a 
score or more of his sayings and doings in the 
Drawer, and hope to have a hundred more. 

In a summer rustication Dr. Chapman made the 
acquaintance of a country doctor—a clever man in 
the Yankee sense of that word, and not a clever 
man as the English people call clever. Having 
never had a regular medical course of instruction, 
he was quite unacquainted with the technical terms 
of the profession ; and, in fact, was an interloper, 
with no genuine claim to respect as a physician. 





Dr. Jonson, the rural medico, proud of the ac- 
quaintance of the great Philadelphia physician, 
brought a patient to him and asked advice, saying 
that he had exhausted medicine and skill upon the 
case, with no effect. Chapman knew he was a 
quack, and began: 

“ Have you used de, 

“No, Sir,” said Jonson; ‘‘I have thought of that, 
but it is not to be had out here in the country!” 

‘* Perhaps you have tried venesection ?” 

“TI have not; indeed it has never been intro- 
duced among us here.” 

“Then I would recommend phlebotomy,” contin- 
ued Dr. Chapman. 

‘The very thing I was going to give him as 
soon as I could get some of it from the city. You 
didn’t happen to bring any with you, Dr. Chap- 
man—did you, Sir?” 

The Philadelphia doctor could hold in no longer. 
He laughed so heartily that Jonson insisted on an 
explanation ; and when he learned that the three 
suggestions amounted to the same thing, and that 
was bleeding, he bolted out, drawing his recovering 
patient along with him. The story got out also; 
and Jonson went by the name of ‘‘ Phlebotomy” to 
the day of his death, which happened a few years 
ago. 


Lone time ago the Drawer had the story of the 
two honest Dutchmen who were, for the first time, 
using a note of hand. Hans lent Staats a hundred 
dollars, and, between them, they managed to write 
anote; but then the question came up, Who should 
keep the note? At last it was agreed that Staats, 
who had borrowed the money, should keep the note, 
so as to know when it must be paid. At the time 
appointed he brought the note and the money, and 
Hans now took them both, and kept the note, that 
he might be sure it was paid. But this old story 
is not half as good as one which a Western New 
York correspondent furnishes of some of the pio- 
neers who settled the region from which he writes. 
He says: 

“Many years ago the first settlers in this, then 
a wilderness almost, were obliged to take their grain 
one hundred and fifty miles in wagons to Albany, 
to find a market. The roads were bad, and travel- 
ing dangerous. Three of our farmers found a pur- 
chaser for their loads of wheat at Amsterdam, a 
village some twenty-five miles west of Albany, and 
were glad to dispose of it, and save themselves the 
travel. They took an order on the bank at Am- 
sterdam for their pay, which was offered them in 
silver, but they objected to taking it, as it was too 
heavy to carry, and they preferred the notes of the 
bank. And here the laugh comes in. The officers 
of the bank refused to give them the bills, because 
the farmers were going so far out into the wilder- 
ness the bills would never come back to the bank 
again! The matter was finally compromised by 
the bank’s paying each of them one dollar extra on 
their consenting to receive silver instead of paper 
money.” 


Tue Drawer never complains of any body. Find- 
ing fault is not in keeping with that good-humor 
which puts up with every thing; but the Drawer 
takes the liberty of saying that Harper’s Weekly 
man has lately been in the habit of helping him- 
self to some of our good things, and if contributors 
miss any of their pleasantries they may know 
where to find them. 








Guesses at 


Anxious Morner. ‘I wonder what George is 
doing in California. Reading his Bible, I hope.” 


me, wouldn't I catch it!” 


the Gruth. 


‘ 


=f 


Precocious Boy. ‘If the Old Man should see 





Youne Lavy. “I know that Augustus is so sad 


Man Asovr Town. “That is the daughter of 


because he could not come to see me this evening.” | Old Skivers. I'll goin. She’s worth a million.” 





Carerc. HovuseKkeErper. ‘Yes, my dear, Biddy 
is in bed and asleep. I told her to go an hour ago.” 





Born Bruretar. “ Now forthe Key. Coast all 
clear.” 





' t Y 
Romastic Marpen. “ What a splendid fellow ! 
He must be an English nobleman.” 


Broapway Danpy. “I thought this Coat would 
attract attention.” 
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Trustrxe Wire. “‘Poor Charles! How tired 
he must be; kept at the Office till 12 o’clock every 
night.” 





Country Coustx. ‘ Jack writes that he is going 
into business at Sing Sing. Making his Fortune, 


I dare say.” 








' e* 
Bask Drrecror. “ Our First Teller is invalua- 
ble. He looks after our money as though it were 
his own.” 








Verpant Yourtu. “ Patent Lever—Double Case 
—Twenty-two Carats—Full Jeweled—Only Five 
Dollars—Cheap as Dirt.” 








Po.irE Suorkeerer. “Certainly, Madame. 
Tt shall be there in time. My Errand Boy never 


loiters by the way.” 








| AssURED Lover. “I'll ask Old Barnacle’s con- 
sent. He'll jump at the chance of getting me for 
| a Son-in-Law.” 








> ¥, 


Tarpy Trave.er. “Oh, plenty oftime. Cars 


start in fifteen minutes. Drive down in ten.” 








| : 
| Foo.isH TRAVELER. “I wish the Cars would 
runoff theTrack. I'd like to know how it seems.” 
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Foshions for Angu 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume 














Ficure 1.—Dimnrr, Eventye, or Carrtace Tore. 
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Figure 2.—Lace BasQuixe. 


HE Dress illustrated on the preceding page is 

appropriate for any occasion where full-dress 
is not required. If, instead of the material repre- 
sented, some of the robes & disposition are used, and 
the trimmings are omitted, the style will be found 
suitable for the promenade. Made of taffeta, as in 
the illustration, the dress will be suitable for the 
early autumn; while, if produced in any of the 
light summer tissues now so prevalent, it is admi- 


rably suited for our sultry August weather.—The 
corsage is half-high, cut low in front, square, 
and demi-busque. The sleeves are shawl-shaped, 
square, and flowing. The ornament is of pipings 
of the same material as the dress, graduated in 
size, and intertwisted with black. This borders 
| the neck and sleeves, and is festooned upon the 
; Skirts, being arranged in bows, at the sides and 
| upon the front of the boddice, with ends ornament- 
led with tassels to match. The Dress is further 
|trimmed with an edging of black lace, relieved 
upon the neck by a purling of white point.—The 
Coiffure is of black lace, with barbes, and large 
pearl drops. 

For Evening Toilettes the black lace shawls, illus- 
trated last summer, worn over the head in the 
Spanish manner, are much admired; or worn 
shawl-wise for the promenade, they are equally in 
vogue. 

The Basqutne is of black lace, trimmed with 
bretelles and a double flounce of Chantilly lace. A 
black satin ribbon, with bows and ends upon the 
sleeves and waist, is passed through the puffings. 

The UnvEr-SLEEVE is composed of Louillonnées 
of illusion tulle, divided by lines of narrow black 
velvet. It is only half-way to the wrist, and open. 

The CHEMISE is quite newin model. The illus- 
tration requires no verbal description. 





Fierre 4.—CHueEMIseE. 





